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Preface 



At each critical moment of history there exists some discipline whose 
practitioners, like Thoukydides' Athenians, seem to have been ''born into 
the world to take no rest themselves and give none to others". During the 
Renaissance, these gadflies of the mind were the classical philologists. 
Today, they happen to be the psycho-analysts. It is perhaps the re- 
membrance of the turbulent beginnings of classical philology — which 
made possible the birth of the modern mind — that accounts for the 
generous openmindedness wherewith some of the greatest Hellenists of our 
time encouraged me to elucidate Greek problems by means of the psycho- 
analytical method of enquiry. 

On the most concrete level, this book seeks to demonstrate the psycho- 
logical credibility of the dreams Aischylos, Sophokles and Euripides had 
devised for certain of their personages. There can, of course, be no ques' 
tion of actually psycho-analysing a Greek poet long since dead, nor a 
dramatic personage born from his imagination. What can be shown, is 
that the dreams one encounters in Greek tragedy are authentically dream- 
like: that the dream Aischylos devised for his Klytaimestra could have 
been dreamed by her, had she been a real person, though it could probably 
not have been dreamed by the Sophoklean Klytaimnestra. 

But that demonstration is possible only if one goes through the motions 
of an "as iT* psycho-analysis of the fictitious but plausible Aischylean 
Klytaimestra and of her dream. The conclusions such an <^)eration yields 
are, strictly speaking, "constructs", whose logical status is exactly the 
same as that of the equally inferential "construct" that Aischylos, in 
causing Agamemnon to speak as he does, meant us to assume not only 
that his vocal apparatus was like that of any man, but also that his 
early training had caused him to speak Greek rather than Persian, and 
to express himself in a manner befitting a High King instead of like the 
slack, bitter and brittie usurper Aigisthos. All this, Aischylos assuredly 
meant us to take for granted, even thous^ ^ ^ esqilicitiy in any 

passage of his Oresteia. 

I wish to stress that, in taking such inescapable inferences, con- 
structs or conclusions for granted, one adheres strictly to the basic critical 
principle that one's sole concern is that which is within the drama itself. 
Moreover, in so doing, one preserves the most essential quality of the text: 
its status as a work of art For, the m<Mnent one refiises to take these 
indispensable infierences for granted, the Orestria ceases to be a work of art 
and is reduced to the status of a mere storehouse of grammatical and lexi- 
cal problems and puzzles, many of which an— «s Chapter 3 indicates — 
be solved only by rc-introducing into one's discourse precisely those in- 
escapable logical constructs which, quite unwarrantably, one had previous- 

• 
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ly rejected on the grounds that they are not ti^UcUly mentioned In the text. 

My basic methodological position is therefore that a psycho-analytical 
scrutiny of dreams narrated in Greek tragedy is much more than a wanton 

intrusion of the psycho-analyst into a discipline not his own, without 
authority other than his own cathedra assertion that, since the data 
fit his method, his enterprise and modus operandi are legitimate. 

I note, however, from the outset that, since psycho-analysis is a powerful 
and precise tool of research, 1 have endeavoured to handle it with the 
respect a fine tool deserves. I have tried to interpret Gredc data as 
cautiously, patiently and responsibly as I formerly interpreted the ut- 
terances and behaviour of my psycho-analytical patients, for "off the 
cuff**, "wild", psycho-analysis is quite as much out of place in the inter- 
I»etation of Greek data as in that of clinical material. 

I concede, of course, that some professional psycho-analysts — and many 
more who, judging by the fact that they belong to no recognized psycho- 
analytical organization, are not qualified psycho-analysts, though they are 
at times mistakenly believed by the general reader to be representatives of 
that learned profession^ — ^fail to display in their "applied psycho-analyti- 
cal" writings the caution and self-discipline the real psychoanalyst is 
expected to display in his clinical work and writings. The bad name such 
perf<Minances give to psycho-analysis in classical circles can be counter- 
acted only by showing that psycho-analytically responsible and philologic- 
ally not grossly amateurish discussions of Greek data have something of 
value to contribute to the advancement of classical studies. For, though 
passing rhetorical and ideological fads now and then make fashionable 

headlines, Gresham's law does not operate in the sciences: in the end 
good science invariably drives out bad science. 

I also concede that the ejttremely complex logico-epistemolog^cal prob- 
lem of the apfdicability of psycho-analytical methods and interpretations 
outside the cHnical-therapeutic field has not been carefully thought 
through even by some authentic psycho-analysts, who regularly v^ite 
outstanding — and at times inspired — papers on "applied psycho-analy- 
sis". But I can plead that I did think through nearly every aspect of this 
problem in the course of the last forty years, helped in this undertaking by 
my early training in mathematics and in theoretical physics, as well as by 
my attempt, throughout my working life, to keep in touch with new 
developments in logic, epistemology and scientific method. 

Though in this work the application of psycho-analysis to Gredt data is 
justified only heuristicaliy — by showing that it broadens and deepens one's 
understanding of texts containing dream-narratives — it is hoped that 
readers interested in the logical validity of the procedure per se will find it 
to have been demonstrated with the necessary rigour in certain of my 
earlier publications, whose complex analyses and proofs I cannot begin to 
outline in the present work.2 

1 Even so judicious a scholar as B. M. W. Knox {Oedipus at Tfubes, 1957, p. 197) calls 
Arthur ^Vormhou(lt's : The Muse at Length, 1953, thr work of one of Freud's "epigones", 
iror a radically different appraisal of Wormhoudi's status in psycho-analysis, cp. my 
review of that book in; MMi ^th* Mmmmgn CHuue, xviii (i954)> P> i*'* 
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At this point I wish to express the hope that the open-minded reader 
will not impute to me views which I manifestly do not hold. This plea does 
not seem superfluous. B. M. W. Knox (op. cit., pp. 197 f.), a Hellenist 
with impeccable credentials, pointed out, firmly but tactfully, that some 
Hellenists have unfairly indicted Freud for holding views about Sophokles' 
Oidipous Tyrannos which Freud had explicitly and emphatically rejected. The 
less temperate Wilamowitz would probably have exclaimed, as lie did on 
another occasion: "Kann man denn nicht lesen?" I make this plea with 
some insistence, for I know, from my own first contacts with psycho- 
analysis, that it is "strong medicine'* which is not always easy to take: the 
temptation to set up a straw man, call him Freud and tlien knock him 
down, is, at times, almost irresistible. 

On the substantive level, the present book advances the thesis that great 
art is located at the confluence of culturally imposed artistic means and 
objectives and of a subjectively determined psychological realism. Thus, 
in Chapter 4, I note that the slowly awakening Erinyes' account of 
their dream about Klytaimestra's shade — which a moment before was 
actually performed on stage — is singularly impoverished. They rqxirt 
only that "rqnoach'*— of unspecified origin — smote them in sleep, in 
drnm. In a jhnwi, this impoverished account of the dream scene just 
enacted is aesthetically fully satisfying, though in efnc poetry Agamemnon's 
deceitful dream bears being repeated three times, in almost identical words, 
in the space of some seventy verses. 3 In fact, in the epic, that dream's 
aesthetic adequacy depends primarily on the recognition of its (deceit- 
fully) oracular quality — and that quaUty of the dream is made evident 
precisely by its repeated full narration.^ 

But die aesthetic satisfyingness of the Erinyes* impoverished recall of 
their dream is largely contingent upon the psychologically persuasive 
evaneioence of their dream*s actual content. The Erinyes, aroused by their 
anxiety dream from an induced — i.e., quasi-drugged---deep sleep, struggle 
hard to wake up : they must fight off both their sleepiness and the lingering 
imprints of an all too vivid dream. Better still, the one thing they do recall 
— the reproach for their neglect of duty — not only helps them to wake up, 
but can immediately be used as a self-exonerating device, for they, in turn, 
at once reproach the god who, by putting them to sleep, made them forget 
both their duties and their rights. 

The requirements of dramatic logic assuicdly make some sort of awaken* 
ing sctiu indispensable after the dream enacted onstage — ^but the aesthetic 
and dramatic quality of the scene Aischylos actually devised results directly 
from its flawless psychological realinn. Its beauty is a consequence of its 

(1939-1966),* i97S; BOumptj e km ta fy te Ctm^UmHltHstt (1940-1972), 197a; Art and 

Mythology: A General Theory (in) B. Kaplan (ed.) : Studying Personality Cross-Culturally, 
1961 ; The Structure of Tragedy and the Struaure of the Psyche in Aristotle't Potties (in) 
Oh. Hisnly and M. Lazerowitz (eds.) : Psychocmfysis end PhUosopky, 1970. 
J Horn. //. 2. 1 1 ff, 28 ff., 65 ff. 

* An analogy is provided by what happened when an embassy consulted the Delphic 
oracle: the Pythia raved, the priest "translated" the ravings into cryptic hexamcterS| and 
die embassy reported the vecdfied onide to die King (or City) wiio had dqpatched it to 
DdphL 
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finality : once seen, or read, it cannot be imagined otherwise; no alterna- 
tive is conceivable. 

I conclude with two professions of faith: 

The Greeks were not buildings, statues, coins, papyri or other relics. 
They were human beings and, in the Fifth Century b.c.) rather more 
sucoeasfully human than we are. Were it otherwise, I would probably be 
able to write an Agmnmnm of my own, instead of being reduced to com- 
menting on Aischylos' drama — be it but to remind myself of what great- 
ness "the naked ape" is capable, lest I utterly lose hope in the masochistic 
or^' of our age, upon which the shadow of tyrannies past, present and still 
to come falls like a leaden shroud. 

The Athenians were Athenians— they did not play at being Athenians. 
Perikles and Euripides were themselves — not masks put on by actors im- 
personating "the Athenian", "the statesman" or "the poet". For each 
culture is at once itself and a complete specimen of Culture, as each man is 
himself and a complete specimen of "Man. And it is precisely the unique- 
ness of each and every man and culture which enables them to be complete 
Specimens of Man, and of Culture. In studying Greece^ Aischylos or his 
Agammnon, we encounter ourselves. 

Paris, July /^/j George Devereux 
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Author's Note 



PsjfehO'^nafytiettl and Anthnpoltfgieal Qmeepis are always defined — at 
times more than once — and, in many cases, illustrative clinical and ethno- 
graphical material is cited in footnotes. Further information can be found 
in Charles Rycroft : A Critical Dictionary of Psycho-AtuUysis, London, Nelson, 
1968 — a handy and reliable little book (7/). 

Every Greek and Latin word is translated (in parentheses) every time it 
occurs, save only when a whole section is devoted to a particular word. 
(Thus, in the long passage deahng with the word cripoi, I translate 
the word once only: the first time it occurs in that passage.) 

Tht Jfau Translaiions are as literal as possible, without ngucd for ele^ 
ganoe of style. The three Euripides texts were specially translated by 
Mr Philip Vellacott. 

SpeWngi GreelK wcvds and names are transliterated strictly and con* 
sistently, even when this ^oes against ^miliar usage. Thus I write 
Homcros, not Homer. An added advantage is that Gidipous denotes the 
mythical personage, while "the Oedipus" denotes that complex. 

Kl^taimestra^ Klytaimnestra. Both spellings are attested, the former being 
probably the more ancient form of the name. I — ^not altogether arbi- 
trarily— -call the Aiscliylean (and Euripidean) Qiiecn Klytaimestra, and 
the Sophoklean one Klytainmestra, for this distinction saves space. 

Place names are given in the modern spelling, for few non-Hellenists own 
classical atlases. Homcros (if he existed) was never called Homer in his life- 
time. Athcnai still exists but is now called Athens, at least in English. 

Abridgements: When referring to ancient sources, I use the standard — 
and, regrettably, latinized — conventional abridgements (A. Ag. = 
Aischylos: Agamemnon). I deviate from this convention only in respect to 
Homeros. I write Horn. //. (Homeros: Ilias) and not simply //. If Homcros 
existed, he should not be robbed of his glory. If he did not exist, the 
non-Hellenist reader is more likely to guess what Hom. R, stands for, 
than he would had I written simply **//.". At any rate, a complete list of 
such abridgements is given in the Index of Ancient Authors. 

A Modern Author's Name^ followed by: "ad loc." refers to his commentary, 
in his edition, on a certain passage. Thus: "A. Ag. 426 and Fraenkel ad 
loc." refers to Fraenkel's commentary on that verse in his monumental 
edition of Aischylos' Agamemnon. 

Sam Ea^Umakiiy FoolmUs are of no interest to certain categories of 
readers, though they are indispensable for others. What is a conmion- 
plaoe fi)r the Hellenist must be explained to the psycho-analyst and to the 
anthropologist -and vice versa of course. The general reader will do well 
to read all the footnotes, save only those which simply list ancient sources. 

The many references to my own work require a word of explanation. 

xiii 
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Author's Note 



Clinical Data. Ethical and legal considerations oblige every clinician to 
"disguise" some of his material. By citing data I myself obtained, I could 
be sure that they represent the actual utterances of patients, for one does not 
disclose one's patient's identity when one cites only brief remarks or incidents. 

Ethnological Data are also largely derived from my own field work, simply 
because every anthropologist knows better the tribes he himself has studied 
than those he only knows through books. 

My Theoretiad Work is cited largely because the present book presup- 
poses my theoretical outlook, which I began to elaborate many decades 
ago. 

The Few Repetition can easily be justified. 

( 1 ) The Hellenist, wishing to consult, in the course of his own work on a 
particular drama, only the chapter referring to the dream found in that 
tragedy, should not be obliged to search the rest of the book for an explana- 
tion of a particular psychological process discussed in connection with 
another dramatic dneam. This attempt to make each chapter a self- 
contained whole parallels my attempt to make the book itself answer all 
psychological questions tluit the Hellenist may want to ask, without 
obliging him to consult technical works. > 

(2) It has been my experience that readers unfamiliar with one of the 
disciplines used in a pluridisciplinary work, may forget a point made — and 
made repeatedly — elsewhere. 

A slight amount of repetitiveness is, therefore, admitted but also affirmed 
to be purposive: sparing the reader some inconvenience is, I think, a 
jusdfiabie procedure. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ADDENDUM 

Afy Repeatedly Cited Book: Ethnopsychamlyse Complementariste, Paris, Flam- 
marion 1972, will soon be available in English: Ethnopsychoanalysis, Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1976 (?). 

Afy Papers: Art and Mythology; The Structure of Tragedy and the 
Structure of the Psyche in Aristotle's Poetics; Observation and Belief in 
Aischylos* Accounts of Dreams; Manifestations de Plnoonsdent dam 
SophoUes: TraehmUd 923 sqq.; The P^tychosomatic Miracle of lolaos; 
StesichoroB* Palinodes; The Eicploitation of Ambiguity in Plndaros 0. 
3.27 and two previously unpublished papers are now available in book 
form: Devereux, G. : Tragidu et PoisU Grecqius, Etudes Ethnepsychomaljftiquis, 
Paris, Flammarion 1975. 

1 Tbif inqdiei that the numeroui references to modern psychological waria are inp 
toided only at guide-lines for poadUe further research. I have done my best to make 
reooune to psychological works unnecessary for the Hellenist reader. 

> An exceptionally generous critic of one of my earlier books mildly chided mc for some 
repetitiveness. But, though that book dtes perhaps half a docen times Bertrand Russell's 
solution of the so-called "Epimenides paradox" (70-, pp. loi ff., 523 ff.), at one point, 
where it is not c itcd for the seventh time, he did not think of it himself and therefore accused 
me of having perpetrated a (non-existent) logical error. 
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General Introduction 



The Technical Objectives 

Though addressed not only to the Freud-less Hellenist and the Greek-less 
psychologist, but also to the lover of great literature, this work reflects my 
belief that clarity of presentation can make even technical discussions 
accessible and perhaps interesting to the thoughtful reader, no matter 
what his profesaonal background may be. It is intended for those who 
believe in the intelligibiUty of great poetry and deem the effort to under- 
stand it worth while. 

"Love that passeth understanding" has no place in the appreciation of 
art and precludes a prim the coming into being of a true science of aesthe- 
tics and of a psychology of artistic creation. 

The enquiry undertaken here is meant to have a paradigmatic import. 

On a purely technical level it seeks to prove the applicability to dream 
narratives found in surviving Greek tragedies* of Cicero's dictum: "even 
dreams contri v ed by poets partake cf the essence cS dreams".' This 
condusioa does not differ greatly firom Abraham's finding {2) that there 
are fundamental affinities between myths and dreams. 

Befiare I discuss far greater problems — ^important alike for the lover of 
poetry, for the culture historian and for the literary critic — I must specify 
the means which enable one to determine whether a dream devised by a 
poet is, or is not, authentically dreamlike. 

Limitations. I discuss only actually narrated or represented (chap. 4) 
dreams, occurring in the surviving dramas. I do not study : 

(1) Dreams which are not narrated^ but simply mentioned, in order to 
indicate that reality confirms their (unspecified) prophetic content (A. 
S^, 7x0 ff. E. 7r. 931 ff.). Of course, even the clinician occasionally hears 
a "forgotten*' dream mentioned in this manner and is, at times, able to 
help his patient remember it {22, pp. 206 ff.)- I believe that Eteoldes* 
dream(s) could be reconstructed and I have, in fact, done so for my own 
enlightenment, though, in a sense, that was unnecessary, because the rest 
of the tragedy is but an expanded and decoded narration of Eteokles' 
non-reported dream(s).3 

(2) Briejj nutc^horical aUusums to dreams. I did, however, include the 

1 For a juitificatioa of the escduaon of cataiii types of data pertaining to dreams, see 

below. 

2 Hacc, etiam si ficia sunt a poeta, non absunt tamen a comuetudine sominorum. Cic. 
deSabt. 1.4a. 

' Hmw dreams may have been mumted in Aisch^' (lost) Oy^em OHX.-J.). 
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snake-spider nightmare metaphor in A. Suppl. 884 (chap. 9), because it 
sheds Hght on snake and spider type dreams in ancient Greece. 
(3) Dreams alluded to in fragments were excluded because : 

(a) Their context did not survive and tiierefore cannot provide a 
substitute Ibr the "analyiaiidV' free associations. 

(b) In my discussion of Menelaos' dream (chap. 3), I show that, 
had w. 413 f. survived only as a fragment, the psychiatric and 
psycho-analytical c<mclusions one would have drawn from 
them would have been partially misleading. Only when read in 
context does their real meaning become fully discernible. 

TTu Psychological Plausibility of a Literary Dream quite as niucli as the 
realism of Rembrandt's painting of a beef carcass can be ascertained in 
terms of speciiiable criteria. 

All that matters is that the criteria in terms of which one affirms that the 
Aischylean Menelaos' dream is realistic, whereas the Homeric Agamem- 
non's dream (Horn. II. 2 init) is not, must have a counterpart in at least 
one seUntific system of psychology. It simply won't do to assert that the 
photograph of arunning horse is unrealistic because it does not resemble the 
time-hallo\ved representation of the ''flying gallop" — a gait no real horse 
can assume (55, pp. 497 fi'.).'* 

The criteria in terms of which I seek to test the psychological plausi- 
bility of dreams in Greek tragedy — and the implausibility of the Homeric 
Agamemnon's dream — are those of psycho-analysis. I know no other 
technique of ascertaining a literary dreeaa's plausibility or implausibility 
than that of "psycho-analynng'* it. It is hardly necessary to add that this 
logically valid "as iT* procedure no more turns the poet's Menelaos into a 
real person lying on my analytical couch, than the finding that the texture 
of Rembrandt's beef carcass correctly represents the texture of hi^ quality 
steak renders that painting edible. 

Last, but not least, the demonstration that Menelaos' dream is properly 
oniric does not necessarily imply that Aischylos carefully set out to contrive 
a psychologically plausible dream. My goal is not the elucidation of the 
poiBt's true intentions, which, unlike certain critics, I do not profess to 
know. I assimic only that he tried to write the best drama (and dream) 
he could devise. For the rest, I set myself the straightforward task of 
studying what he had, in fact, done and of ascertaining whether what he 
did do is "true to life" in terms of the specifiable criteria and techniques 
of dream-analysis. 

The Automatic Production of Psychological — and Psychologically Interpretahle — 
Material^ by poet and cobbler alike, is inevitable. The mind is simply 
unable to produce any other kind of material. It can produce the psycho- 
logically interpretahle idta of a nail — it cannot produce an actuisd nail, 
which, qua otject, Is psychologically not interpretahle. 

The metallurgically unsophisticated Aischylos described the properties 
dfbad bronze so well that an electrochemist could explain why bad bronze 
reacts to polishing exactly as described by Aischylos in A. Ag, 390 f. (see 

* Yet it ii precisely in terms of "flying gallop" "psychological" criteria that certain 
critics assert the lack of plausible and consistent charactcrizatiooi in Gzeek tragedyl 
Cp. also Ariatarchos' athetization of Horn. Od. 23.218-334 (/j). 
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Fraenkel, ad loc). Since all men dream, we need noi suppose that Aischy- 

los, Sophokles, Euripides had to read Freud in order to dmse plausible 
dreams. But / had to read Freud in order to demonstrate their plausibility. 
In short, throughout this book I have put into practice P. Maas' (6b) 
maxim: "As regards subject mailer the classical scholar must often turn 
for help to other branches of knowledge (technical, etc.)." The legitimacy 
of this procedure is beyond doubt. The only question is whether I have 
applied it competently. 

DHibtrate ^'Psj^logizitig^* is of course not to be imputed to most early 
authors, for recourse to psychology as an artistic device is always a rela- 
tively "late" development (lo). Aischylos described and expressed 
(psychological) conflicts credibly. The madness of Aias (S. AJ.), though 
not analysed psychologically by the poet, does furnish clues to the clinician. 
But that is all. Perhaps the first poet not only to describe psychological 
happenings but also to explain them psychologically — though not in 
terms of a systematic theory (ji) — appears to have been Euripides. This, 
in a sense, explains my choice of dramatic dreams as a means of demon- 
strating the psychological realism of great poets — ^for just as, according to 
CScero, the dreaons they devise are db«ft/<^, so are the actual drei^ 
human beings be he Descartes, Newton or an Eskimo, none of whom ever 
heard of modern dream dieory. I think I can state this matter meta- 
phorically clearly enough so as not to have to labour it : the pineal gland 
functioned appropriately long before it was identified — and continued to 
function as before, even when Descartes believed it to be the seat of the 
soul. 

The Use of the Psycho-Analytical Method needs no defence, at least for the 
open-minded reader; it has been tested in the crucible of about eighty years 
of dinical practice, invdvmg tens of thousands of patients. I have, more- 
over, found many outstanding Hellenists singularly receptive to this 
approach to Greek problems. I therefore content myself with "»«^"g two 
points, which even psycho-analysts do not stress sufficiently. 

(1) Being a therapeutic method, psycho-analysis is interested in trans- 
forming the "bad" into the "good". It is more interested in sublimation 
than in neurosis. Sophokles' private — because human — Oedipus complex 
does not much interest the psycho-analyst; he mainly tries to understand 
why and how Sophokles — but not Strepsiades — managed to turn his private 
problem into a cultural achievement, by sublimating it. The botanist does 
not degrade the rose through his attempt to understiind how it can absorb 
manure through its roots uad yet produce attar of roses firom its flowers. 
Moreover, by learning to understand how Sophokles managed to turn 
his private problems into Oidipous the King, one also learns the art of help- 
ing Strepsiades to use his conflicts in a less self-destructive, more creative 
manner. If this be "muck-raking", we cannot have enough of it, if men 
are to be helped to become better and happier (/<9). 

(2) No psychological system has, to my knowledge, been found more 
applicable to — nor is more frequently applied to — the study of literature 
imd of art than psycho-analysis. This too is, I think, a valid argument in 
fiivour of a psycho-analytical study of dreams in Greek tragedy. 

TTuhniiiiuUmulihiUtipUttsmiinlhitBi^^ 
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of a drama — sometimes disturb the non-psycho-analytical reader, though 
the botanist does not expect the roots of a rose bush to resemble its flowers. 
In dream it is the repressed that manifests itself — and it stands to reason 
that no one represses wishes and sentiments noble aliite in his own eyes and 
in those of his group. lo's metamorphoos into a cow shows well enough 
that the wish her dream expresses is deemed unworthy of a hmnan being 
(Chap. 2). 

As to ihe non-rational character of dream processes, it hardly calls for 
comment. Hungry horses do dream of oats, but the oats they "eat** in 
dream are imrcal and they wake up hungry. 

The scientific psycho-analyst's task is not to deny that unpleasant 
material underlies a dream — but to analyse its transformation into poetry, 
in j^reat works of art only. He may not deny the irrationality of the dream 
process — he must seek to discover the rules that govern this nocturnal, 
oniric dementia. The task of the scientist, in all domains, is to discern the 
rules governing an apparent chaos {sS, p. xxii). 

The query of those who may ask whether these "rules** are there, was 
answered once and for all by the great physicist-philosopher Ernst Mach: 
"There arc no laws in Nature — save only those we put into it." I have, 
in each case, tried to indicate that what I saw in a text could be there in 
Greek, in Aischylean, Sophoklean or Euripidean, in ethnographic and in 
psycho-analytical terms. The onus probandi that I am hallucinating, rests, 
I think, squarely upon the shoulders of dissenters. 

I realize that some of my interpretations are likely to arouse discomfort 
or anxiety and therefore a defensive rejection. But many myths, as trans- 
mitted, also disturbed both the ancients and the modems.' 

Man's life is conflict and therefore anxiety. Even bowdlerization cannot 
obliterate those "nasty" elements of myths which reflect human anguish; 
it can, at best, thinly disguise them {i6^ 25). The rejection of an inter- 
pretation, just because it is unpleasant, cannot make it untrue. The student 
of Man must learn to put the anxiety his work elicits to a constructive 
use {ly). 

Clinical and Ethnographkd PanUtb are therefore cited without implying 
that Ihit Gredcs in general and the tragic poets in particular were half 
neurotics and half Hottentots. My approach implies that Greeks, neurotics 
and Hottentots are equally human; that they could not be Greeks, 
Hottentots or neurotics, unless they were human to begin with. Unless we 
understand the Greeks Jirst as human beings, we cannot^ — pace Wila- 
mowitz — understand their Greekness at all, nor would their life and cul- 
ture have any relevance for us (18). 

I do not consider it necessary to discuss this matter further; a controversy 
with those who condemn an appeal to such parallel data is hardly useful. 

3 Pi. 0. 9.35: refusal to mention impious tales, which Aischylos tried to moralize; 
Flaton (JCm^. paatim, etc) and even Euripides (AF 1346) called them the lies of poeti. 

(Cp. also E. HF 1317 vs. i345;/r. 292.6 f.) The myths of Ouranos and of Kronos scan- 
dalized many: from £. Hi" 1345 to Luc. philops. 2; from Prellcr-Robert {67, p. 354) to 
the self-professed antipuritan Seltnum (75, p. 13). The detail of a penile (non-tesdcular) 
castration was implicitely denied by Gruppe {45, i, p.4^; a, p. 1366). Nilsson (6j, t*, 
p. jai) speaks first of a total castration, but quickly becomes less specific Only Wilano- 
witB {j8f 1, p. 93 note i) speaks unflinchingly of a penile castration. 
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But I cannot icfirain from expressing my distress over an authenticaUy 
great Hdlenist's contemptuous remark, that Euripides* Orestes and Elektra 
are not personages but "abnormal case-studies*' (4^ p. 175). Q|ute 

apart from my fundamental disagreement with this opinion as literary 
criticism, it shocks me to think that any human being — even a deteriorated 
psychotic vegetating in the closed ward of some hospital — should be 
thought of as a "case history", rather than as a human being in distress. 
Three decades of clinical experience have taught me to respect my fellow 
man and to empathize with the grief and misfortune that led him into so 
tragic an impasse. Psychotherapy teaches each of its practitioners to say: 
'There, but for the grace of God, go I.'* Viewing a psychotic simply 
as a "case history** makes a humane and efficient psychotherapy impossi- 
ble. Galling Euripides' Elektra or Orestes "case histories** assuredly pre- 
cludes all empathy and therefore also valid literary criticism. 



TTu LUercry Dream 

Th$ DnamUkmss of a Liltraiy Dream, The means of ascertaining the 
rightness or wrongness of Cicero's dictum with respect to a particular 

literary dream constitutes a problem which, I believe, has never been 
tackled formally, even though countless literary dreams have been studied 
by psycho-analysts. Although I obviously cannot fill here a major lacuna 
in the theoretical framework of "applied" psycho-analysis, the criteria or 
tests I cite do fit the instances studied in this book; many of them doubt- 
less have a wider applicability. 

(I) Dream Metaphors can be persuasive only if the majority of readers 
exporienees eA emee the shock of recognition. Two examples suffice to 
dononstrate this point: 

(i) Horn. //. 82.199 ff.: Achilleus* momentarily unsuccessful pursuit 
of Hektor is compared to a dream. Wilamowitz (77, p. 100) reacted to it 
with a shock of recognition ; he called the metaphor beautiful but un- 
bearable. This does not oblige one to assume that Wilamowitz once saw 
himself in dream, clad in Hektor's armour, pursued by Achilleus, or 
vice versa. Perhaps he only dreamed of running to catch a train and not 
advancing at all.^ I note that inhibition dreams of this kind {sSy p. 253) 
inspired also a Greek myth and even a Greek philosophical speciilation 
about the nature of the (matiiematical) continuum. 

(a) ApoUod. 2<4.7.: The inescapable Cretan hound pursued the un- 
catchable Teumessian vixen. Zeus himself could end this paradoxical 
hunt only by turning both the hound and the vixen into stone."' 

(b) Zenon*s famous paradox of fleetfooted Achilleus' inability to overtake 

* This dream metaphor's in^t is grcaUy intensified by the fact tliat in Horn. //. 21, the 
toene ii ratk^ted hf SkanuuidRM* punuit of AdiiUeiii in a truly nighttnare-like manner 
— diOIIgh that scene is 7iot compared to a nightmare. The postponing of such a ctm^UfUOH 
until'te.igg fF. greatly increases the metaphor's emotional impact (J.VV.D.). 

7 Gp. also the Oknos myth (Paus. 10.39.9) and the tale <^ Penelope's weaving of a 
shroud (Horn. (M 19.1488!). 
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the turtle that started before he did, is — as regards its form — also in- 
directly patterned on the experience of an inhibition dream.'* 

(2) A. Suppl. 887 f. : The Danaides compare the ruthless Herald both to a 
spider and to a snake, in a nightmare metaphor. Now, both spider (/, 21) 
and snake dreams are quite common. I even had occasion to discuss this 
metaphor with a candidate in didactic psycho-analysis, who had formerly 
had both spider and snake phobias. 

(II) lypt-Dnams are sometimes mentioned in literature. In S. 07*. 
981 ff. lokaste tells the anxious Oidipous that many men dream of co- 
habiting with their mothers. Both Hippias (Hdt. 7.107) and Caesar, 
(Plu. Caes. 32 ; Suet. V. Caes, 7) are supposed to have had such dreams and 
Artemidoros devoted a long passage to dreams of this kind (Artemid. 
1,79). But a difficulty arises at once: None of my patients ever reported a 
flagrant and completed (heterosexual) incest dream involving a parent.^ 
Similarly, my Mohave informants told me that some persons (and especially 
mourners) had "type" incest dreams {23, p. 1 72) — but were unable to 
dte actual parent-diild incest dreams. Whether the Greeks and Romans 
actuaUy had such dreams — or, like modem patients, merely had du- 
guised (symbolic) incest dreams which, on awakening, they narrated as 
flagrant incest dreams ("secondary elaboration")— I do not profess to 
know. I merely beUeve that neither lokaste's nor Platon's assertions (Rmp 
9, p. 57 id) necessarily prove that the Greeks had such dreams, in a 
flagrant and undisguised form. On the other hand it is probable that ancient 
audiences, who — like moderns — had only more or less transparent sym- 
bolic incest dreams, recognized their own {disguised) dream experiences 
in lokaste's and Platon*s sweeping statements and responded to them with 
something like "recognition*'. 

(III) Some Type Dreams, mentioned neithor in metaphors nor cited as 
type dreams, are readily recognizable as authentic: for example Mcnelaos' 
sexual frustration dream (A. Ag. 420 fT. 1. Tliis dream credibly combines 
two separate types of frustration dreams: erotic dreams interrupted just 
before consummation takes place and mourning dreams in which one 
tries in vain to clasp the dream-image of the departed. This finding has 
certain literary consequences. Though Aischylos certainly knew Homeros' 
(iZ. 23.65 ff.) account of Achilleus* dream about Pktroklos, he aniM have 
written A. Ag, 4S0 ff. even if he had not known Homeros — as Milton 
could have written Sonnet xxiii, or // Penmoso, even if he had not read 
Aischylos. All three simply described a common type of dream-experience. 

(IV) The Credibility of Some Dream-Narratives is enhanced also by the 
presence of similar events in a myth — for the similarities between the 
operations of the mythopoeic and of the dreaming mind are manifest. 10 

• Major thinkers who have solved difficult problems in dream, in a symbolic form, in- 
dude: Descartes (^j, ya^ 79), Agassiz and Hilprccht (^7), Kckuk (/^, p. 318) and 
Ftoincai^ {66). 

* Worse still, I cannot offhand recall a flagrant incest dream of this type reported in the 
psycho-analytical literature. I heard from a colleague a lesbian patient's dream of incest 
with her mother, and one of my patients once deliberately had an incestuous masturba- 
tion fimtaty, while another rqjulariy had incetttious (boifderline psychotic) fantaiies — 

but never dreams. 

><>£.g. snakes in Alkestis' bridal chamber (Apollod. 1.9.15) and in a modern bridal 
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(V) Obsenubli &itpmg Behmour can ako provide dues. Traces of a 

seminal emission in sleep usually jmlify the inference that an erotic dream 
had been dreamed {36). Men have concluded long ago that sleeping dogs, 
who whine and whose legs twitch, dream of the hunt (Lucr. 4.991 ff.). 
This view is indirectly confirmed by the elcctro-enccphalographic finding 
that predators dream more^ — ^and more oiien^ — than do herbivorous 
animals (53). Tills datum has a direct bearing upon the Erinyes' sleeping 
behaviour (chap. 4). I already noted a further, strikingly persuasive, 
detail : on awakening, the Erinyes recall only that reproach smote them in 
dream, but make no reference to the (on-stage) intrusion of Klytaimestra's 
shade into their dream. Such an impoverishment of the dream's content, 
on awakening, is quite common. 

(VI) Many **LUinay** Dreams can be shown to be persuasively dreamlike 
only after they are analysed. I must re-state here my fundamental, if 
heuristic, principle : if a dream-narrative can be satisfactorily analysed in 
the usual way — by applying to it the techniques of dream-analysis — then 
that dream fits Cicero's specification: it is genuinely dreamlike. Most 
chapters of this book instance this method and indirectly but conclusively 
confirm it. I confine myself here to entering one caveat. No psycho-analyst 
is perfecdy analysed and devoid of all sootomata. I dted, in aU humility, 
an embarrassing example of one of my own sdentific oversights elsewhere 
(28^ p. 161). A similar blind spot prevented me from seeing at once how 
authentically dreamlike Atossa's dream (A. Pers. 181 fF.) really is; I fdt 
at first that it was only an un-dreamUke allegory. Fortunately for me, my 
scotoma was dissipated in time by a group of my students, who, for some 
reason, had no unconscious need to scotomize that particular issue. Once 
my scotoma was dissipated, the dreamlike nature of Atossa's dream became 
evident to me. And this leads me to a further criterion. 

(VII) Therapeutic** Effect. In a chnical setting, the correctness of a 
dream interpretadon is usually confirmed by its beneficial effects upon the 
patient. He gains new insights into his unconsdous problems, recognizes 
the existence — ^and dissipation— of his scotoma and produces new material 
which he could not have produced had the dream interpretation not 
abolished the inner obstacles to the recall imd narradon of that material. 

Now, neither Aischylos nor his Atossa are on my psycho-analytical 
couch. Neither of them can "benefit" by the "correct" interpretation of 
Atossa's dream. But one person did profit, exactly as a patient does, from 
my students' discovery of tlie key to Atossa's dream: / am that person. For 
thdr comments not only enabled me to interpret correctly Atossa's dream 
— they also made me look inward and analyse the obstacle which had pre- 
vented me fi-om seeing at once what was so evident to thtm, Inmically, 
the point I failed to discern in this particular instance happens to be 
directly related to a theoretical point I appear to have been the Jirst to make 
in psycho-analysis {12). Like most psycho-analytical discoveries, it does 
not concern a pleasant matter. I was able to make this discovery and was 

drCMn. A virginal fiaaefie d r e Min cd diat the bedroom she shared with her mother was 

invaded by snakes. She was vcr>' frightened, but her mother calmly picked up the snakes 
and threw them out of the window, saying: "Don't be afraid 1 1 have been bitten many 
timei by iDakei and have waSStnd no in eflbds.*' 
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able to apply it in a number of instances. But, in this particular instance, 
my scotoma returned nioiiientarily — as a different one returned in the 
instance I reported elsewhere {28, p. 161). The psycho-analysed person's 
fight against the insidious attempts of repression to regain lost ground 
never ceases: the battle lines move back and forth as long as one lives. 
This, perhaps, is why many religions hold tfiat lasting wisdom and insight 
come only at death. 

I hope that this frank description of two momentary victories of my 
repressions over my insight — ^their temporary regaining (tf a lost hillock — 
will encourage the non-psycho-analytical reader who, at some point, 
finds it difficult to follow my reasoning, to look inward and ask himself 
what prevents hwi from seeing what is so evident to me. I hope he will do so 
without embarrassment, for I have just shown that even a professional, 
who had spent years on the analytical couch and had listened to patients 
for many more years, has occasional relapses. They arc unavoidable — but 
can be overocmie if one is but willing to listen; as I was willing to listen to 
my students, only one of whom, so &r as I know, had been analysed.^! 

I must now answer the foreseeable criticism that I have fiuled to 
enumerate the objective characteristics of real dreams and, a fortioriy of 
authentically dreamlike literary narratives. Even if it were possible to 
enumerate them — apart from obvious traits, such as the presence of a dream 
wish, of a wish-inhibiting dream censor, of symboli/.ation, of ovcrdeter- 
mination, etc. {20) — I could not do it within the framework of this 
book. Even Freud had not enumerated all characteristic dream mechan- 
isms in his monumental Tht Inttrprttatum of Dnams (j^) ; many <^ his 

followers have discerned additional ones. Also, my manner of analysing 
the dreams under consideration implicitly hig^ilights many characteristic 
dream processes. This being said, I can make up for the imavoidable 

incompleteness of my list of criteria only by calling attention to the existence 
of an extemoL criterion, which, I hope, will be of special interest to the 
Hellenist. 

The Corruption of a Text by the copyist is — with the exception of deliberate 
tamperings — governed by the general rules which underlie all para- 
praxes {40y chaps. 6, 7). The Copyist usually copies accurately what he 
understands and is able to tolerate, but will nud^e mistakes when copying 

" Though none of the dreams studied in this work requires one other type of proof of its 
dreamlike nature, 1 mention it at least in a footnote, for the student of Greek dreams may 
find it umAiI in detennining the dreamlike character of eUitr literary dreamt. In certain 
instances an extremely transparent and almost allegorical dream reveals its afHnities with 
real dreams only by the presence of some paradoxic al detail. Pcnclop>c's dream of the 
eagle who kills her geese (Hom. Od. ig.509 k.) would seem implausible as a dream, were 
it not for the paradoxical tears she sheds in dream. Doddt (59, p. 193, note ai) tried to 
explain these tears as manifestations of an '*invcnion of affect" in dream. However, an 
inversion of affect in dream must have a discemSUe motwation, and such a motivation cannot 
be detected in Pendope's case. I have therefore urged that the ma longer young — and, 
pact Hamerot, not always faithful— Penelope (Serv. V» Gearg. 1.16; sch. Lyc. 766; sch. 
Theocr. 1.3) reacted in dream with genuine sorrow to the impending death of her young 
suitors (and, perhaps, lovers) (/j). This view suggests that here — as in many other 
passages (64, p. 190 fT.) — the cxoeedingly proper Hbmeros had expurgated something un- 
pleasant: in this case an early tale of Penelope's indiscriminate amours — without managing 
to efface all tell-tale traces of that traditioii. 
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a badly written, difficult and/or aweufy-mmumg text. This accounts for 
what is at least a preliminary finding: "illogical** and anxiety-arousing 

texts, such as dreams, the ravings of insane dramatic personages, etc., 
tend to be miscopied and to turn into so-called "loci desperati" (E. Suppl. 
990 fr.) — as is shown by the length of the apparatus cnticus of passages of this 
type. But the rule is not absolute: a genuinely dreamlike narrative, like 
that of Atossa (chap, i), may be so well disguised and seem (aflbctively) 
so harmless an "allegory", that the copyist will copy it correctly — for its 
innocuous *'sur&ce" permits its anxiety-arousing laM content to slip 
past his "censor** — as it slipped past mine, until my students taught me 
beder.u If the cxbtenoe of such deceptive exceptions is always borne in 
mind, it is safe to say, in the first approximation, that the corruption of the 
text of a dream narrative tends to suggest that the narrative is authentically 
dreamlike. Also, but again only in the first approximation, the emendation 
of a corrupt and anxiety-arousing dream-narrative is likely to be more 
difficult than the correction of errors that slipped into a psychologically 
innocuous text, for the editor of a psychologically p>erplexing or anxiety- 
arousing text will occasionally reject precisely the psychologically most 
smiahU emendation, because it puzzles or disturbs him as much as it did 
the copyist(s) or earliest editor(s), as in A. Ag, 412 f. (chap. 3). 

Thoe criteria for the determination of the dreamlikeness of a dream 
narrative sufiice for present purposes. 

Psychologically Implausible Dreams deserve at least a cursory mention. 
Being both an anthropologist and a psycho-analyst, I have listened to the 
dreams of jungle-dwelling primitives and of doctors of philosophy or 
medicine; to those of normals and of borderline or even psychotic patients. 
What I heard convinces me that, at least in liistorical times, all human 
beingi* dreams are "dreamlike" in terms of Identical criteria — ^though they 
assuredly differ a great deal as to the manner in which they are remembered, 
subjected to secondary elaboration and told to assorted listeners for a 
variety of reasons {22, pp. 139 ff. ; 34, p. 39). In fact, there are, especially 
in literature, certain "conventions" as to how to make a dream (amonh 
tionally) "dreamhke" (53, chap. 4), which do not differ, in their essence, 
from certain conventions concerning the manner of making a narrative 
"artistic" (/j). 

For reasons repeatedly alluded to in this book, Homeric dreams con- 
taining long discourses are un-dreamhke precisely because they fit the 
literary-esoteric convention that important dreams should include long 
speeches.!' 

As to the dream narratives of AiHos Aristeides, the Rhetor (5), I must, 
for brevity's sake, speak apodictically : it is evident that, on ^^vakening, 
they were subjected to a rather hcav\'-handcd "secondary elaboration", 
in accordance with the flagrantly neurotic waking needs and wishes of the 
"dreamer". 

» In fiKt, in the now wholly tupeneded fint draft of die Atom chapter, I referred 

precisely to the excellent state of the transmitted text to support my (erroneous) ronten* 
tion that Atossa's dream-narrative was only an allegory, devoid of any tnily anxiety> 
arouBog oontent Gp. chap. 1. 
u Hon. A a.6 £; 84.ii8a IT.; Horn. (ML 4.787 ff; 6.13 ff.; etc. 
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I must speak at somewhat greater length about Artemidoros' Dream 
Book for — at a time when psycho-analysis was still ridiculed — Freud, 
casting about for respectable (or at least time-hallowed) precursors, 
gave somewhat undeserved praise to Artemidoros, in the first (historical) 
chapter of his The Interpretation of Dreaim {jy). 1 will content myself 
vntfa making two points: 

(1) Artemidoros (1.79) gives an elaborate classification of oMit dreams 
of (completed) incest between mother and son. Yet, as noted belbre, 
such dreams are practically never dreamed, even by the acutely psychotic 
(supra). 

(2) Throughout his book Artemidoros mentions dreams in which the 
dreamer's own body is deformed in some impossible way. Both my own 
clinical experience and that of the colleagues I consulted, indicate that 
so radical a disruption of one's own "body image" in dream is found only 
amongst psychotics — and rarely even amongst them. 

Since ArtemidoroB (Book 5) credibly asserts that many of the dreams he 
discusses were actually told to him, in his professional capacity and since 
his cUents were hardly ambulatory psychotics, I suspect that their dreams 
had lost nothing in the telling. In order to get their money's worth from 
Artemidoros the dream interpreter, they had unwittingly elaborated the 
dreams they had actually had, unul they became significant in terms of 
ancient dream-interpretation, and began to reflect primitive theories of 
organ autonomy {28, chap. 13). But, in the process, they became utterly 
incredible as dreams of non-psychotic clients. 

Given, then, the striking psychological implausibility of many Homeric 
dreams devised according to literary conventions and also the near^ 
certainty that the dreams of the rhetor Ailios Aristeides and also those of 
certain amongst Artemidoros' clients had been subjected to a radical 
secondary elaboration, one cannot hut be struck by the genuinely dreamlike 
character of dreams narrated in Greek tragedy — dreams whose affinities 
with real dreams will be highlighted by nearly every page of this work. 

Literary Dreams present already in some myths (Pi. 0. 13.63 flf.) — need 
not be psychologically implausible. Both real and invented dreams have 
found their way into literary works. But even the complete incorporation of 
a nd dream into a drama automatically sulgects that dream to a kind of 
"secondary elaboration". It loses some of its meanings and gains new ones, 
by being placed into a different setting. I will indicate in due time (chap. 
8) that all three surviving Euripidean dreams appear to be poetic elabora- 
tions of one of Euripides' own (perhaps more or less recurrent) dreams. 
But the attribution of two of them to women (to Hekabe and to Iphigeneia) 
necessarily changed part of the meaning the real model of these dreams had 
for the man Euripides. (This may explain why the Charioteer's dream seems 
to me the most dreamlike of the three.) Further sources of secondary 
elaboration are cultural and literary conventions regarding the manner 
in which dreams are to be narrated. Conventions r^g^irding the "proper" 
manner of narrating a dream, even for jiofi-Iiterary purposes, exist already 
in primitive and ancient society (jp, 7^, 34). Dreams and their telling can 
also be influenced by their being dreamed by a patient "for" his therapist 
{22, passim), or "for" someone else (7^). 
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A dream devised by a great poet may be beautiful and rich in uncon- 
icious overtonefi^ — aoci yet be more poetry than dream. 

The Sophoklean Klytaimnestra's dream is assuredly great poetry. It 
affects the plot — though less than in A. Choe. — ^and, after one digs through 
layers of cultural meanings, one does discover its unconscious content 
(chap. 7). It can be usefully contrasted with the Aischylean Klytaimestra's 
• dream. At first blush the latter's oddly maternal — and even masochistically 
slanted — dream seems at variance with her virago-like character— enough 
so to delight those who deny that there is sound psychology in Greek drama 
(76", ^6, 80 J etc.). But even the lucid commonsense psychologist will 
readily realize that it is particularly fitting that a manif«ntly virile and 
aggressive Klytaimestra should express her uMbiUd feminine-maternal 
traits in a dream (chap. 6). 

Whether used in a metaphorical sense only (supra) or actually desig- 
nated as a dream, a dramatic dream modelled — like that of Menelaos 
(chap. 3) — on a real dream, impinges like the blow of a sledge-hammer on 
the audience's unconscious, compelling each man's inner self to partici- 
pate in the dream-cxf>eriencc which is re-told on stage. It obliges the 
spectator to cross the "n'm" and, in crossing it, to abolish it — ^becoming at 
once the pursuer and the quarry.13 

As to Euripidean dreams, their "dreamlikeness" appears to decrease in 
accordance with their chronological order.i^ The latent content's keynote 
—die motif of the "primal scene***' — is struck by the dramatically almost 
gratuitous dream of the Charioteer (£. Rh.). This key motif then undergoes 
an increasingly literary elaboration in the other two Euripidean dreams, 
though this impairs only slightly the oniric character of the latter. In E. IT 
the dream is dramatically almost indispensable. Perhaps the increasing 
literary eiaboradon of the key motif — of the nuclear "model" — was 
compensated for by Euripides* increasing insight into its latent content. 
That content seems nearest to the surface in Ids /T— where the dream is 
assigned to a ghrl. It is this that may have enabled the male poet to distance 
himself sufficiendy from what I believe to have been one of his own 
dreams. I concede that this explanation is, at best, plausible; the real 
facts cannot be known. Experience simply shows that the more freely a 
poet exploits his unconscious, the more he learns to tolerate it. In that 
sense only, creadve work can also be tlioughtof as a kind of seil-adnunistered 
psycholherapy.W 

Literary Dreams and Dream-Books. Ancient writers on dreams and on their 

MThe role of the uncomcious (= impiratluu = the Muses) in poclxy was probably 

•hwayi temed by poeto. Though nodng that he had ml undenttiod the hnplicatiom of tfie 

dreams he had invented, the novelist W. Jensen (^p) accepted (50) their analysis by 
Freud (^/). Cp. also Kris {54)'. a brilliant book, marred, in my estimate, only by the 
imneceasary concept: "regression in the service of the Ego". I offered elaew^iere a theory 
of artistic creativity not involving this concept {15). 

>' On the "closed universe" unity of i\\r two in E. IT., rp. cliap. 8, note 97. 

>* Ritchie (6tf, p. 345 S.) proposes the sequence: Rh.t Hec, IT, 

n Primal loene; the duld's rod or imaginary experience of parental coitus. It is plainly 
mentioned in A. Diet. Sioff. 

>» Cp. Goethe's famnus remark: "I had a choice between writing Werther and commit- 
ting suicide." The analysis of defence mechanisms weakeiu them; that of sublimations 
■trwgthmt them (5/}— and aeative woffc a luhlimation at iti beit (15). 
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interpretation fall, in the first approximation, into two categories. Both 
Artemidoros — though he claims to discuss also some dreams told to him 
by his clientsi^ — and Macrobius appear to use aprioristic systems of 
interpretation. Pseudo-Hippokrates {insomn.) probably, Aristoteles almost 
certainly (Arist. insomn.; de div. somn.), use a system which is partly indue* 
tiv€ (based upon observation) and partly hypothedoo-deductive. I cannot 
discuss here the various classifications of dreams used by the ancients, for 
modem scholars still disagree on the exact system of dasdfication they used 
(59) chap. 4; 75, cp. 5, pp. 171 ff.) ; fortunately it is not necessary for me 
to do so. 

What matters is that, since literary dreams arc, on one level, cultural 
artefacts, meant to be "significant", one would expect them to fit dream- 
book systems better than inductive, scientific ones, since, qua cultural 
artefacts, they are, in part, meant to be consciously understandable for 
theatre-goers more or less familiar with traditional systems of dream 
interpretation. Dream-books are manifestly interested in prophetic or 
clairvoyant symbols, whose meanings they seek to ascertain. Poets are 
interested midnly in inner meanings and then (wittingly or unwittingly) 
cast about for — often traditional — symbols, capable of ex pr es s ing these 
"meanings*'. Hence, dreams devised by a few great poets (e.g., Homeros) 
and by many minor ones do, in fact, fit primarily "literary" and therefore 
also dream-book "models". Of course, this does not necessarily imply that 
even such pre-patterned dreams lack an interpretable latent content, 
though it becomes discernible only after the layers of cultural meanings 
and purposes which cover it are, so to speak, "scraped ofiT* and, alter 
being separated from the dream's core, are used as "associations'*. This is 
well exemplified by the Sophddean Klytaimnestra's dream (chap. 7), 
and by my analysis thereof. 

Given this cultural background of the literary dream, it is extremely 
striking how genuinely dreamlike both Aischylean and Euripidean dreams 
are. They are not simply dream-book type omens masquerading as dreams. 
In fact, Euripidean dreams appear to be variations on a real dream's 
theme, though the dramatic personages to whom they are attributed try 
their best to nuJst them sound like oradcs and Aval them as prophetic or 
clairvoyant. 

Still, with one striking exception (A. Ag. 420 ff., cp. chap. 3), Aischylean 

dreams, though plausible as dreams, do differ somewhat from Euripidean 

dreams. I will attempt to highlight these differences by contrasting the 
different accounts these poets give of the history of the Delphic oracle 
(A. Eum. init.; £. IT 1235 ff.), whose antiquity both of them take for 
granted. 20 

Thus, Aischylos favoured tales of reconciliation: the peaceful transfer of 
the orade's ownership is part of a non-oooflictual evolutionary prooev. 
There is no hint of su«^ a continuity in Euripdes' account of how Apolkm 
wrested the oracle from the ckthcniian deities: the new ''management" 
turns a haphazardly run self-service workshop into a briskly businesslike 

i*Arteinid. book 5 abo 1.45, 1.78, 1.79. 

20 Brelich {8, p. goo) plMiribly fuggetis that Giedc ideas about dieaim may bave a pre- 
iielleiuc origiiL 
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oracle &ctory, while the dispossessed Earth defiantly sends men dreams 
that compete with the shrine's high-priced oracles, which profess to inter- 
pret the Pythia's inspired ravings. In Euripides, the dream (— oracle) is 

not immediately processed by experts (E. Hec. 87 ff.) : it corresponds to the 
Pythia's as yet "untranslated" ravings. A faint trace of this is discernible 
even in Aischylos: lo first tells her recurrent dream and then reports that 
her father Inachos asked oracular siu"ines what it meant (chap. 2). 
According to Euripides {IT 1259 ff.), the dreams which compete wiUi 
the official orade rise firom the depths of the Earth — ^that probably 
symbolize the timeless depths of the wiconscious. This, **£i]ripides the 
Irrationalist" (52) may nvdl have understood.21 The E. /T choral passage 
about the history of the Delphic oracle is. In a sense, an ''explanation" of 
Euripides' Bakckdy which instances, in party the ''theory of dreams" 
enunciated in E. IT. This, in turn, casts doubt upon the often expressed 
view that E. IT — which I hold to be one of Euripides' most meaningful 
dramas — is simply an escapist adventure story. 

Though I will have occasion to refer repeatedly to the following matter, 
I must mention here at least in passing one radical difference between many 
Homeric, etc., dreams and all but one (A. PF, chap. 2) of the dreams in the 
surviving tra^dies: it is the absence of articulate speech in the latter, on 
the one hand, and the occurrence, in at least one drama (£. IT 52), of 
what is certainly an inarticulate human voice. This is quite dreamlike.22 

Sunmiing up, Artemidoros would have had a field day interpreting 
most Homeric dreams and also many dreams devised by lesser ancient 
authors. But he would probably have failed to sense most of the implica- 
tions of Aischylean and Euripidean dreams: those he would have detected 
would have been oracular, rather than properly psychological. Cullure- 
historically this means that the manner of emilirimng literary dreams had 
changed between the age of HimieroB and that of tb« great tragic poets — 
though the dhange was by no means oomplete.z' The causes of this change 
are, for the time being, not discernible — at least to me. Since the change 
is perhaps most manifest in drama, one might think in this connection of 
the far from negligible similarity between "seeing a dream" and seeing a 
play (chap. 3, note 287). But that is as it may be. What does matter is 
that the appearance of psychologically plausible dreams in tragedy seems 
to have given a more realistic turn to at least one Greek theory of dream 
interpretation : that of Aristoteles. 

" Unborn Mohave shamans "dream" the creation myth alrcMly in the maternal 
womb {93, pp. 754 f., 770 fl*., 775 ff., cp. JO, chap. 9). Gmtnl Austntliam caU mythical 
times: "dream time^' ($9)1 this is mnfinnfd even by the most coniervative andiropolo- 
gi«t8 {35). 

2> Since £. IT 291 ff. is somewhat corrupt and also contains a lacuna, I can do no 
more than note that, certain coqjectures ai to the meaning of the comipt text and as to 
the content of the lacuna are correc t, Orestes mistakes inaitictllatc animal sounds for the 
voices of the Erinyes. As to the Sophoklean Aias (S. Aj.), he apparently did not notice in 
his madness tiiat the animals he mistook for his enemies produced (like Aischylos' sleep- 
ing Erinyes) imuHad^ ■oundt. This ii psychfatrically intcterting. A patient of mine often 
mumbled to the point of being unintelligible, so as to ofalitente ''modestly** what she 
deemed to be "improper" (chap. 8, notes 137, 178). 

u Dreams of the **dUl'* type are found in Hdt. PL OAa 44a etc.; cp. Deuboer 
is, p. 13) (B^.)* 
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Realistic Dreams in Tragedy and their Interpretability. Just as the scholastics* 
faith in Aristoteles' greatness as a biologist could be proven right only by 
modem biologists, so only the professional psychologist can prove or dis- 
prove the — loiiietiiiies approving (pB.-Long. de subUm,; 15.3 if.) and 
sometimes condemnatory (PI. Rii^, 3.8 p. 396a ff., etc.) — observation of 
ancient critics that the tragic poets were perceptive students of the ab- 
normal,24 i.e., of a condition in which the unconscious plays as great a role 
as it does in dreams, which (according to Freud's well-known remark) 
are "the royal road to the unconscious." Yet, even though the test case of 
the tragic poets' psychological realism is, in terms of this view, their hand- 
ling of dreams, a systematically psychological and even psycho-analytical 
study of Greek tragedy-dreams is, so far as I know, still wanting {6j, 61, 
57). It is this gap my book seeks to fill. 

It goes without saying that, both according to Greek thoughtand modem 
research, the dream is, in a sense, a metaphor. And it is at this juicture 
that one can, by citing certain Aristotelian texts, not only understand the 
basic resemblance between metaj^or and dream, but, what is more, get a 
glimpse of how the "meaning" of the metaphor (and of the dream) is "en- 
coded" by the poet (or by the dreamer) and how the encoded "message" — 
in the sense in which this word is used in communication theory rather than 
in occultism — is then decoded. 

Mek^hor, "For it is the nature of a riddle that one states facts by linking 
impossibilities together {of course, <me cannot do this by putting the actual 
words for things together, but one can if one uses metaphor)'* (Arist 
Poei, i458a24 ff.). "But by far the most important is to be good at meta- 
phor. For this is the only one that cannot be learnt from anyone else,25 and 
it is a sign of natural genius, as to be good at metaphor is to perceive 
resemblances" (Arist. Poet, I459a5 if.; M. Hubbard's translation, ^7, 
pp. 121 f.). 

Dream Interprelalion. "The most skilful interpreter of dreams is he who 
has the fiiculty of observing resemblances. Any one may interpret dreams 
which are vivid and plain. But speaking of 'resemblances,* I mean that 
dream presentations are analogous to the forms reflected in water, as 
indeed we have already stated. In the latter case, if the motion in the 
water be great, the reflection has no resemblance to its original, nor do the 
forms resemble the real objects. Skilful, indeed, would he be in interpret- 
ing such rclicctions who could rapidly discern, and at a glance compre- 
hend, the scattered [dislocated G.D.] and distorted fragments of such 
forms, so as to perceive that one of them represents a man, or a horse, or 
anything whatever. Accordingly, in the other case also, in a similar way, 
some such things as this [blurred image] is all that a dream amounts to, 
for the internal movement effaces the clearness of the dream*' (Arist 
dt dw. somn. 464b5 ff.; J. L. Beare's translation). 

*4 Several psychologically sophisticated Hdleniits have shown this to be true: Dodds 
(5/, 55, etc.); Bezdcchi {4); Blaiklock (5, chap. 7); cp. 14, 24, s6, sg. 

29 This fits what I note elsewhere in this work; it is impossible to contrive a phmriWe 
dieam by recourse to cognitive processes on/y. Aristoteles* view, that tfie art of cailfiviQg 
good metaphow ii untcachable, has the same impiicatiosii* 
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The modus optrauH of the poet and of the dreamer on the one hand, 
and that of the literary critic and of the dream-interpreter on the other 
hand, are, thus, dearly complementary. The poet constructs a metaphor- 
riddle-dr^un; the dream-interpreter disassembles the dream-riddle- 
metaphor and then re-assembles it "correctly". He can do this, for he is able 
to recognize the liidden similarity between tlie model and its distorted 
copy. The poet creates a stylized copy of reality which, despite its enigmatic 
character, preserves, in a recognizable form — tliough on several levels 
(overdetermination) — the ttstnet of what it represents ("original"). 26 The 
poet turns reality into a dreamlike metaphor; the dream-interpreter 
re-oonverts a metaphor-like dream into reality. Both must be able to 
ditoem the "invariants" : the latent similarities both hidden and revealed 
by manifest dissimilarities.^? Neither psycho-analytical interpretation nor 
structural analysis go much beyond this Aristotelian insight ... for exam- 
ple in the case of my demonstration (chap. 8) that all three Euripidean 
dreams express the same intra-psychic reality, by means of three different 
metaphors — and therefore produce almost the same effect. 

Unfortimately, it is precisely in this respect that the psycho-analytical 
decoding of a dream (metaphor) sometimes meets with criticism, though 
already Aristoteles noted that all men are not equally skilled either in 
contriving or in decoding metaphors (dreams). I must therefore seek to 
strengthen my point by an analogy. Ophthalmologists test colour blind- 
ness by showing the patient a piece of paper covered with variously 
coloured dots (Ischihara test). People with normal colour vision immedi- 
ately discern that certain dots form a number — a 5. But people with 
defective colour vision will discern a very different number — a 2. Now, 
though I have normal colour vision, I can, for some reason, easily make 
myself see the way a colour-blind person does: I first discern the "5" and 
then, very rapidly, also the *'s'* . . . but never the two simultaneously 
(complementarity of perception patterns) {30). 

It stands to reason that a person having normal colour vision may not 
say that the colour-blind person is "hallucinating^* the number **2*' — nor 
vice versa, of course. Charges of "wild" interpretation are often equally 
lUyust. The "2" — discernible almost only for the colour blind — is there, 
even if persons having a normal colour vision do not see it. 28 More will be 
said about this matter in connection with the inner complexity that makes 
Aischylos' seemingly monolithic outward simplicity possible. 

This being said, it does not matter very much whether a poet "intuitive- 
ly" contrives a plausible dream or whether, bm I believe, the three Euri- 
pidean dreams are poetic elaborations of one of his own dreams (chap. 8). 

2<> Aristoteles' discussion of the relationship between the object and its distorted mirror 
imagc(s) in moving water is perhaps the first allusion to "continuous transformations", 
such as arc studied in topology and in some other branches of modem mathematics. 

2' "Invariant" is used here in an almost mathematical sense: as that part of a (mathe- 
matical) expression which does not change when the expression as a whole is subjected 
to a teriei of transformatioos. Thus, when one twists a rubber ball, this does not modify 
the "neighborhood relationship" between adjacent points on its surface. 

i« A well-known theoretical physicist said to me: "I have no trouble following psycho- 
analytical reasoning, for, as a physicist, I am accustomed to look behind the facade of 

dnagp." The colour-bliiid are good at recognising camouflaged oliiects. 
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Thougli this was probably a recurrent dream, the actual dream-narratives 
are so well int^rated with the plots of the tragedies in M^ch they occur, 
that he could not have dreamed all three ^iueUy as he re-told them.29 I 
simply note that certain peculiar arrangements recur also in the works 
of other great artists: even the epicene sensuality of a number of 
Leonardo da Vinci's paintings is psycho-analytically interpretable.^ 

The recurrence of a pattern in an artist's work proves its unconscious 
importance for him and may represent a — partly effective — attempt to 
master some trauma or conflict by means of repetitive fantasies or dreams 
(j6)M Such a recurrent artistic exploitation of the same basic pattern 
reflects, on the one hand, the stability and continued influence of Ae con- 
flict — ^but, on the other hand, also the (at least palliative, and, in the best 
cases, truly sublimatory) stabihty of the "coimter-measurcs" : that of the 
well-controlled neurosis quite as much as that of the sublmaktrilj cnaiwt 
character structure. 

The Problem of Survival: Genius 

It is a crucial — and, I think, relatively neglected — question why, after a 
lapse of nearly 2,500 years, Greek tragedy can still move the modern 
reader — even in a Hal prose translation, even in a capricious "Nachdich- 
tung". Parts of the text arc corrupt; our understanding of classical Greek 
is imperfect; scholars debate the exact meaning even of well-preserved 
texts; we can never quite think — ^nor fully feel — the way die Greeks did. 
Wha^ then, continues to move — and even bewitch — us in these ancient 
texts, most of whose cultural context is irretrievably lost? Much research 
is needed before we can understand why Kimon could marry his (pre- 
sumably paternal) half-sister Elpinike (Flu. V. Cim. 4, etc.), apparently 
without undue anxiety — though neither the reader nor the author of this 
book could do so. But we must also recall that Kimon could not have 
married his uterine half-sister, either without anxiety or with social approvaL 
And, I think, insufiicient attention has been paid to the fact that, a< Mf 
time of this permitted but unusual marriage — ridiculed in Eupolis fr. 208 — 
Kimon was a dissolute, uncultured, alcoholic boob (as shown by his 
nickname) and that, apparently, even later on, Elpinike was never a decorous 
Athenian lady (Plu. V. Cim. 4,14). "Historical psychology" can explain 

^' Their original model can hardly have been a friend's dream which he told to Euri- 
pides ... for in that case he would not have utilized its latent content and structure, but 
some of its **inaiiifcst content". Abo, disciunng one's dreams vnth others was thought to 
be unmannerly: Thphr. Cfiar. 3.3, 16. 11, 95.1 f. 

5* Freud (.fs). Another of Freud's interpretations of Leonardo's psychology — the 
"predatory bird = mother" equation — has, in the meantime, been confirmed by archaeo- 
lofl^ findings. Bradley (7), citing MeUaart notes that at Gatal HOyOk (Shrine i) 
each of a female deity's brrasts Contained the skuU of E griffim vultuic, whose pTOtnidi^ 
beak represented the nipple. 

» An outstandii^ Hungarian novelist, J4nos Kodolftnyi, wdiase woilshave, r egrett a bly, 
never been translated, utilizes in several of his novels — historical as wdl as modem — the 
same family constellation: a stern father, a mother who disappeared inexplicably, a kind 
stepmother, an envied younger male half-sibling, causing the departure from home of the 
dde^ son. But this recurrent pattern is, in each case, re>wotked In a brillianlly difocnt 
but equally pcnuasive manner. Thn constellation cmU be autoUographicaL 
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YAsf Kimon amU take this st^, as cultural considerations explain why he 
was ptnmtltd to talce it. But only psycho-analysis — ^which bears in mind his 
tarly conduct — can explain why this marriage did actually take place. 

I cannot retrace here the reasoning of my two studies on the problem of 
the "appeal" of works of art (/j, 27). I can only say that whereas our 
access to most of Aischylos' or Euripides' "tools" is defective or partial, we 
have toted access to the crucial element of their creative work: to its iin- 
cimscioius content, provided we are willing to open the deeper layers of our 
minds to its impact. For most great Greek tragedies—and other works of 
great beauty as well— 4eal with the eternal preoccupatiwis, desires and 
firustrations of the human mind — and especially of its unconscious layers. 
Each man must deal somehow with his Oedipus complex. Few of us deal 
with it the way the Oidipous of myth did — even fewer the way Sophokles 
did : by the sublimation of subjective conflicts into a masterpiece. 

1 have conceded elsewhere (75) that our defective grasp of a great artist's 
tools and the limited "convertibility" of the "currency" wherewith each 
culture permits its members to bribe their Super-egos, do create barriers to 
a full appredation of woria of art not of our time and cultural area. But I 
hold that we do have a near-complete access to the mideus of each great 
work of art, whaUm its historical and cultural setting may be: to its 
**unoonscious" content as reflected in the work of art; we can even discern 
the congruence of the structure of the work of art with the structure the 
human psyche (27). 

This implies that on one, crucial, level the great artist is also a great 
realist. He is psychologically plausible — and never more so than when he 
brings to the fore the latent problems of everyone partaking of the human 
estate. 

In this sense, then, the present work b a study of the psychological 
realism of the tragic poets — especially in respect to that (imoomdous) 
portion of the psyche which expresses itself in dreams. And, in demonstrat- 
ing this realism, I hope I contribute something also tOOUr understanding of 

the possibility of the survival of great art across countless years and cul- 
turally seemingly insuperable barriers. I need only define the nature of the 
great poet's realism. 

The Realism 0/ Pegasos is, on anatomical and physiological grounds, 
totally spurious. Yet, in some peculiar manner, Pegasos continues to 
"persuade** us. In one sense his persuasiveness partaJDCs of that of the 
incredible plot of the OuSpous Tyramias, or of that of the inedible beef car- 
cass painted by Rembrandt. We accept the incredible — or the inedible — 
because the artist endows it with "beauty" (/j). But Pegasos also has other 
realistic credentials, the most persuasive of which are his (implausible) wings. • 

Psycho-analysts have concerned themselves a great deal with the mean- 
ing of riding for the unconscious : with the oddly ambiguous symbolic 
reciprocity between the rider and the ridden, whose roles are surprisingly 
interchangeable both in rituals and in dreams.^ The erotic significance 
of dreams of flying was discovered long before Freud {39, chap, i ) .33 

12 Cp. chap. 3, note 104; chap. 8, note 76; chap, g note 69, also //, 14, /7, 5^. 
u Modem ncurolocical •tudiet of ileq> show tbat pcriodt of dftimliig are uniaUy 
preceded by a brief erection (5). 
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I hold that the persuasiveness of winged Pegasos consists precisely in his 
combining the realistic representation ol" a horse with a symbolic allusion 
(wings) to the fantasmatic core of what riding (= fiyingj represents for the 
unconscious mind. 

A very similar problem arises in connection with the "credibility** of 
myths. I formerly thought that we accept the incredible elements of a 
myth as part of a "package deal" : vre pretend to believe the unbelievable, 
in order to be able to enjoy the tale. Today I feel that this conception 
reflects only the operations of the conscious mind, whose importance no 
person in his right senses will underestimate. In psycho-analytical terms 
the situation is, ho\\ cvcr, somewhat different. \Vc accept the "fiction" as 
a whole, and particularly its objectively least credible elements if — and only 
if — they reflect, symboUcally, the unconscious, fantasmatic components of 
the ta^'s credible part. This permits certain systematically repressed 
thoughts to become almost consdous, for myth-makers and great poets 
feel and utter the "unthinkable** — ^but do so in accordance with a special 
code of the proprieties: with the rules of art (75). 

The (psychological) realism of Fegasos is inseparable firom the truthful- 
ness of Apollon Loxias, the prophet. "The Lord whose oracle is that at 
Delphi neither speaks nor conceals, but indicates" (Heraclit.yr. 93 D-K). 
Behind the "indication" that is Pegasos, there is, at once, the world of 
magnificent real horses and the world of actual dreams of riding and flying. 
Such, too, is the psychological realism of tiie dream narratives of Greek 
tragic poets. 

At the other end of the spectrum stands the Ghimaira, no part of whidi 
corresponds to a real and wholt creature: this juxtaposition of disparate 
fragments seeks to condense too many fragmentary and split meanings into 

an inacceptable pseudo-whole. For the non-archaeologist it represents only 
the total negation of reaUty: the chimaerical. Having no compelling and 
unified counterpart even in the affect-laden fantasies subtending weird 
dreams, it lacks the characteristic inevitability which even dreamers of 
seemingly "absurd" dreams experience. Lacking what is tecluiically called 
a "system-adequate closure of die configuration** (GestaU), the Chimaira — 
and Ghimaira-like literary productions (including Ailios Aristeides* 
heavily re-worked "dreams'*)— can only perpetuate the conflict rumina- 
tively, obsessively, but cannot provide a katharsia — let alone a sublimatory 
resolution — of the anxiety. 

And this brings me to a hypothesis which I can state here only in the 
most succinct manner. What little is known of satyr-plays permits one to 
affirm that the Greek tetralogy' provided a double katharsis. The tragic 
trilogy made the intolerable acceptable by means of beauty — the terminal 
satyr-play made the same type of intolerable material bearable through 
riotous humour. In short, in the tetralogy intolerable ("ego-dystonic**) 
unconscious material was provided with taw passports to consciousness : the 
aesthetic passport of tragedy and the humorous passport of the satyr^ 
play.** 

M I diiaHed dsewhere the equivalence of the two alibii: An **oliioene*' itory becomes 

socially acceptable if it is told "beautifully enough" (S. 07^ or * Vitdly enou^** (A IMeI. 
8io S. H.L.-J.) (ij). Cp. cbapi. i, note 34; 8, note 190. 
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T%e CoH^tlexiiies of SimpHmijf, A fiuther foreseeable objection wai well 
fonnulated by Fraenkd: for Verrall "Aeschylus was too simple and solid . . . 
he wanted him more complex" {36, i, p. 57). Fraenkcl then adds (p. 59) : 
"Headlam was more attracted by psychological complexity than by sunple 
grandeur." I fully subscribe to Fraenkel's verdict — but with one crucial 
caveat: Headlam's **psycholog>'" is a home-made "flying gallop" pseudo- 
psychology and the complexities that Vcrrali devised resemble those a 
shrewd lawyer creates to obfuscate a straightforward issue. But that, in a 
way, is beiide the point. 

Tlw crudal issue is the distinction to be made between the simplicity 
(or complexity) of the "object" and that of its explmation. 

It is an almost universal rule that the appearance of a streamlined outer 
simplicity — such as the "simple grandeur" of Aischylos — is a direct 
consequence of the "object's" inner complexity. The harmonious and in- 
deed grandiose simplicity of a modern jet-plane's contours is made possible 
by the incredible complexity of its inner pans. The jagged, complicated 
contours of a World War I plane reflected the primitiveness and simpUcity 
of its inner parts: its ''complexity" was IS m 

or in certain modem "poets**. CSompared to the streamlined 
dolphinr— dosest to man in its intelUgence — the "Portuguese man-of- 
war", a very simple (uranism, is sheer "gingerbread". Equations of 
incredible complexity underHe Einstein's "simple" conclusion: e = mcK 
I confidently affirm that infinitely more complicated psychological pro- 
cesses underlie a two-line Simonides epigram than subtend the cryptic 
pseudo-ravings of Lykophron's Alexandra. 

Man's mind — and, a fortiori^ the mind of genius — is, whether one likes 
it or not, a singularly complicated device. In studying its operation»— and 
never more so than when that mind comes up witii an incomparably lean 
and Mpm utterance: with an Aischylean dramatic passage, with a 
Simonides epigram, with Einstein's basic formula— one must constantly 
bear in mind the great mathematician Lagrange's warning: "Nature 
simply does not care how great the mathematical difficulties are wherewith 
it confronts its students." 

Precisely because the solid, majestic, monolithic simplicity of Aischylos 
is glaringly obvious, the assumption is inevitable that almost incredibly 
mmplftig taught prooesieB rendered that noble simplicity of the "oliject" 
possflile. Simple grandeur results firom the perfect articulation of real 
coinplcrities. 

I italicized the word "real", for much depends on it. The great fugal 
movement of Mozart's Jupiter symphony sounds simple and smooth: 
its dazzling contrapuntal sophistication is revealed only by a meticulous 
analysis of the score. Of course, a conductor wishing to be "different" 
can easily destroy this impression of total simplicity, by instructing those 
who play the "middle voices" to play too loudly. That, I think is com- 
parable to the means — condemned by Fraenkd and rightly condemned 
fay him — ^used by Verrall and fay Headlam to make the interpretatm of 
Aischylos seem complex. Giever oomp]enty<4nongen tend to forgiet that 
at the end of llieir road tiiere still is Aischylos himself, in all his majestic 
"liiqplicity". 
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I must pursue this analogy a little further. During a rehear saU a conductor 
may well instruct those who play the middle voices to play more loudly, 
to test the correctness of their performance. I'his will insure that they will 
play these middle voices well, but without undue loudness, at the actual 
perforvnance. 

Given the homophonic character of scientific discourse (5^, pp. 22 S.) — 
though, I fed, not of great poetry (#0) — am, throughout this boiok, 
compelled to behave as does a conductor during rehtarsaU. I must hig^ght 
now the treble, now the alto, now the bass, for the nature of sdtni^ 
discourse offers no alternative. But I have — with love and reverence — 
always borne in mind that at the beginning of my discourse there is the 
awesomely complex simpUcity of Aischylos or of Euripides and that these 
same venerable texts also mark the end of my road. I have, therefore, 
been mindful also of another of Lagrange's maxims: "Seek simplicity, but 
distrust it!" I have tried to look at the detaUs with the microscope, the 
better to understand their subordination to— and importance for — the 
u^oU. I have soi;^ht to analyse the aerodynamic subtleties of the hawk's 
anatomy and motion, the better to apprehend in the end the fierce 
simplicity of its soaring ascent and lethal dive. I have not tried to display 
my subtlety, but to understand the subtlety of the mans Aischylos uso[l to 
achieve simplicity. 

I hold, in conclusion, that the weaver's art, which produces the seamless 
web of great tragedy, is greater by far than that of the maker of a crazy 
quilt, for each of his threads runs unobtrusively the whole length of the warp 
or woof. Nothing in a y/oik of genius is gratuitous and transilient. I also 
know that I have discerned on^ some of the threads of the great purple 
cloth that Agamemnon trod when walking into the immortality of &te 
and fame. I only ask that it be omceded that I have done so scrupulously 
and with reverence. 
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ATOCCA (BACIAEIA) 

46o5<inT|v pioi 5uo ywaiK* eueiVove, i8i 
f| |ilv TrhrAoici nepciKoic ficKriiievri, 
f\ 5' avjTE AcopiKoiciv, elc 6yiv ^jloAeIv, 
ItfyiBsi T6 T&v vOv bcnpmct & tO L iroXO, 

K^^Asi T* dii&iKO, Koi Kaciyvi^Ta yivouc 1 85 

'raOroD* n^pon; 6* fvoiov f) ^ *EAX&6a 
i^i)p9 AaxoGca yalov, i\ 5^ pdppopov. 
TO^TCO crdciv Tiv', die 4ycb *56kouv 6pav, 
TeOx^tv kv dXAriAcncr "iroTc 5' fuoc uoddyv 

KOCTeTxe Kdupduvev, dpuaciv 5' Otto 190 
jEuyvuciv ouTcb Kai AerraSv' err' crux^vcov 
Tidrici. x^i IJ^v TT)5' envpyoOro croA^ 

f^viaici t' eTxev Euapiciov croiia, 
1\ 5* k9a59C3£, Kai x^poTv ivrx] 5(9pou 

8iaciroipdcc6i Kod fuvopiTd^ei ^{9 195 
Arau x^*v£&v Mod juy6v 6pa0ci tikov. 
TrlTTTEi 5* ^^6c TTote, Mod irorrfip Trapkrarai 

AapEioc oiKTeipcov C9£* tov 5' ottcoc 6pqi 
iip^c, itettAouc ^i^yvuciv diifi <M\unu 

(Smyth's text) 



Translationi 

Atassa (the Qiiecii): I dreamed that two women in fair vesture, one 
appardled in Persian garb, the other in Dorian attire, appeared befisre 
mine eyes; both in stature far more striking than are the women of our 
time, in beauty flawless, sisters of the selfsame race. As for the country 
wherein they dwelt, to one had been assigned by lot the land of Hellas, to 
the other that of the barbarians. The twain, to my fancy, seemed to pro- 
voke each other to a mutual feud; and my son, made aware of this, strove 
to restrain and to soothe them, and yoked them both to his car and 
placed the ooUap4trap8 upon their necks. The one bore herself proudly in 
these trappings and kept her mouth obedient to the rein. The other 
struggled and with her hand rent asunder the harness of the car; then, 
free of the curb [?], dragged it violently along with her and snapped the 
yoke asunder. My son was hurled to the ground and his father Dareios 
stood by his side compassionating him. But Xerxes, when he beheld him, 
rent his garments about his limbs. 

(Smyth's translation) 

(The exact details of the manner in which the woman in the Dorian garb 
frees herself and, none the less, drags the chariot along are not altogether 
clear; cp. Broadhead ad loc. and my comments, infra.) 
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Atossa's dream confronted me with unexpected difficulties. For reasons 

to be enumerated below, it struck me as a "literary dream" — as a mere 
allegory. The "final" draft of this chapter was ready when, in quick 
succession, two unpublished reports on this dreami made me realize that 
I had missed the essence of its meaning, and that the chapter would have 
to be completely rewritten. The important methodological implications 
of tfaii ibrtunate mishap are discussed in the General Introduction. 
Hie facts that misled me were: 

(1) The text's excellent state> not only in comparison nvith that of other 

Aischylean dreams, but even with that of the Aischylean corpus as a 
whole. The few and imimportant errors arc easily rectifiable; the t^paratus 
criiicus of this passage is exceptionally short. Differences of opinion about 
the meaning of certain details do not create problems of interpretation for 
the psycho-analyst. At first, I deemed this to be puma facie evidence that 
this text's latent content was not disturbing enough to cause its many 
copyists to perpetrate defensive mistakes.^ Such mistakes represent what 
I call (77, chap. 23) the "this far and no further" reaction: '*I have heard 
aUI can tolerate"* 

My failure to grasp this dream's essence well exemplifies such defensive 
blind spots. The dream's unconscious "message" simply did not reach me 
until the reports of my students and of Miss Padel confronted me with it. 

(2) I did not recognize that Atossa was "present" in her dream* let 
alone that slic was doubly present. 

(3) The dream is manifestly prophetic and clairvoyant. Its message is 
duplicated on awakening first by the bird omen, then by the Messenger's 
report and at last also by the defeated Xerxes' return. Proofs of the dream's 
oracular character are "laid on too thidk". Even Dareios' (nou-dair- 
voyant, 739 ff.) ghost treats it as an oracle. I simply failed to see that, as in 
actual dreams, the real content of this dream simply reflects the past. 

(4) The day's residue exerts almost no influence on the imagery. Only 
the anxioiu mood of many preceding days is echoed by the dream's out- 
come — as is the case, for example, also in vv. 133 ff. 

(5) No one is puzzled in the least by the dream's meaning; all seek only 
to avert its disastrous "prophecy" (221 fr.).3 Since that is less individual 
behaviour than a reflecdon of Greek cultural practices, it caused me to 
aasume that what precedes this series of cultural reactions is also primarily 

1 The woric-group report of four or my students (Mmcs Agnis Casiani^, M.A., and 
Josy Thibaut, M.A., MM. J. -P. Largillet and Ghr. Sanchcs) and a paper IXm Ruth 
Padel, B.A., had written for her Oxford tutor. 

2 Patients producing **deep" materia^ fumble and commit many lapses. It is difficult to 
recall even one't own dream, let alone that of someone else. Analysands often forget all or 
part of their dreams. Those who jot them down in the middle of knight sometimes cannot 
reconstruct the dream from their sketchy notes — and are at times even unable to decipher 
them. On writing down one's dreams, cp. Freud 38^ pp. 89 ff. and Abraham /, chap. 5. 
On tiie difficidtia of ranembcfing Ae dreamt of othen, 

' But I note the absence of an evil-dispelling exposure of the fantasm — or of the dreamer's 
senses — to the hght of day: S. JS/. 434 ff. and schol. ad loc.; £. Hec 68 f., IT 42 ff.; cp. 
E. At. 1964 and my diinWrion of that scene {aj), also chap. 2, note 104. On ablutions. 
cp, GtOCTwIwom ad w. 801-004. 
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cultural in nature : an allegory rather than an authentic dream. Atossa is 
specifically concerned with the shadow her dream casts on her waking 
experiences (603 ff.). The ritual seeks to control not only the events, but 
the anxiety reaction as well {36), for in Aischylos the waking reaction to a 
dream is the most effective clue to its "meaning" {18). But the bird omen 
appears to decrease Atossa's &ith in apotropaic rituals, for the hawk 
( B Greece) does not spare the eagle ( — Persia) even after it seeks asylum 
at Apolkm's altar.^ 

(6) The literary quality of this dream narrative is not of the highest. It 
lacks Aischylos' compelling vision and the torrential power of his poetic 
diction. In trying to contrive something outlandish enough to pass as both 
dreamlike and "exotic" (Persian), Aischylos seems to have harnessed the 
racers of his imagination to an ornately cumbersome coronation coach . . . 
or, better still, to a royal hearse. To insure absolute transparence, he 
devised a quasi-aUegory and not an immediately persuasive dream. 
Instead of letting fantasy ninterpret the real world, turning the common- 
place into sheer magic, he tried to manu&cture the substance of a fantasy 
world and therefore (predicubly) &ilcd to bring into being the unemnify 
realistic atmosphere of a dream.' 

In short, the difference between dream and allegory is also the dif- 
ference between great and merely good poetry. A stylized heraldic lion 
representing Scotland is only an allegory; a realistic lion chasing an 
adolescent dreamer through endless corridors is the stuff of dreams and of 
great poetry. The great poet grasps reality with his bare hands; in making 
it his own, he endows it with magic. The merely good poet either plods 
along, passively stq^Mng into the foo^irints of a non-thrilling reality or 
else devises a weird but non-persuasive "world" of his own. Such a con- 
trived world of images and events is queer rather than strange and out- 
landish rather than poetic, for ^eat poetry's springboard must be, always 
was and will ever be reality,. as the dream's springboard is the real waking 
experience of the previous day^ rearranged into an uncanny pattern, fitting 
the requirements of the irrational instinf ts. Poetry and dream have much 
in common with the **uncanny", which is at once "homely" {heindseh « 
familiar) and "secretive" {fuimlich) (5^). 

Thus, the imcannily dreamlike scene in Henry James' Thi Turn of the 
Screw {4s) t in which the children pretend not to notice the "supernatural'* 
happenings all about him, derives its compeUing power solely firom its 
intensification of reality. Dream, myth and great poetry re-structure 
reality in a new way. Allegory and the "literary dream" arrange extrava- 
gant elements in a conventional manner? (cp. chap. 7). The interpretation 

* On the eagle as a suppliant not protected by ApoUoo, becauK of Xersa* narikges at 
Delphi (Hdt. 8.35-39), ^P- Broadhcad ad v. 207. 

3 Of course, the extent of his failure must be appraised by Aischylean standards: what is 
a failure for Aischylos would, I fed, be a triumph for a BakchyKdes. (Though it it in- 
spired in part by professional jealousy, one probably cannot go wrong in accepting 
Pindaros' estimate of Bakchylides' worth, cp. schoU. Pi. O. 2.154b, N. 3.143« P. 97, 131, 
166; cp. also p8.-Long. subl. 33.) But I admit that certainty is impossible. 

*Tlie day residue; cp. Hdt. 7.16; Arist tnsemn. 461817 ff., etc. 

"> A somewhat pedestrian analogy will clarify the difference between realistic elements 
rearranged in a new way and unrealistic elements arranged in a traditional way. A 
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of a dream must account primarily for the affective and other latent forces 
reiponsible for the distortion of the usual arrangement of fairly ordinary 
elements, which need not even be represented by means of symbols in 
order to create a dreamlike, mythical or poetic sequence and imagery. 
The structure — in L^vi-Strauss' sense (^7, 48, ^g, 50, 5/) — is all that 
matters. In an allegory, or in a literary dream, the individual symbols 
alone need be decoded— oAen simply with the hdp of a trivial dictionary 
of symbob. Once this is done, the allegory becomes completely transpaient. 

But AischyloB asleep is, of course, still Aischylos. Though Atossa's 
mmifest dream is, on this level of analysis, almost an allegory, it contains 
enough persuasive touches derived firam the world of dreams, myths and 
poetry to reveal its dreamlike origins, if one can but discern them. I had, at 
first, failed to recognize these touches. But, enlightened by my young 
friends, I now hold that this is a genuine "dream", disguised as an allegory. 
The quesdon is simply: what caused Aischylos so to disguise the dream? 

The simplest and most plausible assumption is that, when he decided to 
devise a dream for Atossa, die first fantasies that flitted in and out of his 
preconsdous mind were so anxiety-arousing that they could not be per- 
mitted to enter his conscious mind until they acquired a heavily allegorical 
varnish, whose (cultural-dramatic) meaning was almost clamorously 
obvious. This exempUfies the "red herring" resistance I described in 
cormecdon with certain dreams so startlingly "telepathic" as to distract 
certain analysts from the scrutiny of their latent content (25, pp. 412 ff.).^ 

The transformation of Aischylos' initial preconscious fantasies into the 
actual dream-imagery is probably understandable in terms of Aristoteles' 
observation' that, on awakening and while presumably still in a twilight 
state, the images of the actual dreams are replaced fay different ones. TboA 
type of secondary elaboration is discernible In several of the rhetor 
Arlsteides' own dreams, and also in the "dreams" which some of his 
clients told to Artcmidoro8.><* 

These secondary elaborations helped to smuggle the latent content of 
Aischylos* fantasies past the sentinels of his waking mind — though, once 
written down, the allegorical facade appears to the dream's modern interpreter as 
the means which smuggled its latent content past Atossa's dream censor. 
Tliis, too, is part of the poet's skill, which enables him to represent his 
fantasies as real and to contrive p^chologicedly cred^lt personages. 

Of course, this ''smuggling" called toar the disguising of the latent 
material: for a borrowing of the appearances of an allegory. And it is by 

primitive virbo meqidtm a diiny new axe-head and, not knowing its purpow, wcait it as a 
pendant around his neck, is "dreamlike". A unicorn wearing a miraculous talisman on his 
horn is only "allegorical". This distinction can even be represented more or less mathe- 
matically. Let Ot kfCht real and x, y, z unreal elements. The realistic arrangement is 
= the allegodcsl one: x+y — z. But when dream, myth and poetry transform a 
cirdc into an ellipse, two qualities remain mmtmrI: both are Jordan curvet and both 
can have taogents at every point. 

* For the hiynuui, nymphomania wdl cxem{difiei the 'Ved herring" symptom. He 
naturally assumes that such women are exceptionally sensual, since they seem to shout 
it from the rooftop!. He is therefore luiprised to leam that they are at least ocgMtically 
frigid. f 

* Arist. insomn. 458bso ff., cp. ^nn^. 

Good tniniiiitions of both tels of dreami eadit; 45, j. 
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means of such a dis^iise that the dreamer (or the poet) "socializes" the 
latent content of his dream (or fantasy). He tells it in a "culturally proper" 
manner, which turns the actually dreamed dream — the actually fantasied 
fantasy — into a "culture pattern dream"n in dream-oriented primitive 
society — and into a work of art in more advanced groups, 

There is aome evidence that HomercM alio indulged in such practices. 
His long and elaborate dreams are, for all practical purposes, lacking in 
affective impact and are implausible as dreams. By contrast, his short 
dream metaphor (Hom. JL 22.199 f.) and Penelope's brief erotic dream 
(Hom. Od. 20.87 ff-) ^ire totally believable. Penelope's medium-length 
dream about eagles and geese (Hom. Od. 19.509-581) is even analysable as 
a dream {12). 

The "allegorization" of the initial pre-conscious fantasy may perhaps 
have been further facilitated by the male poet's need to invent an elaborate 
dream for a woman, by the Greek's wisJi to invent a suitably "Persian** 
dream for Atossa, by that of the Marathon fighter to idealize his foe 
Dareios and by that of the Salanus and Plataia warrior to represent with 
compassion Xerxes, the vanquished sacker of his city. 

I have shown so far that what prevented me from detecting the "dream" 
behind its allegorical facade also helped shed light on the psychological 
factors which caused Aischylos to conceal, even from himself, the latent 
content of his fantasy. I can therefore turn at last to the scrutiny of the 
narrative and to its interpretation, stressing in my Commentary precisely 
those details of the allegorical fa9ade which permitted Aischylos to ward 
off a conscious awareness of the latent content of his own fantasy — and 
which caused me to sootomize die latent content of his text.^) 

An allegorical &^e, able to divert even a psycho-analyst from the 
scrutiny of its latent content, well deserves detailed study, for, like Atossa's 
audience, I "interpreted it all too lightly" ^(520) at first. 

Commentary 

StrUU Drmms are fidrly commonly encountered in clinical practice. They 
differ fixmi repetitive dreams in that their manifest content changes, even 
though their conflictual core remains the same {2, 4, 40, 2q). In suocessfiil 
psychotherapies, serial dreams reveal the patients' development and 

maturation. i** In this instance we may assume that Atossa's dream is not 
simply repetitive (176 ff.l hut serial: it is the worst and least ambiguous 
(179 f.) of a series of dreams. I'his is indirectly substantiated by the fact 
that the dream is immediately followed by an even more catastrophic, 

i> 5», du^ i; qK Doddi 5/, chi^*. 4. "Oflidal dream": q». Malinowild (55, pp^ 
98-97). 

" On the '*a«stfaetie aUbi", playing the role of a secondary elaboration, q>. 13. 

» I have noted elsewhere (/7, passim) that an obsessive preoccupation with the im- 
mediately perceptible (behaviour, etc.) is animated less by a desire to be responsibly 
scientific than b^ the need to use the appearances at "!>cicnuhcality" as a defence against 
iniig^t into i—wMy. This defewive *^entiim** ii at obvious in the Kintey reports (43, 44) 
as in the works of many behaviourists. 

14 "I am shown how to do it. I do it. 1 show others how to do it" pp. 163 ff.). 
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unambiguoiu and inmUkt bird omen (205 £), wfakfa^ in turn, is fid- 

lowed by catastrophic news and by the defeated Xenwi' return. 

Tk» Dnam Seguenct ii quite singular. The narrative refers jSnl to the two 
women and to their pre-existing quarrel. Only then is Xerxes mentioned 
and it is quite striking that even though the yoking is mentioned, Xerxes' 
subsequent mounting the chariot is not even hinted at. We simply see 
him thrown from it. At that point, Dareios is also seen in the dream. The 
wording suggests — at least to me — that, in a dreamlike manner, he is 
"suddenly" there, for there ii no bint that he was present aU along. 
Schematically represented, the narrative is fiicused successively on: 

The tall women and thdr quarrel. 

Their harnessing by Xerxes, 

(Somehow Xerxes is suddenly in the chariot). 

The rebellion of one of the women, 

Xerxes' fall, 

Dareios' "appearance" and compassion, 
Xerxes' self-humihation. 

The National Identity of the women is clear. One represents "Persia", the 
Other ilfdM/W Hellas. It seems unnecessary to discuss the details of their 
distinctive dresses.!' 

There is, however, one paradoxical detail which appears to have been 

overlooked: the Dorian-clad woman rebels only tfier being yoked. This 

simply does not fit historical facts : 

(1) Xerxes' Greek subjects fought quite well for him — especially the 
lonianizcd, though originally Dorian, HaHkarnassians.i^ At the time of 
Salamis, the Mainland Greeks hoped in vain that Xerxes' Greek subjects 
would defect (Hdt. 8.19 ff.). They rebelled — and then only ineffectually, 
for the distrustful Persians had already disarmed them — at the end of the 
battle of Mykale, by which time their mutiny made no diffirence (Hdt. 
9.103 ff.). 

(2) Aischylos could not have alluded to the pro-Persian Thessalians and 

Thebans, who never rebelled. 

The initial yoking represents f>erhaps the occupation by Xerxes of 
evacuated Athens (Hdt. 8.61); the rebellion the now homeless Athenians' 
continued resistance, chiefly at Salamis. 

Only one other alternative is possible. In Greek tragic diction, a planned 
but frustrated act is sometimes spoken of as though it had been executed.^? 
In a sense, this corresponds to wish-fiilfilment in dream. 

It seems simplest to say that Aischylos is somewhat imprecise in this 
passage, both as regards ethnic regalia and as regards historical events. 
While this is understandable in a dream, it does attract one's attention to 

I'Qp. Bwdhead ad w. 155, 176, 183, 185. The Mainlaiid woman wean a Dorian 
dfOi maiiily because, as a rule, the women of subjugated Ionia did not wear it. Athenian 
women wore cither the Ionian or the Dorian dress. Aischylos — the Marathon, Salamis 
and Plataia fighter {Vita p. 2, Dind.) — certainly did not mean to represent the Dorians as 
the uU diampiona of Hdfaa. 

<« The neighbouring toaisni infiticnccd the language of the IbBkamairian inicrip- 
tioos (K.J.D.). 

»8. 4/. S. OC 1008; E. /an 1500. £. 77*. 359 is leas oonvindng: the tense ai 

impcffecl (KJJX); alio £. Qpril 669, 6^ 
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the symbolic nature of the scene. A psycho-analytical scrutiny of this 
vagueness will help reveal the real psychological identity of the two women. 

The Sisterhood of the two women can be interpreted in various ways, 
depending on how broadly or narrowly the ethnic identity of the Persian- 
clad women is defined. 

(i) If she represents the Persians onfyt she is sister to the Mainland 
Greeks because Xerates himself is a descendant of Danae (v. 79) through 
her son Pterseus, fore&ther of the Persians (Hdt. 7.61, 150). 

(a) She can represent also the Medes, who — through Medos — arc 
descended from Aigeus — ^King of Athens — and Medeia (Apollod. 1.9.28, 
etc.). 

(3) If she is meant to represent also Xerxes' Greek subjects, the "sister- 
hood" is self-evident. 

These considerations suffice for the elucidation of this narrative as an 
aUtffny, In the study of its latent content, a different kind of sisterhood will 
be relevant. 

The Sex qf the **Horses^* is unmistakable. They are women (181, etc.) and 
sisters (185); they wear women's clothes (182 f.). This is somewhat 
anomalous. On all moniunents known to me, chariots are pulled by 
stallions. Some texts, such as the Iliad (23.295, 409, 512, etc.) do speak of 
one or two mares pulling chariots. In mule chariot races, female mules 
were used (Simon. loP = yBgk = 19D). Sophokles, in speaking of 
Orestes' (imaginary) team, refers to it in the feminine ("mares") — but 
calls the two animab individually "stallions".'* Perhaps the collective 
gender of a pair of ycdced horses cowU at times be the feminine plural, even 
if both members of the pair were stallions. 

But in this dream Aischylos clearly chose to represent two contending 
nations as women, though, contrary to Roman and modem custom,!^ at 
that time the Greeks did not appear to have habitually represented their 
country or nation as a woman, even though the names of countries are 
feminine in Greek, because yfi (= earth) is feminine (E.R.D.). Hence, the 
only explanation of Aischylos' decision to represent nationalities as women 
is that their yoking could signify also their sexual domination (infra). The 
chariot is clearly triumphsd, and triumph has manifest sexual connota- 
tions.20 

The significance of the fact that this is the Qpeen Mother's dream wiU be 

discussed further on. 

Tallness f 184 f ). These two women surpass in stature "those of our own 
time".2i In Greek thought, tallness was a significant component of female 

»• S. El. 703 f., 734 f., 737 f. vs. 412 f., 744; q». W. H. Barrett ad E. Hipp. 231 (j, pp. 
t04f.). 

Dca Roma, Britannia, Germania, Hungaria, La France = Marianne, etc. Even: 
La M^re patrie! For earlier periods cp. (//). Motherland (Mfrrpic): PI. Rn^. 575d; 
Flu. (2) 792E; Pam. to.24.2, etc. 

**S3* Qpb Suet J. Gw. S3. On the eve of a battle, Genghis Khan told his troops that if 
they were victorious they would mount ilu- choicest coursers — which, in the stqjpes, were 
geldings (/j) — and the wives of the vanquished. 

« WheAer a luperktive or a compiative ii memt (Broadheari ad loc.) ii itrdcvaot for 
present purposes. Tall dream tncMengen: Hdt 5.96^ 7.14; PL QL 44a; Tme, KO, 44s> 
etc (E.R.D.). 
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beautjr.^ Herames and heroes are always tall.23 Goddesses appearing in 
human guise are strikingly tailM The tallness of these women is therefore 
only to be expected — but no matter what "of our own time" (tc&v vuv) 
may mean elsewhere, 25 here it is psychologically more than a manner of 
speaking. 26 These tall women are representatives of the past: of the world 
of childhood. 

Indeed, since smaii women can also be beautiful, the recurrent connection 
between tallness and beauty in Gf«dt poetic imagery requires comment. 
For the small boy, his mother is beauty incarnate, however ugly she may 
be. Only in one respect are all mothers alike: they are taller than their 
small sons. Later on, a son grows taller than his mother and, by diat time, 
usually realizes that, because she had aged, she is no longer perfectly 
beautiful, even if she was formerly lovely. 27 This may help him to sur- 
mount, in adult life, most of his earlier oedipal desires. 28 

But the oedipal element can linger on in the form of a systematic linking 
of tallness with beauty. Perspectives surviving from die infantile past — 
which is the eternal "present" of the imconscious — ^make the adult man 
fed that the beautiful young women of his generation are less tall than the 
mother of his early childhood. There is conclusive evidence showing the 
survival of infandle "perspectives" in adult life.29 

The tallness of these women does not suffice, by itself^ to prove the 
presence of oedipal elements in this dream. But it greatly strengthens the 
CCmdusions drawn from other aspects of the dream. 

Thf Pre-Existing Quarrel represents historically cither the Ionian revolt, 
which the Athenians encouraged (Hdt. 5.97 ff.), or else Dareios' earher 
invasion of Greece, or both. What it represents psychologically will be dis- 
cussed later on. I simply note that this quan>d forces Xeraces to try to 
reconcile the women by yoking them toggther. 

Taking must be discinwd before '*yoking together*' can be analysed. 

^ Op. the ewimpla dted by Groeneboom ad loc.; X. Ote. 10.9. 

25 Only one source asserts that Heraklcs was small: Pi. /. 4.53 — "but at that point he is 
about to fight a giant" (K.J.D.). Hektor's size seems to increase when he dons Achilieus' 
armour, which he had stripped from Patroklos' corpse (Horn. //. 17.310 ff.). (Cp. Q,.S. 
7445 ff.). 

^ Horn. h. Cer. 275 f., //. Ven. 84 f., etc. 
33 Gp. Fraeakcl ad A. A^. 532. 

M But not even the notkn diat human ikthen are imaga of the univenal &ther Zeus 

(Plu.yr. 46 Sandb.) can justify Murray's translation: earthly. 

27 On the nenu between thii fact and the myth of the lost Garden of Eden, cp. Rdheim 
(55)- 

M llMMigh uncommon, gerontophilia and marked preferences for ugly women dO cadit as 

perversions. A multimillionaire, who could have afforded the lovelkit matroiCSt was 
attracted mainly to the slatternly chambermaids of low-class hotels. 

» I law in early childhood ¥»liat teemed to me to be a monstrously tall pig. I subse- 
quently wondo-cd why I never again saw an equally tall one . . . until I realized that I had 

appraised that pig's tallness in terms of my own childish stature. Such infantile perspectives 
appear also in what one may call Brobdingnag-ian dreanis. In one case, the disproportion 
between the dreamer's stature and that cf objects appearing m dream permitted a fidriy 
exact determination of the period of his cliildhood to which this adult's dream referred ((9). 
Another adult patient reacted with anguish — and with the feeling of reliving his unhappy 
childhood — to an exhibition of gigantic furniture, meant to p>ersuade parents to buy 
nunery^ise fiimiture fiv their children. Even in£iuitile experiences of passive motion 
(being csfried) can reappear in dilguise in certain dreains (^^^ 
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That yoking — especially that of human beings^o — represents subduing 
goes without saying. That the harnessing of women represents also a 
sexual triumph can be indirectly but conclusively proven through the 
symbolism of riding, rather than of harnessing. Proof that a "yoking 
together" stands for a complicated sexual relationship will be adduced in 
E moment* 

I b^gin by noting the Greek poetic practice of calling girls **fi]]ie8'*.)i 
The term for '*saddle horse" (M^tic) probably had a female and sexual 
meaning already in Alcm. Jr. 1.50 P-hm> West {6$), yfith whom I concur. 

In the comic poets it denotes a sexually active or promiscuous woman^^ 
and even the female genitalia (Eust. 1539.34). riding = coitus equa- 
tion is, so to speak, universal. One of its clearest expressions is Genghis 
Khan's promise to his troops (note 20). Examples of the Greeks' using 
captive women as concubines need hardly be cited. 

These data suggest that a woman yoked symbolizes a woman sexually 
subdued. Further indirect, but highly suggestive^ evidence is that being 
attached to a man's chariot poU represents for the woman a sexual con- 
nection with the charioteer (infira). 

The Initial Yoking Together presents, as noted, certain historical diflficultiw. 
No already "yoked" Greeks rebelled successfully against Xerxes. The 
initial yoking together must therefore be treated symbolically. Politically, 
it reflects the age-old idea that conquest and co-ordination is the best way 
of ending interminable wars. Poetically, it appears to parallel the "yoke- 
like" (130 if.) bridging of the Hellespont, which later on suddenly broke 
its "yoke" (Hdt. 7.34). I will return to this symbolism in a moment. 

In terms of dreaming, the yoking represents an at least incipient wish- 
fulfilment. In A. Ag. 4S0 ff., Menelaos almost manages to clasp Helenc in 
his arms ; this corresponds to the initial yoking. But Helene eludes him and 
the dream ends in frustration. In Atossa's dream too, one, already yoked, 
woman ultimately frustrates Xerxes by not pulling his chariot. Instead, she 
breaks loose and spills hirn.'i^ 

The close structural parallelism between Menelaos' manifestly erotic 
dream and the dream about Xerxes' misadventure is amongst our first 
indications that the latent content of the latter dream is also erotic. 

Now, "to yoke together" (cu^eCryvum) commonly denotes marriage; 
Greek spouses are "yoke-fellows". In A. Pers. (133 ff.), a lonesome wife, 
longing erotically for her husband who is off to the wars, is said to be 
"yoked alone'' (Movd^u^), perhaps because her warrior husband had a 
camp concubine. 

Of course, in this instance the yoke-fellows are not husband-and-wife. 
I will prove later on that they are sisters married to the same King. 
Aischylos brilliantly translated the relatively egalitarian "yoking together" 
of technically monogamous Greek couples (S. Tr. 539 f.) into Persian 

M Cp. the still proverbial Cwidinr yoloet. 

31 Tliough no example of this is preserved in the surviving worlts of Aisch^os, it il 
common in Euripides (5^, p. 232). A. Choc. 794 concerns Orestes. 

»Or, perhaps, one assuming a special coital position; coitus inversus: Ar. I^s. 60, 
Vttp. 301; PL Gaai.>^. 174.18% (KJJ>.). 

T1]eequatioa:uiiieatedliyaiiioimt « thrown <^by a wooum, is commoiqplace even 
in humour. 
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termi. The image of oo-wiveB, yoked to the chariot of their Lord, well 
reflects the Persian husband's dominance over the women of hit harem. 
But there is more to this. I will show in due time that the image of the 

two sisters yoked together (as co-wives) hearkens back to a historical fact 
which plays, with regard to this dream, the role of a day residue. 

Toke = Bridge = Rape; Sea = Mother. In Persian terms, the yoking of 
a woman to her husband's chariot reflects her forcible sexual subjection. 
The yoking of the Hellespont represents violence done to it. One is not 
surprised to find that — be it intentionally or not — ^the strophe describing 
the **rape" of the Hellespont (130 ff.) is answered by an antistrophe which 
describes the marital yoking of Persian ladies (133 ff.}. 

Now, the conjoining of horses and ships— both subject to Poseidon — is 
ancient (A. PF467 f., Tzetz. Lyc. 156 f.) — and it is precisely by means of 
ships tied (yoked) together that the Hellespont was "yoked". Also, in 
a singularly confusing — because overly exuberant — mixed metaphor 
Aristophanes {Lys. 60 ff.) strikingly commingles the mounting of a horse 
with the boarding of a ship, in what may well be a hint at coiius inversus^ 

That itus forcible yoking of the Hellespont was felt to be an incestuous 
rape is suggested by the sea bong called "undefiled" (578) .33 Indeed, next 
to the Earth, pcrhiqps the most common maternal symbol is the Sea, pre- 
cisely because, in the child's imagination, the mother is *'pure" and 
"undefiled".3« 

The bridging = yoking of the "immaculate" sea must therefore almost 
certainly be viewed as the son's symbolic sexual defilement of his mother. ^7 

The Proud Bearing of the harnessed Persian woman is compared by 
Broadhead {ad w. 190-193) to that of a towering Grenadier guardsman. 
I do not feel that this comparison is particularly apt. Everyone familiar 
with horses knows that the stance of a horse just standing around is 
markedly slack, unless the hone is under tension or strongly stimulated. 
The firm, '*proud*' (''collected*') stance of a ridden or harnessed horse, 
filing the reins, strongly contrasts with his ordinary "slackness". This is the 
most concrete model for the harnessed Persian woman's stance: she feels 
the reins (193). 

Here even the ordinarily outspoken translation and comments of Coulon and \''an 
Daele are surprisingly reticent and unclear. And let it not be objected that Xhia is just a 
oomedy quip. As noted (General Introductioa, note 34) both oomedy and Mtyr plays 
represent a humorous defence against the same anxiety-arousing material which tragedy 
renders tolerable by cthir means, it is logical that the tensions of the tragic trilogy should 
have bea rdaand by the satyr play which was appended to iC On the basic link between 
anxiety and humour, cp. Freud (55). 

W Groeneboom also cites Horn. //. 1.3 14; E. IT 1 193. Mazon cites the Arcsln. 

M Cp. faniasies of parthenogenesis and tiie conviction, commonly encuunicrcd in the 
analysis of only diildren: "mother cohabited mnA fiither only ooce: to conceive me**. 
The infantile need to deny the mother's "unchastity" explains why many children 
(repeatedly) rquess sexual informatioa given to them (57). Some react with rage to any 
"enligfateoinen^' about parental sexual activities given to them by playmates. Ai Bertrand 
RuHdl once remarked to me: "For the Mediterranean man, his mother is a saint — all 
other women are harlots." I doubt that the earliest sea deity was Okeanos or Poseidon. 
It must have been a (mother-) goddess. 

f The mythical nexus between chariot accidents and inhibited sexuality is mentioned 
iofinu 
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But there is also a second model, which those wlio take it for granted 
that "post coitum omne animal tristc" simply cannot envisage. That 
model was brought to niy attention by members of a sexually saner culture. 
According to the Mohave Indians: "one can always tell who has made 
love the night before: they carry themselves proudly and their eyes 
sparide". As indicated in the preceding note, that was also the classical 
view. The Persian woman's bearing is proud, for her harnessing sym- 
boUzes her sexual gratification, and would have been so apprehended by a 
non-puritanical Greek.39 

The Horse Symbol^ s Choice is heavily overdetermined. Why female 
(human) "horses" pull the chariot will be shown in a moment. 

Riding in a chariot clearly symbolizes Xerxes' triumphant accession to 
power. A stallion played — in a sexual context — a decisive role in Dareios' 
accession to the throne. From amongst those contending for the throne, it 
was decided to select the one whose horse, at a gathering arranged (or that 
purpose, neighed first (KXt)5€«}V » omen). Dareios' groom took his master's 
stallion to the appointed place one day ahead of the meeting and let him 
cover a mare. The next day, on being ridden to the same spot by Dareios, 
the stallicm naturally whinnied at once, calling to the mare he had covered 
there the previous day. This made Dareios the Great King of Persia 
(Hdt. 3.85-86). 40 

Last but not least, a riding accident of Dareios (Hdt. 3.129!'.), which 
was an indirect cause of his invasion of Greece (Hdt. 3.134}, served as 
a model for the chariot accident. 

The horse symbolism is, thus, heavily overdetermined and therefore 
appr o priately dreamlike also in this respect. 

The Disparate and Tet Alike Team is an important feature of the dream. 
The tendency to distinguish between members of a pair appears to be 
basic — and not only because the prototypal symbolic yoke-mates are 
husband-and-wife. The distinction may seem arbitrary at times: in the 
equus October ritual only the right-hand horse of the victorious team was 
sacrificed.'*' The Iliad distinguishes between yoke horses and trace horses 
p. 143 ff.). Achilleus hitched two immortal and one mortal horse to his 
chajiot.42 Adrastos* chariot was pulled by the immortal horse Areion and 
by the mortal horse KairoB.43 These disparate teams provide a model for 

I note that this dictum is grossly distorted by being quoted in this abridged form. The 
complete citation specifically excludes from this rule mankind and cocks. 

* That a woman can take pride in '^sexual'* hamcMing was well iindentood by Freud, 
y/ho is therefore loathed by modem "feminists". The sartorial fads of an age of "female 
liberation" confirm Freud's views: "slave anklets", dog-collar necklaces, strong chain 
bdts, etc., arc the height of current fashions. Abo, aconding to newspaper reports, the 
numerous "emancipated" female members of Charles Manson's "family** called him 
"god" and "devil" and took pride in being his "slaves". I. ike all gratuitous revolts, that of 
the women, too, is a cry for firm but loving discipline. That the "Women's Liberation" 
movement should have started in matriardial America will not surpriM die douMighted. 

■*o The version given in Hdt. 3.87 also concerns the sexuality of mares. 

41 Plu. Quaest. Rom. 97, p. S87A; Festiis s.v. October equus, p. 178.5; cp. 6i, 373 ff.; 
59, pp. ia6 ff.; jf^). 

4SlIom. il. t&isa and my discuaion of such disparate teams in Skythia (75); qK 

also the modem troika. 
4J Antimach. ap. = Paus. 8.85.9. yoked with stallion: Horn. 11. 23.295. 
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Xences* disparate team in Atossa's dream and, ultimately, for that of the 
soul in PI. Phdr, 246.<4 

The Contentious Tmm, which causes a chariot accident, has no Homeric 
precedent. A Homeric war horse throws the team into confusion only when 
mortally wounded. Even then, it does not break away, destroying the 
chariot: it is cut loose after dying, in order to save the chariot. Chariot 
poles, etc., break also in the Iliads but never because one of the horses 
is rebellious.^ The slight similarities between this dream-accident and 
Homeric accidents are, thus, not due to Aischylos' imitating Homeros, but 
to both descrilnng nal accidents.^? As to the many tales of both hones 
getting out of control,^ they are not relevant here. 

If a pre-Aischylean modd of a contentious team survives, I have not 
found it. But Platon, while condemning poets, freely borrowed their 
imagery. The Aischylean dream team may have served as a model for the 
allegory in PI. Phdr. 246— though with a difTcrcnce: Aischylos (though not 
Atossa) approves of the rebellious woman-mare, while Platon condemns the 
"bad" horse. We shall also see that, in Aischylos, the rebellious woman 
rq>resentB the Super-ego, while in Platon the disobedient horse represents 
man's **k>wer'* nature (the Id). 

I must now record a finding which I am unable to explain satisfactorily. 
Diacgarding real chariot accidents in war or during races — which must 
have been common enough — a surprisingly large proportion of mythical 
horse and/or chariot fatalities is due to someone's interference with the 
sexual impulse, be it his own (Hippolytos), that of another person 
(Oinomaos), or even that of the mares thcmscK'cs (Glaukos). Also, one 
such accident leads to a piercing of the groin (Sen. Phaedr. 1098!.); 
another tale of a chariot accident is a bowdlerizadon of the tale of 
Ouranos' castration (Orph./r. 58 Abel = Athenag. s. 20, p. 940) .49 

The eadstence of a statistically significant nexus between such accidents 
and sexuality is striking and tends to increase the credibility of my view 
that sexuality is also at the root of this chariot accident dream. 

The Details of the Accident are, on the whole, well discussed by Bruadhead 
(ad 194-196). The rebellious woman first frees herself of the reins and the 
harness; then she breaks the yoke, probably in the middle. 

But Broadhead errs in assuming that, at that moment, the pole tilts 
upward, causing Xerxes to fall backwards. In saying this, Broadhead 
ignores both the Homeric precedent in which Eumelos* chariot pole tilts 
downward, so that he fidls forward (Horn. 21, 23.393 ^0 the laws of 
physics. Indeed Xerxes, who is obviously alone in the chariot, necessarily 
"drives" the team, standing well in front of tbt axle : this makes the chariot 
a lever of the second class. Hence, the moment the yoke snaps, Xerxes* 
weight forces the pole downward, causing him to fall forward, on ids foot, 

44 Rousseau's rererence to A. Okof. I08I ff. it fiur^^etcfaed: the team there ii neitlier 

disparate nor rebellious (5^}. 

« E.g., Horn. //. 8.85 ff., 16.466 ff. <« E.g., Horn. //. 16.370, 23.391 ff. 

<7 On Homeric accidents in general, cp. 7, pp. 98 ff. 

** E.g., the myth zetold in Anchyks' lost tngiBdy Mdiadu and in Euripidci* laigdy kit 

Pheuthm, 

4* Incomplete lisis of hone acddenti are to be fisund in: Hyg./ab. 250; TOmpel (s.v. 
Myrtiloi 57, coU. 3318, SSflo); Cook {6, i.a?54). 
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That the pole of a plough or of a chariot symbolizes the phallos, is 
shown by the oracle's advice to the elderly and childless King Erginos: 
"fit a new tip to your old plough tree" (Paus. 9.37.4). He is to take a young 
wifc.so 

What really matters is that being unhorsed (or thrown from a chariot) 
symbolizes to this day — even in slang — a rebellion of the woman against 
her sexual partner and represents the latter's "unmanning^** This, too, 
suggests that, in a dream, the chariot pole would tilt downward, ann if the 

laws of physics did not oblige it to do so. That, in dream, a realistic failure of 
high ambitions should be symbolized by a castration equivalent is only to 
be expected, for dreams regularly translate adult problems into infantile 
symbols. That an infantile representation of political ambitions is appro- 
priate also on other grounds will be shown below. 

Last but not least, Xerxes' chariot accident may echo Dareios' horse 
aoddent (Hdt. 3.129 ff.), which is linked with Atossa's breast ulcer (Hdt. 
3.133 f.), and wiiich in turn leads to her persuading Dareios to invade 
Greece (infra). 

Dorms seems to be suddenly "there", in a suitably dreamlike manner. 

Two points deserve nodce : 

(1) The father can only stand there and pity his son. This probably 
parallels Helios' inability to prevent the fatal lall of Phaethon. Neither 
father can help his unhappy son. 

(2) Dareios appears in Atossa's dream. In accordance with Greek dream 
theuy, this should represent a "real" experience also for his ghost. It is 
therefore striking that, during the necromantic scene, Dareios' ghoet is 
totally unaware of Xerxes* mishap, until he is informed of it (693 if.). When 
told what happened, he can only lament, criticize and give advice, which 
consists mostly of general moralizing, and contains only a few politically 
unimportant recommendations concerning preparations for Xerxes' return. 

When all is said and done, in this great and dramatically impressive 
scene Dareios' ghost is as unhelpful as his dream image is: in both scenes 
he can, in the last resort, only feel sorry for Xerxes, but can provide no 
real hdp.si 

Xerxe^ Tearing of his Robes, though attested feirly early for Greece, is 
probably more oriental than Greek. It is, above all, a natural reaction of 
despair. In mourning for something lost, one regularly further increases one's 
losses: moiuning is inseparable from self-aggression. This matter is dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3. 

The Bird Omen, which is both a replica and a sequel of the dream, also 
supports the dream's sexual interpretation. Riding, including riding in a 

M Here Ae tip of the pole is equated with a wife. dp. cfaapw 7 for a dtscunion of the 

symbolic equation: girl = phallos {32, 22). 

)i It is noteworthy that Aischylos, the Maratiion hgluer, never once mentions Dareios' 
aggrenive imporialism. He reproenti him half as a sage, half as an idealized, Augustua- 
like prince. That, after Salamis, he was seen in that light by the Persians a possible: Stend- 
hal's young protagonists were all Bonapartists, forgetting the flaws of Napoleon's regime 
and its tragic collapse. But Aischylos' idealization of Dareios is more than poetic empathy; 
it shows fnMV of an identification %vith the enemy (60), a phenomenon repeatedly cribMrved 
throughout history (e.g., amongst certain of Ktler's victims, at times in grotesquely 
excessive form). 
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chariot, can symbolize flying; Greek myths of winged horses and teams are 

nmnerou8.s2 As was discovered long before Freud {34^ pp. 37-38, etc.), 
dreams of flying are usually erection dreams; landing or fidling after a 
dream flight symbolizes detumescence. Since Atossa is a woman, the motif 
of flying is — appropriately — not part of her dream, but of the omen which 

follows it. 

Other similarities arc also evident. Xerxes falls to the ground; the eagle 
lands on ApoUon's altar. Apollon dues not protect the eagle; Dareios 
cannot protect his son, who, like a suppliant, lies at his feet Both dis- 
appointing protectors are nude, for a strong and possessive mother tends to 
fed, both white awake and in dream, that she is the only one abk to pro- 
tect her son. Tlie bird omen even duplicates Xerxes* rending of his 
clothes, for the falcon plucks the eagle's feathers (208 f ). 

But there is also an inversion: in the dream, the danger threatening 
Xerxes is in front of him ; in the omen he is threatened and pursued from 
behind. Perhaps the dream represents his unsuccessful attack on Greece, 
and the omen his headlong flight after defeat. 

One also notes that the first part of the dream represents an interaction 
of Xerxes with the wmnen whose bodes are turned to him; in the second 
par^ Xeraces lies, pfobably on his fut (since he fell forward, supra), at 
Dareios* feet. This much is probable. Whether scmiething can be nuule of it 
is questionable.^} 

Interpretation 

The Appropriateness of a Dream— its suiting the dreamer and the dreamer's 
current situations^ — is the first point to be determined. 

The fact that Atossa is not visibly included in the "dream-space" and in 
the "dream-event**, not even as an explicitly included observer, is not a 
real problem; spectator dreams (77, pp. 67 ff.) are for firom rare. A good 
many of the less plausible Homeric dreams are spectator-— or, rather, 
"listener" — dreams. But the wording of Penelope's eagle-geese dream 
(Hom. Od. 19-535 ^0 does tend to indicate Pcnelope*s presence in the 
"dream-space", albeit only as a helpless spectator crying in her dream 
{12). In Atossa's dream, Dareios cries on her behalf. 

I thought at first that the A. Pers. dream was a Homeric kind of" allegory 
masquerading as a dream, because Atossa saw a dream but, unlike Pene- 
lope, did not dream that she was seeing these events, nor crying over them. 

9* Peguom, die teams of Helios, TriptolemtM, Medeia, etc. 

" Coitus [per anurn] with female "eunuchs" is fiist rcporled from Lydia: Xanth./r. 19, 
FHG 1.39 = FGH 765 /r. 4 (Jacoby) = Athcn. 12.11, p. 515; Hsch. Mil. /r. 47, FHG 
4.171. Homosexual prostitution of tiie enslaved Pliaidon: D.L. a.105; Aul. Gell. s.i8. 
HomoMxual threatening of the defeated: Suet J. Cms. aa. Homoaexual attack on 
adulterers: Ar. Nub. 1083 (and Dover ad loc.), PI. 168; X. Mem. 2.1.5; Catull. 15.19; 
Hor. Sat. 1.2.44; ^'^l- Max. 6.1. 13; Apul. Met. 12. For a general theory of sexual "re- 
taliation", cp. 27, chap. 7. Homosexual "attack** by a father-figure: the abduction of 
Ganymedes by Zeus (Horn. //. 5.265, 20.232, etc.) and of Pelops by POscidon (Pi, O. 24 
ff.) (cp. 26, ch&p, 6). I ctte these pouibfy relevant data, but do not aacrt that they are» in 
fact, relevant. 

« Fk.-Hp. tnsoom. 88; Arist msmmr. 469ai5 f.; Emp./r. 108 D-K; Hdt. 7.16; Gic. 
ir rfmi. 8^; Lucr. ml. nr. 4.9^, 5>794; and qi. Doddi 5/, p. ii8» etc 
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I note, as a general principle, that the "dream-space" is always an 
extension of one's ow n body.-''? This implies that the dreamer is always, in 
some way, present in the dream. That the objects and persons one dreams 
of are facets of one's own psyche need hardly be demonstrated. 

I eissumed at first that Atossa was present in the dream only in this very 
general sense. But the reports of my students and Miss Padel*s unpublished 
pamper persuaded me that, though Atossa herself did not realize it, she was 
definitely present (in disguise) in the dream. Before I can prove this, I 
must consider Aischylos' and his Atossa^s biased appreciation of Xerxes' 
real ambitions (and their representation in dream) and contrast it with a 
more objective appraisal of Xerxes' policies. 

Filial l^iety and Oedipal Rivalry play, in this drama, equal roles in Xerxes' 
real aiici dreamed behaviour. His advisers tell him that he must show that 
he is not an effeminate^ stay-ai-homc king (753 ff.). It is his duty to avenge 
his father's defeat and to execute his pkms. Xopxes' mobilizati<m of far 
greater forces than those which were defeated at Marathon is, on the one 
hand, prudent and, on the other, a sensible admission that only excep- 
tional warriors could have defeated Dareios. Xerxes can hope to defeat 
Dareios' vanquishers only with an infinitely larger army than the one his 
great father had deemed sufficient for a kind of colonial expedition. Thus, 
from the Persian point of view, ho\h royal duty and filial piety impel 
Xerxes to carry out his father's plans and to avenge his defeat. 

But though avenging Marathon was an obligation lor the Persian Great 
King this does not preclude that the wish to surpass the father was also a 
neurotic eompidsion for the sc»n (infra) 

The view that Xerxes' attack on Greece was motivated by bybris 
simply does not fit known facts. It reflects not only a purely Greek attitude, 
but Aischylos' personal theological stance as well. This being said, the 
instability of Xerxes' character is probably a historical fact, often high- 
lighted by Herodotos,57 and quite credible in the case of the son of a 
great, "self-made" father and of as strong a mother as Atossa (infra). 

His dream-behaviour can therefore seem offensively grandiose only if it is 
viewed as the reflection of an oetHpal rivalry with Dareios. The opinion that 
the son's compulsive attempt to rival his father — and, in tfus instance, to 
out-perform him — ^is impiously presumptuous may be safely attributed to 
Aischylos: he is our oldest known authority for the Phaethon myth, in 
which a son tries, with fatal results, to rival his father HeUos as a chario- 
tcer.58 

The main task of the psycho-analyst srrntini/ing this dream is to show 

1* Often "including" the maternal body, as fantasied (56). 
Cp. Xerxes' persoiudttSLvuOamc^ (Hdt. 7.5 ff.) to attadc Greece; he is coiupclled to do 
so by a deceptive dream, comparable to that of Agamemnon (Horn. //. 2.1 ff.}. 

" The countless passages indicating this are listed by Legrand {46, pp. 55 f.), s.v. 
Xerxes, subsection "Sa penonnalit^". 

M I note wrjr UntoHoify that, rinoe Aiachyla* sdf-compaaed epitafrfi mentions only hu 
valour as a soldier, he may have envied the fame of his (older?) brother Kynegeiros, who 
fell performing a feat of supreme valour at Marathon (Hdt. 6. 114) — fighting {wiUi 
Abchylos) against the very Dareios whom the Pmai glorifies. I base this tentative inter- 
pretation on a modern clinical case, similar, except tat ^ory and genius, to the Kyne- 
geiros-Aischylos precedent. In both instances, the surviving soldier-brother frfTfl*"^ an 
alcoholic (.26, chap. 1 ; for Aischylos' alcoholism, cp. chap. 4, App. ii). 
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that this rivahry is npnsmttd as oedipal in the dream of Atossa, who, in 
a typically human and even more typically maternal way, prqfects the 
equivalent of her own lokaste-like urges upon her son. For tUs is htr 

dream : shg represents Xerxes in a manner which suits her repressed impulses 
and wishes, whose nature is sufficiently indicated by her general attitude 
and particularly by her hint (851) that Xerxes is her favourite son. 

Were this Xerxes' own dream, it could be held that it is a dream of 
oedipal ambitions brought to nought. But the dream is Atossa^s. I concede 
that, once in a great while, one does encounter cases where A dreams what 
one would expect B to dream : where A sems to dream as B's "deputy' ' ( / /, 
pp. 36^72; and cp. chap. 4). But in such cases A*s and B*s desires and 
impulses are parallel. And it can hardly be urged that this dream repre- 
sents Atoisa's oedipal strivings and their collapse. 

Atossa could dream of Xerxes' oedipal hybris and its catastrophic 
consequences only if her dream expressed her (ambivalent) "counter- 
oedipal", lokasie-like impulses.''' Her ambivalence is revealed by the 
contrast between the dream's triumphant initial scene and its wretched 
ending. 

If so, Atossa — ^i.e., her counter-oedipal Jocasta complex and her rejec- 
tion of it— is represented by the two women, who are sisters. Their con- 
flict is a reflection of Atossa's inner conflict; this is a very common 

symbolization of ccmflict in dream. 

The proudly harnessed Persian woman represents the compliantly 
feminine Id-component of Atossa's counter-oedipal complex.^) And, even 
if one disregards the Jocasta-complex element, one is still able to assume 
that Aischylos' Atossa has, unconsciously, not yet abdicated as a female : 
The Choros talks explicitly enough about Persian (grass) widows yearning 
in bed for their husbands' embraces (133 if.). 

If so, the rebellious Dorian woman represents Atossa's Super-ego: the 
social mother who struggles against the demands of her Id. She gives pre- 
ference to her status as Dareios' widow over her sexual-maternal status. 

In this struggle the forces of inhibition win : the chariot is tipped over 
and Xerxes is blamed and punished — ^for Atossa's wishes. This fits the 
adult's tendency to blame his own "improper" fantasies on his children 
{26, chaps. 4, 5). I recall again that Platon turned this image around, by 
borrowing the poet's means. This is common enough behaviour amongst 
philosophers.^^ What may have facilitated tliis jugglery is the subtle 
contradiction between Aischylos* and his Atossa's appraisal of the whole 
situation. For, in the last resort, the Greek poet's **good" was the "evil" 
of the Persian Quieen. Though realistically the rebelling woman stms to 

That, conuary to prevailing opinion, it is the parent's Laius or Jocasta complex which 
t^igg^s the dnld*! Oedipus complex, hat been demomtrated by me in levenl puMicatiaiis 
(9, //, sy, chap. 7, etc.). 
«° I must postpone for the momeat the manhalUng of historical aigumeats favouriog 

Utis interpretation. 

« PloutardMS the Platonist (deprtf. mrl. to, p. 81 D-B) cites pftrt of S^ppb.>. 31 LP 

but turns its meaning upeide down {21). Nietzsche's "AIlcs Unverganglichc ist nur cin 
Gleichnis — and die Dichtcr liigcn zu viel" deliberately turns Goethe's words into their 
opposite, by means of the prefix: m. Not the poet but the philosopher is the unrepentant 
lUur. 
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represent politically the human striving for freedom, viewed as "nature" 
(9UCIC) — in a dream, she psychologically represents Atossa*s Super-ego 
and "the law" (voijoc). 

At this point I must turn to the historical substratum, playing here the 
role of the day residue in Aischylos* fantasy ( = Atossa's dream). I firmly 
believe that Aischylos, and perhaps most infomifid Athenians, knew the 
&cts I cite. 

So far I have simply noted the one-ness of the yoked-together but in- 
compatible sisters, who are respectively Atossa's Id and her Super-ego. But 
one must also ask why Aischylos (unwittingly) chose the image of yoked- 
together sisters. The question requires an answer precisely because 
Aischylos makes much of their beino sisters (v. 185). 

The one fact which commentators appear to have overlooked is that 
Atossa — as ^Vischylos certainly knew — had actually twice been a "yoke 
feUow" of one of her sbters. Specifically, she and her sister Artystone had 
both been married to Dareios (Hdt. 3.88). 

I now hope to show that Atossa and Artystone did not make goad 00- 
wives. Herodotos (7.2-3) reports that Atossa's oldest son Xerxes had to 
contend for his nomination as crown prince with Dareios' firstborn, by a 
wife other than Artystone. Though Xerxes was certainly helped by Dcmara- 
tos' shrewd — and typically Spartan — legal advice {30), Herodotos re- 
marks that Xerxes' success was a foregone conclusion, "for Atossa was 
all-powerfuV\ Yet elsewhere, Herodotos (7.69) notes that Artystone was 
the wife Dareios hotd most* Now, even if one assumes that Artystone's two 
sons did not contend for the throne simply because Xerxes was lAmr 
two facts must be noted : 

(1) Artystone, the "best beloved", and her two sons, Artames and 
Gobryas, only rate one mention each in Herodotos." Artystone's sons held 
only minor posts and, like their mother, lived apparently in a kind of 
princely twilight. 

(2) The "all-powerful" Atossa — though not "best beloved" — rates, how- 
ever, countless mentions. It is therefore impossible not to conclude that 
Atossa had successfully contended for supremacy with the "best beloved" 
co-wife and sister. Even those uninformed of the internal woridngs of a 

royal Persian harem cannot but feel that victory over a "best beloved*' 
(which, in that period, meant : sexually most satisfying) co-wife could not 
be achieved without much struggle and scheming, especially if the ulti- 
mately victorious wife was almost certainly the older of the two and was, in 
addition, sexually already somewhat shopworn (intra). 

Thus, wittingly or unwittingly, the image of the contentious sisters and 
yoke-fellows appears to have been partly suggested to Aischylos by Atossa's 
and Artystone's having been boA sisters and rivalrous co-wives, traces of 
whose dissensions are still discernible in Herodotos' account. 

But even this analysis is not exhaustive, for we have a great deal 
additional and very relevant information about Atossa's sexual life. 

Atossa's first husband was her brother Kambyses II (Hdt. 3.3 ^ mad 
but legitimate king, son of King Kyros the Great. Subsequently, she had to 
share Kambyses' favours with another of her sisters. This unnamed sister, 

« Hdt. 3.88; 7.69; 7.7a. 
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who dared to oppose KambyMs fay pleading in fiKvour of their disgraced 
brother Smerdis, was slain by Kambyses fiar her pains (Hdt. 3.32). These 
data suggest that, as a wife and lover, Atossa was inferior also to this other 
sister — as she was inferior to her in family loyalty, though not in caution 

and cleverness. 

After Kambyses' death, Atossa was made to marry the false Smerdis, 
who pretended to be her dead brother — and it is striking that, unlike 
another of this usurper's wives (Hdt. 3.68 ff.), she did nothing to unmask him. 
One can once again only admire her prudence^ thou^ hardly her 
integr i ty — for the false Snuardis manifestly married her only to improve his 
chances of successful usurpation. 

After the slaying of the false Smerdis, she became the wife of Dareios, 
whose only claim to the throne was that he had dethroned the false 
Smerdis (Hdt. 3.70 ff.), and had also contrived to outwit by a trick one of 
his co-conspirators, who had also hoped to become king (supra). Dareios 
then consolidated his rule by marrying simultaneously (the already twice 
married) Atossa, her virgin sister Artystone, also a daughter of the defunct 
real Smerdis (i.e., Atossa's niece) and, finally, the daughter of Otancs — 
i.e., of the man who had done most to unmask the false Smerdis and had 
therefore felt entitled to contend with Dareios for the throne. These four 
marriages fully secured Dareios* flanks, linking him by marriage with 
both his legitimate and his usurping predecessors and with his erstwhile 
rival for the throne as well. Two of his wives were apparently virgins. As to 
Otanes' daughter, she had had one husband only, while Atossa had already 
had two: one was her incestuous brother-husband and the other the 
murderous (and pseudo-incestuous) impersonator of her brother Smerdis. 
Atossa was, thus, obviously a woman well able to take care of her interests; 
outliving husbands and getting the upper hand over all her co-wives — 
inchiding her viigin sister, who bore twostms to Dareiof and was tiie "best 
beloved** of his wives. This took some skill in the murderous climate of 
dynastic chaos and harem intrigues. 

It is also noteworthy that Xerxes was the first Great King since Kam- 
byses n to accede to the throne without slaying his predecessor or benefit- 
ing by the latter's "suicide" or in some irregular manner (Hdt. 3.64). He 
managed to achieve this by means of a twisted interpretation of "primo- 
geniture" which was made persuasive less by Demaratos' legal chicanery 
(which furnished only a pretext) than by Atossa's irresistible influence.** 

But, marrying two men in succession so as to make them kings,<»4 brought 
Atossa at kast die rewards of queenahip and royal bedfellowi. Giving 
birth to a king and then having to sleep aJone, as dowager queen, was less 

*^ For traces of other successful manipulations of the rules of succession — be it by primo- 
geniture or by ultiinogeiiiture~-iiientioiied in Ondk lources, cp. {30). 

^ It has been argued that Dardot had come to die tfirone legitiinately, since the moat 
legitimate claimant, his father Hystaspes, had, "because of his age", not participated in 
the conspiracy. But Hcrodotos does not say so. And old age would ruU have prevented 
Hyttaipes from ndHag through his ton and other generab and satrap*. Hystaspet was 
clearly set aside by his son, though he was hardly decrepit: inscriptions attest that Dareios 
later on employed his own father, Hystaspes, as a general and even that his grandfather 
was still alive. This proves that Hystaspes was not senile and therefore also that Dareioa 
had unuped tbe throne to whidi hit fiidkr had a better daim. 
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satisfying. Something in this woman, who had first married her real 
brother and then a usurper who claimed to be lier brother, could well 
have wondered (preconsciously) why she could not be also her son's 
Queen — Queen for the fourth time and for the third time by incest. It is 
well to recall here that when Oidipous was haunted by the dread that he 
might commit incest, lokaste calmly told him that men often dream of 
bedding with thdr mothers. This mother of an exposed son took Oidipous' 
worries surprisingly casually (S. OTgSo ff.) — ^though her exit, when dis- 
covery became inevitable (w. 1056 ff.), showed that she knew wdl 
enough whom she had married. Even psycho-analysts do not like to men- 
tion that a good many mothers — and especially widowed ones— ^have 
quite discernible Jocasta complexes, which trigger peculiar forms of 
acting out- — even if such activities are alleged to be only means enabling 
such mothers to retain their hold over their sons.^s Atossa is, in fact, 
exactly the kind of mother modern sociological research shows to be incest- 
prone {62, pp. 85-93, 125). 

It will perhaps be objected that Aischylos did not inttttd to represent ikis 
Atossa. But the &ct is that this Atossa eM exist — a fact whieh Aisefyhs cmdd 
not but haoi known. And I cannot but recall once more that the truth, 
however much one sedu to conceal it, always slips back into the lie, in 
some guise.^ It is a token of Aischylos' genius that the historical truth 
slipped back into his drama precisely in the form of a dream experience. 
This is what distinguishes the poet from the journalist. 

More tentatively, 1 would like to mention now a historical datum which 
may have unconsciously inspired Aischylos to select a castration-type 
dream fatality. DareioB had severely injured his leg (ankle) jumping off a 
horse (Hdt. 3. 130 f.). He was cured by Demokedes, who shortly thereafter 
also cured Atossa of an abscess of the breast (Hdt. 3.133 f.).^^ Better still, 
incited precisely by Demokedes — who had reasons for wishing to see 
Greece invaded^ — ^Atossa urged Dareios to conquer Greece. In so doing, 
she used arguments very similar to those which the Aischylean Xerxes' 
"bad" advisers used to incite him to attack Greece. Thus, Atossa appealed 
to Dareios' manhood (Hdt. 3.134); the Aischylean Xerxes' "bad" ad- 
visers appealed to that of Xerxes (753 ff.). This transposition is, to say the 
least, curious. Like so many other distortions of fiict, this too manages to 
preserve (in the form of a projecdon) that which it strives so hard to 
modify. 
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1(0 

alei ydp ovftic ewuxoi TTCoAeupEvai 645 
k TTapdevcovac touc i\xo\jc irapriydpouv 
Atioici liuOoic " CO p^* E05ai|jiov Kopr^, 
Ti iropdEveiT) 6ap6v, e^ov coi yaiiou 
Tyr^v ME/fciou; ZeOc ydp Mpou 

irp6c ooO TiOc^irnn Kod oivalpKBoa K^piv 650 
6^* cu 5', S> -rradf, |tf| 'iroAoocHcQc Alxoc 
t6 Zr|v6c, g^6E 'TTp6c Aipvnc Pc&rv 

Asiiicova, 7ro{pvac PouctAceic te "TTp6c irorrpbc 
<bc &v t6 Aiov 6)4M3C Afi09V|ayi irddou." 

(Smyth's text) 



Translation 

hi For visions of the night, ever haunting my virgin bower, sought to 
beguile me with seductive words, saying: "O damsel grea% blest of 

fortune, why tarry in thy maidenhood so long when it is within thy power 
to win (mating) of the highest? Zeus is inflamed by thee with passion's 
dart and is eager to (enjoy with you the gifts of Kypris). Do thou, my 
child, not spurn the bed of Zeus, but go thou forth to Lerne's meadow 
land of pastures deep and to thy father's (herds) and where his cattle 
browse, that so the eye of Zeus may find respite from its longing." 

(Smyth's translatioa modified) 
(I replaced the misleading word "union", which suggests a marriage or 
a durable relationship, with ''mating", restored the real sense of v. 650, 
whose overt sexual nuance Smyth bowdlerized and ''flocks" with "herds", 
scilicet: o{ cattle only.) 

(At V. 648 I write, with Page etc., iTap6£WEi>Q.) 
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Introduction 

The PV has to many subtly nuanced references to dreams and oracles 
{24) that one is at first ahnost disappointed to encounter in it only lo's 
relatively straightforward oedipal wish-fidfihnent dream, which is of a 
type CQmmonly met with in adolescents, in primitives and even in hi^y 
educated members of culturally backward nations (jo, chap. 6). In &c^ 
were w. 645-654 a fragment, and were little else known of lo, her dream 
could be analysed in a very few pages, for this dream's complexity is 
revealed mainly by Jo's and Inachos' waking reactions to it.i 

The focus of this chapter is almost exclusively lo's dream and its im- 
mediate consequences. Her "metamorphosis" into a cow — which Koure- 
tas (^5, chap. 5) interprets as a bouanthropic psychosis^ — concerns me 
only in so fiur as it is a consequence of her dream. 

Tixt end TranslaHm 

Since the dream is, at least superficially, very transparent and therefore 
not markedly disturbing, the copyists did not play havoc with the text, 
whose state is quite satisfactory. Most modern editions differ only in their 
spelling of a few words.3 My translation is based on those of Smyth and 
Mazon. 

t This finding k, inddentally, reqxniible tor my not diicuwing here the dreams pie- 
served in fragments. 

2 I disagree only with a few detaib of Kouretas' analysis. 

> B.g., V. 650: cuvofpidtai (Smyth, Page), ^uvaipecdaa (Mazon, Groendboom). The dtflier^ 
enoes in qid^og do not affisct the word^ meaning. 
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Objectioe Aspects of the Dream 

The Dream's Repetitiveness proves it to be partly ego-dystonic. That layer 
of Id's mind which strongly craves a sexual union with "Zeus" is tena- 
ciously shackled by her Super-ego. Psychologically, the dream reflects this 
inner struggle; dramatically, it is a kind of SelbstgesprHek — ^a dream-debate 
with oneself. This finding suffices to disprove Lennig's view (48, pp. 83 f.) 
that Id is the wholly passive recipient of a divine command and that she 
anxiously tries to be — or to play the role of — a totally obedient girl. I will 
show that Jo's demand to be guided by her fatherV wishes is an un- 
consciously seductive manoeuvre. 

The Locale where the dream manifests itself is strongly emphasized : it 
haunts Jo's maiden bower (TrapGEvcbv) (646). It could be held that this is 
simply a poetic way of saying: "the dream haunted me, because I am still 
unmarried". But it is not altogether improbable that the Greeks may have 
dimly &lt that certain types of dreams tend to be dreamed in certain rooms 
or in certain beds. I must deal mth this hypothesis very briefly, so as not to 
interrupt the main argument with too long a digression. 

(1) Most early Greek dreams are dreamed indoors; that of Rhesos' 
charioteer (chap. 8) is a striking exception. ^ By contrast (supcrnaturally 
caused) visions, hallucinations and illusions tend to occur outdoors. 6 

(2) Most early Greek dreams come to those who sleep alone^ or at least 
do not sleep with a person of the opposite sex.* 

(3) Healing dreuns visit those who sleep in Asklepios* temple {34, 
2.145 ff.). 

(4) Dreams of a special sort are dreamed when one sleeps on the pelt of 
a sacrificed ram (Paus. 1.34.5, cp. 55, p. 126, note 43). 

The influence of resistances (even on scientific work) is well cxemplifird by ihr Trie t 
that, even though Aischylos speaks only of lo's father psychologically anticipated 

hy 653), Lennig {48, p. 81) "inexplicably" speaks of her **pM«nt8**. This lapsus is the 
more noteworthy as the PV does not mention Id's mother at all — just as .\. Suppl. fails to 
mention the mother (si of Jo's descendants: of the Danaides (chap. 9). By mistakenly 
speaking of lo's "parents", instead of her father onljf Lennig unwittingly attenuates the 
unconscious oedipal provocattveneas of Io*s daughterijr ooniauoii. Sudi lapses, "justifying" 
the scotomiation of the obvious, bedevil also the psycho^nalyit, myidf included (30, 
p. 161). 

> I could find no early Greek reference to the kind of notoriously vivid "snapshot" 
dream one has while cat-napping during the day, at timet cmtdoors — peilmpt because 

significant dreams were supposed to be dreamed at night I'and indoors?). Rhesos' dream 
(Horn. //. 10.494 ff.) is flash-like in its brevity, but is dreamed inside the tent and at nighu 

« Hes. Th. I ff., cp. Q,.S. 12.306 ft. Abo many passages of the liiad. 

'Agamemnon (Horn. //. 2.1 fT. ; for he declares later on, under oath, that he had never 
slq|>twith Briseis: Horn. //. ig.258 ff.) ; Rhesos (Hom. //. 10.494 ff.); Nausikaa (Hom. Od. 
6.13 AT.) ; Penelope (Hom. Od. 4.787 ff., 19.509 ff., 20.87 ff., etc.). In tragedy: lo; Menelaos 
(chap. 3); Atossa (chap, i, incUrectly highlighted by A. Pers. 133 ff., etc.); Iphigeneia 
(chap. 8); Rhesos' charioteer (chap. 8). Perhaps for dramatic reasons, A. Sept. nowhere 
mentions Etcokles' wife. One cannot imagine Aigisthos sharing Klytaimestra's bed the 
night she has her fatal dream (chaps. 4, 7). Cp. Herad. /rr. 89 and 73; also Lennig 

(48, p. aa6^ note 8). 

a The Erinyes sleep together (chap. 4). lUnbe shares « tent %vith other captive wosnen 

(chap. 8). 
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(5) The sceptical Artabanos*SHburioi]sly''di«aimXarw*dK^ 

sleeping on Xerxes* thnme-bed (Hdt. 1.17).' 

(6) Before dreaming a typically virginal (oedipal) dream (chap. 8), 
Iphigeneia first dreams of being asleep in her girl's room, back home in 
Argos (E. /r44ff.).»o 

(7) That the long soHtary Penelope should (regressively) have almost 
virginal (oedipal) dreams is only to be expected. What matters here is that 
she has them upstairs (Hom. Od. 19.53), ^ quasi-maidenly boudoir, 
fer during Odysseus' absence she does not sleep on her marital couch 
which, bdng built around the still rooted stump of an olive tree (Horn. 
Od* 19.190 S,\ was manifestly located on the ground floor." 

I do not urge foolhardily that oedipal dreams were thought to hang 
about every maiden's bower, waiting to appear to its occupant as soon as 
she fell asleep. 12 But there may well have existed a belief that certain types 
of dreams tend to come to persons sleeping in certain places. I'liis hypo- 
thesis has the added advantage that, if one takes the Aischylos text 
literally, the dream becomes as firmly located in "space" as are certain 
Homeric dreams, which specify that the dream stands at the head of the 
sleeper's bed (^3, chap. 4). 

Th$ VisUm (fi^cic) are referred to in the plural, but probably only in 
order to stress the dream's repetitiveness. Nothing suggests that more than 
one dream-personage addressed lo in any one of her dreams, nor that 
different personages sought to persuade her in successive dreams (on the 
plural, cp. chaps. 3, 8). 

In fact, one cannot even be sure that Jo "saw" anything in dream, for 
these "visions" do not "act" — they only speak. Aischylos probably called 
them "visions" simply because the Greeks ordinarily said: "I saw a 
dream."" 

More important still is that the shape, identity, sex, etc., of these visUms 
is not so much as hinted at; even their voice does not identify them. This 
lack of information further underlines the dream's endogenous character, 
for cUnical data, daily experience and Greek texts alike prove that very 
familiar persons can appear in dream in disguise,^^ or may be seen in 
dream too dimly to be recognized. 

I note, in fine, that even though Dodds {33, chap. 41 is unquestionably 
right in urging that most dream-figures tend to be authoritative father- 

* Vicarious dreams do exist (Hdt. 7.17 q>. 17, p. 369 AT.), but, despite the btd example 
let by some psycho-analysts, should not be interpreted as being telepathic 

*• Dreams of being simply asleep appear to be rare; I have heard only one such dream 
firom a patient. Dreamt df dreaming (**a dream within a dream") seem to be more com- 
mon; one such dream was obtained from an elderly Mohave Indian (:^6, p. 168). 

*> One could argue that the solitairy Penelope's dreams unwittingly inspired later tales 
oflier gnM-widow adulteries (enumerated by Roicher i.v. Fan 63 3, coL 1380; Gruppe 
^/ 8.1846). But it could also be argued that Homeros bowdkrised early traditions of this 
type (55). Penelope's dream,« aho oedipal, since it could have been dreamed by Hip- 
podameia. 

u Peoples* situatkm determines both the nature of their dreams and the place where 

they sleep: a maiden has oedipal dreams in her "bower" (J.WJ).). 
>i Cp. also Lennig {48, p. 247, note 112). 

M Eagle = Odysseus (Hom. Od, 19.548) ; Snake « Orestes (A. Choe. 543 fF.) ; Wolves — 
Odyaeut and Diomedes (B. M. 783, cp. chap. 8)» etc 
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figures,! s the coaxing tone of lo's dream personage shows that she (?) 

lacks the authority to command. The vision is simply a procuress (infra), 
whose words derive what little "prestige" they possess irom the fact that 
they are "heard" in dream. What makes them impressive is not the lofty status 
of the drtam-personage but the inherent prestige of anything dreamed. 

The Sender of the dream is not specified. This further confirms the 
dream's endogenous nature, even though the vukm acts as a procuress for 
Zeus. There is no hint that Zeus himself sent this dream to lo, the ivay he 
despatched a deceptive dream to Agamemnon (Hom. H. 2. i ff.). I note in 
particular that in most early Greeks texts — including, pace Lennig {48^ 
pp. 199, 201, 291 f.), tragedy — the sender of the dream is usually speci- 
fied. Where — as in this case — it is neither specified nor clearly inferable, 
the dreamer perceives external reality "clairvoyantly" (A. Pers.), or else is 
stimulated by sounds perceived in sleep (E. /?/?.). Only erotic dreams are 
always represented as endogenous: as motivated by desire. Such dreams 
are neither "sent" visitors nor mere intruders. They simply "surface", 
being reflections of the dreamer's own desires.!^ 

Even the dream's recurrence — ^its obstinate efforts to overcome Io*s 
inhibitions — indicates that it reflects a wish. Indeed, the occurrence of 
a tempting command, not to speak of a complete fulfilment of the wish m 
dream,^ proves conclusively that the actual gratification of the wish is not 
(yet) possible in reality — and/or is not (yet) acceptable to the u aking mind. 

The Opening Phase of the dream speech — of the only Aisch) lean dream- 
oration — differs from the traditional Homeric model described by Dodds 
chap. 4). The speech does not begin with: "You arc asleep, lo!" This 
omission may have two causes: 

(1) Unlike what happens sometimes in Homeric epics, the dreamer 
herself narrates her dream. 

(2) The specification that this recurrent dream haunts lo's room 
suffices to situate the dream both in space (bedchamber) and in time 
Tnight). This means that this significant dream-vision addressed lo — as 
required by Greek convention — at night, in her own bed, and while she 
slept. 

The Message — which is, for all practical purposes, the sole manifest con- 
tent of the dream — appears to be conveyed to lo in a psychologically 
noteworthy manner. 

I stress also elsewhere (chap. 8) that dreams involving aetiuU auMkny 

IS Or virile mother figures (J.W.D,). 

MZeus, supra. Eteokles' dream is sent by Oidipous' curses (A. Sept. 709 fi".); Klytai- 
mcstra's by the wrath of Agamemnon's shade (A. Choc, S. El.); the Erinyes dream of 
being reproached by Klytaimestra's shade, which appears on stage (chap. 4) ; Hekabe's 
dream is *^t" fay Fblydoras* shade (chap. 8), etc. 

On the perception of stimuli in sleep and on their tranifonnatioin into dreams, qp. 
Ariit. insomn. 462319 if. 

*• Penelope's dream (Hom. Od. 20.87 ff.); Menclaos' dream (A. Ag. 419 ff.). 

» In fact, much of the modem concq[>t of Ckedc aoogenom dreamt it hardy tenable. 
Greek accounts of dreams usually indicate, at least implicitly, the presence of a wish for a 
particular kind of dream. Dodds (jj, chap. 4) has proven this for the supposedly highly 
'*cmgenoui*' incubation dreams. 

M Penelope actually cohabits with Odysseus in dream (Hom. Od. 90.87 ff.). That is 

iivfaatinvi6p«Btvimplieifor4pa««»shariQgabed — though LSJ does not seem to realise it. 
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smsatums are extremely rare, and dreams of hearing articulate speech 
practically non-existent. Though some dreamers assert that they have 
"heard" words or sentences in dream, a closer scrutiny nearly always 
reveals that the dreamer simply *'knew somehow" what a personage 

"told" him in dream. 21 

Now, the Greeks themselves knew that a "message" could be conveyed 
to a dreamer (or to a person in trance) without his experiencing auditory 
sensations or hallucinations. Such a "voiceless" communication was well 
described in connection with Solvates' daimon.22 

This beuig said, I none the less fed that Aischylos meant to suggest that 
lo's dream included auditcnry sensations, accompanying the reception of a 
message. I deem this to be so even though the text says, in essence, only: 
"the vision said ... I understood", and not (more fully); "the vision said 
. . . I heard ... I understood". I think that Aischylos' omission of "I heard" 
was due to his text already containing another indication that lo had 
auditory sensations in dream. 23 

I hold that the characterization of the voice as Atioc (smooth, soft, 
gentle) necessarily implies that lo had auditory sensations in dream. Mazon*8 
translation; mats earessanU seems too literal; Acloc suits a voke better 
than the umds it utters.24 Smyth's translation: "seductive** is «ven more 
misleading, fiir a seductive veice would seek to arouse lo's sexuality thm and 
there and to direct it at the speaker. But, in Io*s dream, her sexuality is 
expected to become aroused only after she wakes up and to be directed not 
at the dream-personage but at ^eus, whom that personage actually names, 
and to whom it refers in the third person. 

Though 1 stress once again that Aefoc refers primarily to the quality of 
the dream voice, characterizing it as smooth or soft, this does not mean 
that Aeioc cannot secondarily refer also to the crafty persuasiveness of the 
dream-message. If, however, AeIoc is made to refer also to the message 
itself it acquires an added nuance: the "smooth, gentle*' voice utters 
"slick, insinuating" words, brinuning with a deeeitfid benevolence — ^for the 

>i One evening, in January 1970, 1 discussed tills maUcr witli a psyciiologically sophisti- 
cated heUenist, who datmed that he htard speeches in dream. The very neact morning he 
toM me that he had just had such a dream — rightly adding that "proving me wrong*' was 

one cause — or objective — of his dream. But, after we examined his dream more closely, 
he conceded that it fully confirmed my views. He had dreamed of hearing a speech 
emanatii^ from a radio in the room adjoining hia — but, owing to the thidmew of the 
intervening w all, that "speech" was not understandable. In sliort, he simply heard in dream 
the sound of speech — and nothing but its sound — ^for he could not hear what was said. 
What he **faeard'* ia dream wu cmly ■ kind of mumUing: a type of pseudo-speech whose 
significance I have analyaed elsewhere {si). Cp. also my comments (chap. 8) on E. IT St* 
^2 Plu. de gen. Sorr. 20. p. 588E, ( p. Chal( ifh'iis 255. p. 288 Wrobel. Phi. l^.Ljc. 23.2: 
Lykourgos heard a voice; smce he could not see the speaker, he concluded tliat the voice 
%rai fipom heaven. 

I.e., Aischylos' omission of "I heard" is due primarily to poetic rronomy — though 
the poet may also have remembered that dreams of botli hearing and understanding 
speeches are extremely rare in reality, though common enough in reUgious and literary 
texts, in which the dream-speaker ii oAen not even seen. Cp. Dodds p. 109 and p. tsj, 
note 37V also Lennig (48, p. 247, note 112), citing E. IT 1274, 1276, etc. 

24 On tlie capacity of a caressing tone of voice to eUdt, in a dog, behaviour identical with 
that wliidi he displayed vAien a^ually caressed, and on the tendency of tome pcnooi to 
apppAend the tone of the voice as the rtd message, q>. jo, chap. 4. 
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course of action it recommends will, quite predictably (infra), be catas- 
trophic for lo. 

The last objective aspect of lo's dream is that it does not seem to have 
ehcited any strong affective reaction while it was dreamed. This is in 
sharp contrast with the distress and perplexity she experiences on awaken- 
ing and with her somewhat unusual behavioural reactions to the dream's 
command. For the moment I simply note this discrepancy, which will be 
discussed in detail in connection with lo's "associations" to her dream. 

The Manifest Content 

Thou^ as a rule I discuss the various elements of a dream in the order 

in which they appear in the text, I must, in this instance, discuss first 
some relatively minor details. Indeed, the dream's two most salient ele- 
ments: the "vision's" crafty argumentation and its insistence that lo 
should mate with Zeus at Lerne, mxist be discussed last and consecutively, 
for they are not only inseparable logically, but also lead directly to the 
analysis of the dream's latent content. 

lo's Protracted Virginity (648) is emphasized strongly enough 10 prove that 
her dream was triggered by hex sexual frustratioii. But this does not imply 
that Aischylos imagined his lo as being much over sixteen or seventeen 
years of age — and not cmly because, knowing that uf^jMr^ass Athenian 
girls married when they were still "mere children" (X. Oec. 3.13), he 
probably assvimed that this was customary also in mythical times. The 
main consideration is that, even though the Greek gods did not hesitate to 
abduct extremely immature boys,^^ they do not seem to have seduced 
barely nubile girls. (This can be inferred from the behaviour attributed to 
such girls both before and after their seduction by a god.) 

One of the most significant aspects of this passage is that the dream- 
voice not only makes lo responsible for her unduly prolonged celibacy, but 
also insists tluit it is within h*s power to terminate this undesirable state. 
The dream-voice is far more explicit on this point than is, for example, 
"Athene", who simply scolds Nausikaa for making no preparations in view 
of her "impending" marriage (Horn. Od, 6.13 ff.) — ^which, incidentally, 
never takes place.26 

25 Ganymedcs, the Pindaric (0. 1.25 ff.) Pelops, etc. 

2* Considering that, in the surviving version of the Odyssey, Odysseus does not marry 
Naurikaa, y/bo appeftn to be in love with him, it Is ttril^qp tbat — ^unlike that of Agamem- 
non (Horn. //. 2.1 ff.)~ hers is not called a "deceitful dream". Instead — predictably — 
Aristarchos atlietizcd 6.344 f* ^ cannot discuss here all the later stories which tell of a 
marriage between Nausikaa and Odysseus* son Telemachos. They are listed by Womer 
{63 S.V. coll. 33 f.), who does not realize that "bowdlerization" is written large on all of 
them. I hold, for my part, that the author of our Odyssef had bowdlerized an ancient tale 
describing a third "overseas marriage" contracted by Odysseus who, as is the way of 
sailofs, seemi to have had a girl in every port. The later tales simply made a half-hearted 
about-^hoe, salvaipng Nausikaa*s marriage, but replacing Odysseus with hii son Tele- 
machos — who, in the Telegonia, married another of his father's forsaken overseas wives, 
Kirke. I deem it self-evident that only the hypotliesis of a Homeric bowdlerization of an 
early tale of OdyMeus* pniengd slay in niakjda, as J{muUcaa*s Aaiftmd^ can ciqdain idiy, 
e.g., Page (jp, pp. 33 ff.) could find so many chronological absurdities predsdy in those 
bodci of the Odjfssty which describes Odysseus' "brief" stay in Phaiakia* 
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One thing) at any rate, is certain: unlike Hippodameia's prolonged 
oe]ibacy,27 that of lo was not due primarily to her father's interference, nor, 
as the sexual character of her drcat^i indicates, to a Hippolytos-like sac 
phobia — which some choose to label : chastity. 

It might even be added that both the dream and lo's and Inachos' 
reactions to it provide perfectly plausible ckies as to the causes of lo's long 
and self-imposed sexual frustration. As so often happens in real life, Id's 
celibacy is due to her oedipal fixation on her father, which — also as in real 
life — is tacitly reinforced by Inachos' own unconscious **counter-oedipar' 
dau^ter fixation (infira).^ 

The Disin of i(fiu^ Eye (for lo) (654) is to be relieved by Io*s sexual 
compliance. TTie conventional explanation is that, in Greek thought, the 
eyes are traditionally the seat of love.^^ But it seems to me that the 
moment this expression is recognized to be a figure of speech, one is 
compelled to ask just what straightforward expression this figure of speech 
replaces, why a periphrasis is used at all, and why, in Greek idiom, the eye, 
rather than some other organ, should be the scat of love.^o 

I begin by noting striking — and systematically overlooked — differences 
between A. ^^654 and allegedly parallel passages. The latter either use the 
plural, to denote both eyes, or the singular, to denote the (wdtaxy) sight of 
(both) eyes. Since Zeus is not a one-eyed Kyklops, the fact that Aischylos 
speaks of 2^us* "eye" in the singular should, I feel, be taken into account in 
interpreting this figure of speech. This singular is especially striking in 
a myth which mentions many-eyed Argos (677 ff., etc.). 

Furthermore, this figurative expression occurs in a dream. Now, it 
stands to reason that what, in a uaking discomse, can (in the first ap- 
proximation) be treated as a fa^on ck parler, must be treated as a vigorously 
conenU symbol when it is part of a ttrtam^^ 

But the main consideration is that the ordinary "figure of speech" 
interpretation of this verse fits neither the lo myth nor the classical Greek 
outlook, which our still Victorian thou|^t habits cause us to scotomize — 
and this even though every amour of a god (or goddess) involving a mortal 
partner tells the same tale and teaches the same lesson. This is so true that 
I will not waste time on proving that words meaning "to love" are hardly 
ever found in such stories. 32 Instead, I immediately turn to lo's adventure. 

And, perhaps, also tltat of the girl Penelope, whose luthcr did not want her lo leave 
him (Fans. 3.90.10). 

2" According to numerous sources, Oinomaos delayed Hippodameia's marriage because 
he hiimdi was in love with her or had at tually cohabited with her (ApoUod. Ep. 2.4 il.; 
Luc <^«rkL 19; Hyg. fab. 253; Tzciz. Ljc. 156) {20). 

Groeneboom, ad loc., dtes only E. Hipp. 525. Barrett, commenting E. Hi^, 535, 
dies further examples. Thomson, seeking in vain to refute Fraenkel's interpretation of 
A. Ag. 418, provides a veritable torreni ol "parallel" passages in his edition. Cp. also 
Mai ten (5^). 

It is, I think, in his Pliysiology of Marriage diat Balzac remarked that men love with 
their eyes and women willi their cars. On car = vagina, cp. Jones (42). 

•*The American colloquialism: "I rode her hard", uttered in a real conversation, 
means primarily: **I made her work hard and toe the line.** In dream, this exincnion 
would certainly symbolize a violently domineering sexual art. In waking life, an aerofdane 
is prunarily a means of transportation; in dream primarily a symbol of erection. 

>x One cauqytion is perhaps Horn. //. 14-31 7. But in S. (/aatA.) (Page jd, p. 34, v. 10} 
tliewoid*'lovi^'niaedaaraHrticaUypreciidyincoii^^ Zeus* desire for lo. 
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The dream speech indicates that the desire of Zeus' eye can be appeased 
only by lo's sexual compliance, and both Aischylean and other references 
to lo's affair with Zens mention, or clearly imply, one embrace only (infra). 
That — ^if a colloquialism be {>crmitted — is about par for the course. 1 can- 
not begin to cite the evidence showing that the same is true of nearly every 
aOhmiieally mythkal account of such afiairs — ^the data would easily fill 
a volume.^ As every Greek girl in her right mind— Ibr example, Marpessa 
(infra) — knew, a Greek god's "love" u simply a sudden, imperious erec- 
tion. His "love" disappears as soon as the sexual act is completed and 
detumescence sets in. 34 Such things are reported even of mortals: a single 
"wet dream" ended for ever an Eg\'ptian's desperate "love" for the hetaira 
Thonis, whose high fee he could not aflbrd to pay (Plu. V. Dem. 27.5 f.). 

The point need not be laboured. I have repeatedly shown^s that, in 
most societies, romantic love is the exception rather than the rule, and, far 
from meeting with social approval, leads mostly to grievous trouble. (Cp. 
Fb.-Sen. Oct. 557 ff.) 

For those willing to face facts, the last word on the love affiurs of gods 
with mortals was said by Euripides {Ion 436 If., 1557 ff., etc.). It is in the 
light of classical texts — and not of penny novelettes — ^that "the desire of 
Zeus' eye" must be examined. 

That ''the desire of Zeus' eye" simply means a divine tumescence would 
be self-evident even if 1 were unable to cite — as I will in a moment — 
mas.sive evidence supporting this interpretation. I moreover assert con- 
fidently that Aischylos intended to suggest this, and that his fifth century b.c. 
audience so undersiood this figure of speech — ^though dry-as-dust scholiasts, 
both old and new, did not.36 

This being said, I now propose to justify in detail my view that Zeus* 
yearning eye is his erect penis. 

The eye = penis symbolism is, to begin with, perfectly traditional in 
Greece. In fact, some Greek monuments show phalloi provided with eyes: 
f)4, p. 103 (Kyathos, Berlin no. 2095), P* ^^6 (Paris, Petit Palais, no. 307), 
p. 107 (Krater, Berhn no. 3206), etc. 

Fiycho-analytically, Freud's equating Oidipous* self-blinding with self- 
castration'7 is conclusively validated by the fact that whereas in one 

" I cite, at random, Zeus' Lcporcllo-album of his amours: Horn. //. 14.313 ff. 

^* Most goddesses arc no different. Eos, "stuck" with the senile Tilhonos. confines him 
to a palatial padded cell and chases other men (Horn. h. Ven. 223 ff.). Thetis leaves 
Fdeus' abode long before the death of their son Achilleus (Horn. JL ^kmImi). The tale of 
Demeter's lasting love for (he greying lasion (Ov. Met. 9.422 f.) is not myth but vintage 
Hollywood, as is that of Eos (Aurora) resting her head on the old Tithonos' shoulder (Sen. 
Ag. 89a f.). Though Odyneus* affiuxs with Kalypao and mth Kirke last a vdul^ thcM 
ladies are not authentic immortali, and belong to the folk tale (q». ^ pp. 18 ff. and fmim) 
rather than to myth. 

3) Cp. is; 14; 26, pp. 86, 92; 30, chaps. 10 and 11, etc. 

mAs to Aiflchylos' earthy approach to sexuality, Ar. Ran. 1045 ff. is the knawmgfjf 

absurd quip of a comic poet who had certainly read, e.g., A. Ag. 1222, Choe. 894 f., 917, 
{Tox.) fr. 243N2, Diet. 810 ff., etc. Aischylos wearing a clerical collar is an unhistorical 
and, indeed, revolting modem conceit. 

" But this does not exclude the supplementary conduiion that Oidipous also had many 
good reasons — ^in additiim to those he himself mentiont (S. OT 1334 ff.)— for destroying 
his eyes (j^). 
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tradidon (Horn. U, 9453 ff.) the "incestuous" Phoiiux is cursed with 

sterility ("castration"), in another version he is blinded [E. [Ptunnix) Jr, 
816N2; Apollod. 3.13.8, etc.]. Bryas is blinded by the girl he had raped 

(Pans. 2.20.2), etc. {32). 

On still another level, the Greek equation: child = eye of the house-^** 
also excniplifics the eye = penis symbolism, for the child = penis equa- 
tion is clinically commonplace. It is, moreover, encountered chiefly when 
"seeing" is conceived as an active, outward-directed perfcmnanoe ("look- 
ing") .39 This makes "desire of the eye" = "erection of the penis" a 
certainty. 

As regards this text in particular, the correctness cS my interpretation is 
confirmed also by the subsequent — and peculiar — ^recurrence of the eye 
motif. As already noted, Zeus' one (big?) eye anticipates Argos' myriad 
(normal-sized?) eyes (569, 677 fl'.). The simultaneous surveillance of the 
(manifestly rutting) lo by these many eyes is, after the slaying of Argos, 
replaced by the recurrent stings of the gadfly (oicrpoc = rut).^ 

The anticipation of Argos' many eyes by Zeus' one eye is rooted in the 
symbolic equation: big — many. This means of symbolization is com- 
monly encountered not only in dream, but also in the analysis (^certain 
very promiscuous — ^because oedipally fijcated — women, for whom the 
many organs of their lovers provide, in the aggregate (/^), the equivalent 
of tfauB enormous paternal penis of the little girl's fantasies — ^a penis which 
she never cea.^rs l)<)tli to crave and to dread. 

Excursus. A more indirect argument which, taken by itself, w ould not be 
convincing, but which, taken in conjunction with the data cited above, 
does appear to support my interpretations, is that, in the lo myth, Zeus' 
penis is symbolized also by another one of his own organs. In A. PV 849, 
etc., and in A. Suppl. 312, etc., the touch or caress of Zeus' "hand" upon 

>• Cp. Dodds «/E. Ba. 1308, citing A Arr. 169, Chof. 934; E. Andr. 406, Ion 1467 (but 
also some exceptions to the rule). 

" Cp. 59, p. 406 fT. Cp. cartoons representing activ c looking by means array's emanating 
from the eyes. When seeing is conceived as a passive-receptive fterformance, the eye can 
represent the vulva {18), The sexual ambiguity of the eye is not unique. It is duplicated 

by that of the nose {^>4), wliosc further ambiguity, on a different level, is underscored by a 
German riddle: "What has its back {^RUcken) in front, its root {}Vurzgl) on top, and its 
wings {Fliigel) and tip (Spitze) below?** 

I recall that, at this point, lo is sexually awakened — the kind of girl whose passionate- 
ncss Aischylos himself drsc ribcfl I'/r. 243N'j. More on this point below. 

The fantasy of tiie destructively huge paternal penis, which girls evolve during the 
oedipal stage of development, continues to haunt many of them even afVer they are no 

longer "too small" to be able to admit an adult man's organ. In some cases, this persistent 
fantasv li ad>. in aHuh hfe. to funconscious) attempts to "confirm" it, by means of highly 
selective attacks oi vaginismus. Painful contractions, making intromission almost impossible, 
may oocur vdioi such a woman seeks to cohabit with a man who repres e nts for her a 
iatbcr figure. A colleague provided especially striking information about ;i prostitute, who 
— ^by definition — has strong, unresolved oedipal fixations : she had attacks of vaginismus 
only when a client was old enough to be her fiidier* However, the man's relative age may 
play no role whatever in such attacks of vaginismus : a certain young woman patient 
be^at} to have such attacks when her equally young husband (unexpectcclly) became a 
fatlier surrogate for her. So far as I know, this connection between vaginismus and the 
fimtasy of the '^huge'* paternal penis has not yet been reported in the psychoHmalytical 
literature. 
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the cow lo's forehead" helps her both to give birth to Epaphos and to 

resume her human shape. 

Now, Kouretas recognized long ago (^5, p. 257) that in these passages 
Zeus' "hand" is really his penis.-*- But Kouretas could have greatly 
strengthened his argument by pointing out that, according to Cook (/o, 
3.448 ff.), the "neura" of Zeus' hand(s), which Typhon =» Typhoeus 
excises, actually stand ibr his penis. And both Kouretas and Cook could 
have made their respective interpretations more compelling had diey 
pointed out otiier similarities between the lo and Typhoeus myths : 

(1) Zeus' excised *'neura" are hidden in the (furry) pelt of a she-bear^ 
( = vagina dentata) . 

(2) Zeus' "hand" touches (in an act of symbolic coitus) lo-the-cow's 
forehead, which the Greeks often described as "curly-haired". 

It is my conviction that in these myths both the bear's pelt and the 
oow*8 curly forehead represent the female puMc hair: the female **e8- 
cutcheon'* or "shield".'*^ Only in this way can I account for the Greeks* 
tendency to emphasize the relatively inconspicuous "curliness" of the fore- 
head of cattle (E. Ba, 1185 fF., etc.), their preoccupation with the forelock 
of horses (X. Eg. 5.6, etc.), and their conviction that a fleshy "clot" on the 
newborn colt's forehead acted on mares as a strong aphrodisiac. 

What lends added plausibility to this interpretation is that Zeus Himgplf 
gave birth to Athene from his split skull.-*'' 

With this I can close my demonstration that the "desire of Zeus' eye" is 

his imperious tumescence. I hold that for any Greek of the classical age the 
symbolism would have been self-evident {js). 

The Dream-Speech 

The Dream-Voice. As already noted, the word "visions" does not suffice 
to prove that lo's was a visual dream, nor is there anything to indicate that 
the (unidentified) dream-speaker was sent by Zeus. 

I now propose to show that the surviving fragments of S. Inach. (j^, 

42 That lo's accouchement should be facilitated thereby is far from absurd. As late as 1900, 
some country doctors accelerated a protracted delivery by causing the husband to cohabit 
with hb pwrturicnt vnfe. For **fareathing upon** (A. iS^^. 16) « quari-oottui, cp. A. Ag. 
1 306. 

*^ I have the impression that most individualized Greek mythical bears are female — as 
are Artemis* young acolytes, the "little bean". (But K.J.D. observes that she-bears with 

cubs arc more aggressive than male bears.) This need mean no more than that the Greeks 
felt something to be "feminine" about all bears — as most people feel that all cats, regard- 
less of their sex, are somehow "feminine". [A striking proof of mankind's spontaneous 
tendency tt» equate cats with the vulva comes from the Nfoori («).] 

** Domestic bovines do occasionally have some c urly hair between their horns. Perhaps 
Greek cattle, less removed than modern cattle from the aurochs, had even curlier fore- 
heads. (1 recall that, some years ago, a German zoologist managed to "breed back" 
domestic cattle to a bovine resembling the aurochs.) 

*^ The same may be true of Atb;cnc's awe-inspiring Aigis. Ferenczi (jf) reports that a 
mother regularly frightened and discipUned her obstreperous little son by a display of her 
pubis (which mobilized his castration anxiety). 

*>> Arist. HA 572321 ; Ael. JVA 3.17, 14.18. 

*"> All sources discussed by Cook (/o 3.656 ff.). Cp. chap. 5. 
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pp. 33 ff.) do not permit us to identify the dream-speaker as Hermes* I ocm- 

cede that some echoes of the A. PV dream scene are discernible in diese 
Sophoklean fragments. But I also maintain that Sophokles* mind operated 
so differently from that of Aischylos that he utterly transformed whatever 
he derived from his great predecessor: it suffices to compare the Sophok- 
lean Klytaimnestra's dream with that of her Aischylean equivalent (chaps. 
6, 7). Moreover, the fact that the is a tragedy, while the Inachos is a 
satyr play, would also automatically increase differences between the two 
accounts of lo's "seduction". 

It is evident that just because, in Sopholdes' Inaehos, Hermes — con- 
temptuously called Zeus' lackey (w. 2, 23) — acts as Zeus* emissary, this 
does not prove that he appeared "incognito" also in the Aischylean lo's 
dream, and this for several reasons : 

(1) Though Hermes, the patron of heralds, is, in principle, a persuasive 
speaker, lo is not fully persuaded by her dream. This parallels somewhat 
the Sophoklean Hermes' failure to persuade Inachos. But there are also 
crucial dilTerences: 

(a) The invisible dream-speaker seeks to persuade lo; the visible 
Sophoklean Hermes seeks to persuade only Inachos — ^the fragment does not 
even hint at his addressing lo in any way. 

(b) In the PV, only the dream-personage speaks — lo does not answer. 
Judgmg by what survives of the Inachos, Hermes carried on an unsuccessful 
and scurrilous debate with Inachos, in the form of a stichomythia. 

(2) The content of lo's recurrent dream is presumably the same every 
time. By contrast, though Hermes also appears twice at Inachos" palace, 
he is visible the first time, and (theoretically) invisible the second time. 

(3) The superficial resemblance between the unidentified dream- 
speaker and the (theoretically) invisible Hermes promptly breaks down 
when one considers that both the dream-personage and the visible Hermes 
only speak, whereas, when Hermes returns "invisible", he manifestly does 
not try persuasion, but is up to a practical trick (v. 2 1) : most probably, an 
abduction. 

(4) In A. PV, the dream-speaker remains unidentified. In the Inachos 
(vv. 5 ff.), Hermes, though wearing Hades' cap, is recognized. 

(5 ) The Aischylean dream-speaker's "soft voice" recalls the "whispers, 
very rapid" {Inach. 20), which are relatively dreamlike** But this seem- 
ingly striking similarity vanishes the moment one recalls that whereas the 
(understandable) dream-voice does tiot permit the identification of the 
speaker, the "invisible" Hermes* (inarticulate?) sounds— recalling the 
"voice" in £. 77* 5a — ^promptly disclose his identity (v. 11). 

(6) The sounds produced by Hermes present a difficult problem, 
especially if one assumes — as I think one must — that the sounds which 
betray his identity (v. 1 1) are the same as those which madden the hearers 
(v. 16: liccvia). As regards the latter. Page (ad loc.) recalls the sound of 
the pipes heard by lo in A. PV 574. But the effects produced by these 
two series of sounds are diametrically opposed : the former madden the 
hearers, the latter are soothing to the point of bringing sleep (CnrvoS^rroc). 
But I concede at once that it is hard to see why the brutally harassed 

« On bearing incoraiiKhcnsible (btunrtd) q)eecb in dream, cp^ supra, note ai. 
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and driven lo should consider the pipe's soothing sounds as still another 

of her many afflictions.^^ 

For me, the maddening sounds produced by Hermes recall another 
sound heard by lo: the angry buzz of the stinging gadiiy, wliich keeps her 
on the run.^ 

Not wishing to venture on even more slippery ground by re-examining 
the-^ my estimate— «till &r from dear rdationships between Argos, the 
double of Argos, Hermes and the gadfly, I will conclude my remarks on 
Sophokles* Inachos by reaffirming that, despite its few superficial affinities 

with the A.. PV dream-scene, it does not permit us to assume that the 
dream-voice is that of Hermes. The identity of the dream-speaker can only 
be established by a psychological scrutiny of the "inner evidence" 
furnished by the Aischylean text itself. 

Super-ego and Id, As a rule, both hallucinated and dreamed voices speak 
either on bdialf of the Super-ego — claying down the law, enunciating 
taboos and addressing reproaches to the subject— or else proclaim the 
demands of the Id. But even psychiatrists seldom stress adequately that, in 
both cases, there is a striking complicity between the Super-ego and the Id. 

(1) A voice, which seems to express the Super-ego's point of view, not 
onlv tends to stress the subject's moral degradation, but also formulates its 
reproaches in extremely obscene terms .^^ 

(2) When the voice speaks on behalf of the Id, it tends to borrow its 
arguments from the Super-ego, in a consummately hypocritical manner. 
Thus, as will be shown further on, even though the vision urges lo to allow 
herself to be deflowered, all its arguments are derived from the Super-ego's 
arsenal of **good** reasons. Hence, lo's craving for coitus— nand, as will be 
shown, spedfically for incestuous coitus — is represenUd by the dream- 
procuress as an unselfish act of piety towards the supreme god. This 
dream-speech is, thus, clearly the work of a dazzlingly perceptive practical 
psychologist. 52 But I must add also that such a clever hiding of instinctual 
strivings behind a facade of reasons borrowed from the Super-ego is more 
common in waking life than in dream — though it is occasionally en- 
countered also in dreams, such as that of lo. 

This being said, the role of the Super-ego, bodi in lo's dream and in her 
subsequent bdiaviour, must not be minimized. In A. PF, both (the 
immobilized) Prometheus and (the hounded, errant) lo are represented 
(in principle) as the "innocent** victims of Zeus. Yet, lo takes it for granted 

^ A jufC bardy acceptable explanatioa may be that tliew toothb^ souadi make it even 

more difficult for her to stav awake and to nm. But I note that, so far as I know, only one 
domestic animal is trained to respond with increased speed to the sound of a pipe even, and 
especially, vrhea weary: die meio% dfomedary. At a rule,]ieidimen play the pipe so as to 
aoodie thdr herds and floda. (Hie snake-channer*s snake is aof a domestic anhnal; only a 

tamed one.) 

'0 Even the buzzing of a gnat disturbs Klytaimestra's light sleep (A. Ag. 891 f.). A 
(figurative) sting awakens the Erinyes (A. Bwm. 155 AT.). 

^> E.g. : hallucinated accusations of perverted practices, of incestuous propensities, etc., 
tend to be worded very obscenely indeed — thorcby gratifying the rqiroached person's 
"condenmed" inclinations. 

» Gp. the striking remark of another good practical psychologisc, the banker J. P. 
Morgan ; "Whenever a man does something, he always has two reasons for doing it: a good 
reason and a real reason." This quq> is directly applicable to lo's dream. 
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that Prometheus is punished for some offence (564 f.) and, at w. 578 ff., she 
at least wonders what offence Zeus found in her. I cannot persuade myself 
that her bewilderment is purely rhetorical or else motivated solely by the 
pious conviction that the gods never wantonly harm a mortal. It is by 
raising this question (578 ff.) that lo confesses her still unconscious guilt: 
her incestuous cravings. 

The childish need to exonerate gods and parents at any cost is, of 
course, not denied. It presupposes only a fairly naive kind of reasoning: 

(1) I am weak and need to be protected by someone all-powerfiil and 
good (parent = god). 

(2) If I am pimished or hurt, it must be because of my wickedness — even 
if I am unaware of having sinned . '5 

(3) It is more tolerable and more reassuring to assume that I have 
(unwittingly) sinned than it is to assume that my parents (gods) are bad 
and wantonly cruel. 

(4) If I have been pimished because I have (be it unwittingly) sinned, 
then there is something I can 1^9 about it: I can accept the punishment and 
mend my ways. If, however, I am hurt even though I am good, then there 
is nothing I can do to help myself: I must concede a total lade of control 
over my fate.** 

In short, though in real life the "normal" sequence is: "I sin ... I am 
punished", in the hidden recesses of the mind the sequence is: "I am 
punished . . . therefore I must have sinned. "57 

The Procuress. Though no explicit statement reveals the identity or even 
the sex of the dream-speaker, I call that soft-spoken personage a procuress, 
fiir reasons which are partly realistic, partly psychological and partly 
literary. 

(1) Since this dream is clearly endogenous, in that the course of action 

which it advocates is motivated by lo's long inhibited sexual cravings, 
psychologically the dream>voice is lo's own: it speaks for that part of her 
mind which struggles against the hesitations and inhibitions of the more 
conventional — and, in this instance, partly more rational — layers of her 
mind. In short, though the voice professes to plead the cause of Zeus, it 
actually advocates — with typically feminine deviousness (infira) — the 
gratification of lo's own erotic needs. 

(2) The gentle-voiced speaker unmistakably musters the arguments 
every woman wanting* — ^but not quite daring — to be seduced wishes to 

n The clever parallels usually drawn between Aischylos and the Book qfjob uiay satisfy 
the theologian and the moral philoaopher — they do not Mtnfy at least one psycho- 

analyst: the present writer. 

^* Much of what J.-P. Vernant (67, chap. 5) says about Oidipous' sell-betraying 
bdiavkw in die early purtt of S. OTcaa be applied, mdtUt wmUuuHst also to lo's wander- 
ing about her offence. 

" Cp. the widely attested willingness of primitives accused of murder by witchcraft to 
confess that they might have done the deed imintentionally and without even being aware 
rf*t (35, pp. 191 ff.). 

5< Snell's theory of "action" in Aischylean drama (65) overlooks this crucial ponit. 

>"> An adolescent patient, constantly told by his mother that he was "bad", felt obliged 
to be bad, so as to preserve his unconscious but compulsive fittth in his mother's infalli- 
bility. His delinquency vrai memt to prove his mother right This is a perfect example of 
what I call **bc^ a depatf neurotic" 30, chap. 8). 
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hear. 58 Better still, these arguments match so closely those of the procuress 
in one of Herondas' most fiercely realistic mimes that I am almost 
tempted to believe that Herondas not only imitated reality — as did 
Aischylos — but also parodied the Aischylean lo's dream. 59 

In short, although I can hardly speak as an expert about this matter, 
I simply cannot imagine a male procurer reasoning the way the dream- 
voice does. 

The DrtamrVoice's Method of Persuasion is as timeless as it is efficient. Like 

some confessors of royal mistresses, the voice advocates misconduct in the 
interest of a "higher morality" — it favours that "better" which is pro- 
verbially the enemy of the "good". 

Indeed, if one starts from the assumption that the supreme god is 
entitled to whatever he desires, and that liis wanting it suffices to make it 
good,* the "moral" tone of the dream-speech is impeccably lofty. It is, 
moreover, a commonplace that what a god desires is precisely what he 
ddights in forbidding to man. This is, in fact, prima fade evidence of the 
Smne nature of his wishes.«i 

All theology ultimately founders on the reef <^ its attempts to rqpresent 
the gods as both good and omnipotent, for omnipotence can be demonstrated 
only by the systematic transgression of all rules. Aischylos knew and 
accepted this fact, which Sophokles chose to ignore. Euripides, wiser than 
all theologians and political scientists before or since, faced squarely — and 

» Gp. Freud*8 dktum, that evai in cases of rape, one part of the **victiin*s" piydie abels 

the rapist. 

"Uh cluld ": A. FV^^l i Hcroad. i.ai. Needlessly long chastity: A. PVQ^i Hcrond. 
I.2I. Benefits: A. PV 648 f.; Herond. 1.96 IF. Deity: A. PV 649 ff.; Herond. 1.96 ff. 
Glorious lover: A. PF 648 f.; Hcrond. 1.50. Kypris: A. PV 650; Herond. 1.62. Holy 
rites (Upoc ydjioc sacred marriage): A. PV 648; Hcrond. 1.82. Eye or sight: \. PV 
654; Herond. 1.56. Yearning: A. PF649 ff.; Herond. 1.60. Though both lo and Metriche 
profess to be rductant, both listen to the iwocuress more than once: A. i'F645 f.; Herond. 
1. 10. Etc. 

^ Cp. the problem of whether the gods love what is holy or whether llieir loving some- 
thing mdus it holy (PI. EuU^. loe and passim). 

6' Cp. Sen. Ag. 271 : the tyrant delights in forbidding others tt. cii iiat he ( lairns as his 
privilege. This notion is both ancient and uni\trsal. Incest is ilie jealously guarded 
exclusive privilege both of the gods and of tlic divine kings of Egypt, Peru, and much of 
Polynesia, etc /Uso, if an individual behaved the way each and every state so often does, 
he would be jailed, for "la raison d'£tat" is, by definition, contrary to ethical rules. I even 
hold that Kronos did not succeed Ouranos because he was his son, but because he criminally 
castrated his father. Lord Acton's remark: "Absolute power corrupts absolutely" mu^l be 
completed by the in^(ht that absohite power can be obtained and constantly revalidated 
onh by actions which, in the case of the private citizen, would be common-law crimes. 
I cite one example: in an American Arctic tale, an old woman's endo-cannibalism 
eulematieaUj^ tunas her into a supernatural being {4, pp. 259; 60, pp. 16 f.). This tale is, in 
my estimate, paradigmatic, for even Greek oracles were known to have recommended the 
commission of (ritual) crimes to those seeking to achieve tlie near-impossible (Orestes is to 
steal the 'I'aurian Artemis' statue: £. /T 85 ff.; Thyestes must commit incest with his 
daughter: ApoUod. Ep. 10.5, etc ; to win a war, the Thebans must perpetrate a sacrilege: 
Ephor. fr. 30, FHG 1.241). Comparable primitive examples exist: before hunting big 
game, a Ba-Thonga tribesman commits incest, so that his terriblencss will match the 
awesomeness of the beast he hunts {43, 2, p. 68). Paedagogical, sociological and political 
philosophies alike fail to comprdiend that man k, by nature, not a sadal creature (like, 
e.g., termites) he is only a gregarums mammal, trying to force himsdf into the strait 
jacket of the social-insect pattern. 
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in despair — the absolute incompatilnlity of goodness and of total power, 
which the one who has that power always dreads to lose: e.g., Zeus in 
A. PV. That is the real thesis of the Bakchai: only by going mad can man 
tolerate the total and eternal incompatibility between goodness and near- 
omnipotence. Far from deviating, in the Bakchai, from his life-long search 
for truth, Euripides draws, in that drama, the one true conclusion no one, 
before or since, has dared to draw. Though it is iashionablc to claim that 
Euripides was not a real philosopher but only a poet tainted with the 
teachings of the sophists, I hold that his Bakehai^s philosophical import 
transcends anything Platon ever wrote. The "enigma*' of the Bdkdm is our 
own — all too comprehensible — ^refusal to understand it. 
But I am straying from my topic. 

I have already noted that, given the right of the gods to an immediate 
gratification of their sacred whims, the speaker's arguments arc flaw- 
lessly "pious". After the opening verse, not a word is said of lo's sexual 
needs, nor is she promised ecstasy in the god's embrace. She is simply 
urged to cater piously to the god's sexual needs. 

But the dream-voice's cleverest trick is probably its relative honesty. 
It promises lo no reward other than the gratification of her avowable — 
and indeed, princess-like — ambition to acquire immortal glory by a (one- 
shot) union with the most exalted of lovers.^ The voice's alignments 
would be less credible were other rewards also promised. 

Indeed, the tragic fate of girls who had mated with a god was notorious. 
Even Zeus could not protect his mistresses either from licra's anger or 
from abuse by their own kindred. In early Greek texts, the riskiness of 
divine love-aflairs was always taken for granted. Permitted to choose 
between Apollon's passing infatuation and Idas' lasting love, Marpcssa 
chose the mortal suitor.c^ The attempts of some girls to fight off a divine 
rapist^ also prove that divine matings did not tempt prudent girb. 
Daphne even prefe rr e d to be turned into a laurel^s rather than sulunit to 
Apollon's embraces (Paus. 10.7.8, etc.). Kassandra had tricked Apollon 
into giving her something for nothing, but, by rendering his gift useless, he 
caused her to perish miserably ''A. Ag. 1202 fT., etc.). 

Summing up, a Greek heroine desired by a god faced what is called today 
a "double bind": "heads he wins, tails I lose". She was usually punished, 
whether she yielded or resisted. ^6 Hence, many Greek heroines did resist, 
or at least required a good deal of persuasion before yielding to a god.^ 

62 Tfie word yduoc (marriage) can even be applied to the rape of a girl by a god (£. 
Ion. 941, etc.). In modern Greek yapa applied to humans, is indecent (K.J.D.). 
•J Horn. B, 9.557 AT.; explained in Apollod. 1.7.8. 

^ Kreuia vs. ApoUon (£. Ion 10 f., etc.); Kaiiut vs. Poaddoa (Nic ap. Ant. Lib. 17, 
etc.). 

This, hcmrever, obliterated her legs and her genitals (J.W.D.). 

<<The budding Kuanyama Ambo sorcerer asks his mother to cohabit with him. If 
she does, her sin destroys her. If she refuses, her son fatally bewitches her (50). Nothing 
reveal* better the sickness of our own age tlian the conviction of certain segments of the 
hmatic firinge that "total awareness" can only be obtained by subjecting onesdf to the 
Zen Buddhist "double bind". (But Marpessa was not punished, J.W.D.) 

«7 In this respect, they were more sensible than were many French ladies of Louis 
XlV'soourt They vied with each other for the title of royal mis tre^tlM>ughaU could 1» 
forcieen that, like their predeccwo n , they would end in disgrace or even in a convent. 
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In fact, mythical heroes dreaded the embraces of goddesses aJmost as 
much as heroines dreaded those of the gods.*^ 

This explains why, despite her cleverness, the procuress meets with 
enough resistance to force her to reappear in lo's dream night after night. 
But I hasten to add that the ascription of resistances to lo, far from dis- 
proving the view that the real source of her dreams is her sexuaUty, 
strongly oonfirms it. lo's sexuality carries the day only after it turns the 
tables on her Super-ego and adopts its hypocritical pseudo-morality, 
which — since the dawn of time — has permitted many women to perpetrate 
one of the most profitable frauds of history, though they have paid for it 
with irreparable damage to their femininity and human disunity. 

Many a woman persuades her man — and herself — liiat she has no 
spontaneous interest in sex and derives little pleasure, if any, from it.*^^ She 
may even profess to yield only out of a selfless concern for her partner's 
pressing needs. This explains why Id's own sexual urge betrays itself only 
in the speech's initial reference to her prolonged virginity (648). 

But even this is not the full story. The Id — which in the psychologically 
adult woman craves love-and-sex — cannot borrow the Super-ego's loAy 
hypocrisy without becoming contaminated by the Super-ego's notorious — 
and always jtov-genital — corruptibility. This explains why the voice, 
instead of urging To to enjoy love's delights, advises her to coin her 
virginity. lo is told that she is imprudently hoarding a highly marketable 
commodity: her hymen; the moment to dispose of it, in a seller's market, 
has come. This argument satisfies lo's Super-ego, for in such a course of 
action the gifts of golden Aphrodite ai« gratifyingly contaminated with the 
pregeni6d ordure of Ploutos, whose name does not resemble that of the 
infernal Floutcm in vain.7i 



Lenu 

For many reasons, Leme (652 ff., 677 ff.) is a most suitable setting for 

Zeus' union with lo. 

(I) Afytholof^icnl Considerations make Lerne an appropriate place in two 
respects. But 1 must, alas, deal with these matters most summarily, for the 
full proof of what I have to say about Lerne in myth could be cited only in 

But thk itopped them no more than revolutionaries are stopped by the knowledge that, 

throughout history, revolutions — like Kronos have devoured most of their children. 

«* Odysseus: Horn Od. 10.296 if.; Anchises; Horn. h. V«n. 180 if., anticipated in vv. 
102 ff., 145 if. 

** Gp. Hera's pretences and her angry Hindiwg of Teiresias, who had dared to reveal 
that woman's sexual pleasure is nine times greater than that of man (Hes. Aitkui^,Jr* 875 
M.W.; ApoUod. 3.6.7; Tzetz. £>v. 683; Ov. Met. 3.320; Hygjab. 75). 

w This sdf-deceptioii, formerly encouraged by the clergy, is today activdy fostered by 
itt natnral heirs: by the theoreticians of the "Women's Liberation" movement— coe of 
whom at least is reported to have publicly admiti<-d that she i<> bisexual. 

Ti Throughout history, tJic Super-ego has lived comfortably with dowxics, bride-prica, 
alimony paymentf, and even with prostitution. But it will never learn to tolerate Lov^ 

freely given and reciprocated: the pure gifts of Aphrodite, whom the Greeks alone had 
tense enough to call Ayvii (s pure and holy) {63, Supplcmentband i, p. 54a). 
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a monograph. I can only state here that the views expressed in the next 
two 8ub-«ections are — ^be they right or wrong — ^based upon a careful study 
of otf the evidence. This being said, the sceptic can simply skip the para- 
graphs devoted to mytho-chronology and mytho-topograpiiy, particularly 

since I cite only a fraction of the sources I have consulted. 

(1) Mytho-ckronology. A. P 1^652 ff. implies that Lerne was well watered at 
the time of Zeus' mating with lo. This means that this happening antedates 
another important event : when, in Inachos' time, Poseidon unsuccessfully 
contended with Hera for supremacy in Argos, he spitefully made Argos a 
"thirsty country" (sch. E. Or. 137). I am convinced that this myth has 
affinities with lo's adventure. At any rate, Poseidon dad not make Argos 
well watered again until, generations later, he cohabited — dso at Ltmt — 
with one of lo's descendants, the Danaid Amymone,?^ in what I tenta- 
tively believe to have been a water-dowsing rite. 73 

(2) Mytho-topography. On the basis of considerable preliminary research, 
I state, as a general principle, that certain localities are linked with certain 
types of mythical happenings. On the basis of my data, I hold that, in 
several significant respects, lo's adventure is just the kind of thing that is 
likely to happen at Lerne. I cite here — with a summary indication of the 
main sources — one myth and ritual only: the one which Nilsson (56^ 12, 
591) calls the most obscene of all Greek rites. The fact that suth a rite was 
performed at Leme-~wliich also contained an entrance to Hades: the 
bottcnnless Alkyoneian pool (Pans. 2.37.5 f.) — ^'f'^ I hope, make more 
acceptable my final hypothesis that there corresponded to the lo myth 
a (far less obscene) pastoral fertility rite, whose locale was almost certainly 
also the pasture land of Lerne. The myth reports that, trying to keep at 
least symbolically his promise to the dead Prosymnos (or Polymnos), 
Dionysos fashioned a figwood phallos and inserted it into his own anus.?* 

With this, I must conclude my discussion of the mythological appro- 
priateness of Lerne as a setting for lo's (forced)?* mating with Zeus. I must 
now turn to Leme's concrete characteristics, which also make it a suitable 
locale for divine amours. 

II. The Outdoors. Lerne is the Draussm, so admirably discussed by 
Wilamowitz {72 i.i75ff.): it incarnates the non-social and therefore 
non-human world. Remote from the city (ttoAic) governed by law and 
custom (v6iJioc), it is the world of nature (9UCIC), represented by domestic 
animals (A. PV 65a ff.) — and even of monsters, such as the Hydra. The 

72 Aischylos' lost satyr play Amymone {Jrr. 13, 14 N') dealt with this myth. 

n Gp. also Hera*! annual revngination in an Argioe spring, the Kanathot (Ptatn. 

a. 38. 2 f.), which needs lo be re-examined. 

That the whole lo myth complex does not contain a single reference to agriculture is 
manifest. That, for the agricultural Greek, the pastoralist was, in a way, ^r«-human, 
practising **noo-Greek" rites, was ably demonstrated by Vidal-Naquet {69), 

■'J Paus. 2.37.5; Amob. adv. nat. 5.28; Clem. Wcx.protr. 2.34. For the many other sources, 
cp. Hoefer, 63 s.v. Polymnos, coll. 2657 S. The nature of the annual seaet rites at Lerne 
(Faui. 8.17.1) can carily be inferred from tbe somewhat attenuated fonns of that rite 
recorded in Luc. it dea Syr. 16 and in the sch. ad loc. loooography: periiapa NOaon* SiS 
P^' 35> 2, 3 (so interpreted by W. Burkert, pera. comm.) (7). 

Cp. the Danaides-Aigyptiadai rape-marriage, the satyr's attempt to rape Amymone. 

nmymnoi' m FolyBUMi* cxmrtkm of Dionyui' oooieat, etc 
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ag^cultural and city-dwelling Greek usually visualized this world in an 
unrealistic, fear-inspiring way {68^ 70). 11 

It is only a slight exaggeration to say that, in the Greek view, the 
dangerous, mysterious, animalistic Draussen encouraged and almost incited 
impulsive, lawless and, at times, unnatural sexual activities.''^ Greek data 
oonfinning this are not hard to find. 

(1) Fhaidra, haunted by her incestuous cravings, fantasied that she 
could find relief only "outdoors" — i.e., in the open country (£. Hipp, 
228 if.), where she was, of course, likely to meet the hunter Hippolytos. 
This is by no means an exclusively Greek reaction.79 

(2) A good many (illegitimate) matings between gods and mortals took 
place outdoors. ^0 All this suggests that the "outdoors" deculturalizcs man 
and incites the gods to be their most divinely lawless selves. 

(3) Living outdoors, away from the city, was, at best, felt to be a token of 
backwardness. At worst, it was viewed as a symptom of perverseness 
approaching insanity.'* 

(4) In Greece, raving, ecstatic group rites were performed mostly out- 
doors. The mountain-roaming (dpeipoda) of the Mainades is paradig- 
matic in this respect (6). 

In short, precisely because Leme is "the outdoors", it is the ideal kind of 
place both for unlawfiil couplings and for the occurrence of hallucinated 

This conception of the ''outdoors" may explain in pari iliai absence of a "feehng for 
nature** wlitcfa 10 d&treaed tome 19th century, dty-d%relling Enfl^ hdledsli, ior 

whom nature in the raw was the Lake District. 
7* Cp. the Prosymnos myth, supra. 

" A Mohammedan Malay girl, unconsciously, but also tmristibly, attracted to a de- 
spised Sakai jungle-d\vrll< I . tVIt that only the nocturnal jtm g^ where she was likely to 
run into this Sakai — couki cool her "inexplicable" feverishneas and alleviate her disizc« 
(9). 

w ApoUon rapes Kreusa in a cave (E. 17, etc.) ; Poseidon mates %vith Tyro near a 

river (Horn. Od. 11.235 ^^(^ ) and with lo's dcsrendant Amymonc in the swamps of 
Leme, etc. It was outdoors that a catamite stole Sophokles' cloak (Athen. 13.605). Cp. 
die moimtBin roaming Mainades, etc. 

M Timon (Ar. Ap. 1548, Lys. 809, etc.). Euripides, the alleged misanthrope, was said to 
have worked in a cave {Eurip. Grtios. p. 4, 5,11, 23 ff., Schwartz). His detractors probably ptit 
it about that this critic of the gods and the Establishment resembled liis own cave-dwelling 
Kyklops. Bdleropbon withdrew from mankind wlien he became mad (Pi. /. 6.44, etc.). 
Burkert (6) noted that the mad women of Greek myth roamed the wilds. Ruth Padel (57) 
found that even some non-mythical Greek psychotics shared that tendency. It is perhaps 
not fortuitous that our word "idiot" is derived from ISicbrnc = a person in a private 
•tatiott of life, abo; *%idividua!'* as opposed to n6kie (city) and even as opposed to 

"skilled man" H.SJV The standard VVolof (Senegal) notion of thr madman is: he who 
lives apart from the group (47). But the tendency to flee the community is not a universal 
characteristic of the psychotic. The insane Sedang Moi usually does disappear into the 
jung^ and, unless found, perishes there (// 1. But the psychotic Mohave Indian hardly 
ever runs away {26), perhaps because, unlike the Sedang. who is normally afraid of the 
surrounding jungle, the Mohave docs not dread his semi>descrt homeland. The only 
Mohave Indians who ddiberatdy left the tribe for ever vnre certain braves, weary of 
life, who sought to be killed performing some supreme feat of valour in enemy territory 
(sf), pp. 426 IT.). The merely "alienated", who insi.st on sta>'ing in the community so as to 
display in it tlicir "social negativism" {30, chap. 3) to the limit [Greek cynics, mediaeval 
''fools in Christ*' (5), modon hinpiei, ete.], an in reality 

or to be he^)ed to control Aemsdves — both of which societies lackfa^ faith in thenwdves 

refuse to do. 
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experiences caused by solitude, which is a fonn of sensory deprivatioii.*2 

But Lerne is not only "the outdoors" in general — ^it is a Drmttsm of 
a special kind, whose nature furtlicr clarifies the meaning of Id's dream. 

(Ill) I^rne is Pasture Land for Inachos' cattle only.^^ j particularly note 
the lack of any reference to horse herds, though "horse-pa^iuring" is one of 
Argos' regular Homeric epithets.*^"* The emphasis, in both A. and A. 
Suppl.y is on cattle only. This is made dear by a whole series of facts: 

(1) lo, the priestess of Hera (A. Suppl. 301), is metamorphosed into 
a cow; 

(2) Hera herself is a cow goddess (Powttic = cow-eyed, cow-faced); 

(3) Zeus cohabits with lo in a bull epiphany (A. Suppl. 301); 

(4) Inachos is not only a king but also a river god and, as such, is 
necessarily horned like a bull; 

(3) Argos is a cattle herder (A. PF 677, etc.); 

(6) Gadflies do harass cattle (Apollod. 2.5.10, etc.). 

All this renders meaningful the dream's command, that lo is to cohabit 
Mdth "Zeus'* near or amongst Inachos^ cattle — behaving sexually like a 
cow. Whether she actually complies with this order — and I note that, in 
A. PV, the passage concerning the dream and its immediate consequences 
does not mention the cdiabitation — and what the consequences of her 
compliance were, does not concern me in this study. 

From the point of view of dream analysis, all that concerns me is the 
implicit demand that lo should behave in a sexually animalistic manner.^' 

Hence, all that requires elucidation here is the meaning and import of 
this demand in dream. 

The simplest inference is that, psychologically, there is something about 
the union advocated by the dr«aun that is incompatible with hmm, but 
compatible with mmiuUf sexuality.*^ 

Obviously, I cannot enumerate and discuss here every difference 
between human and infra-primate, mammalian sexuality. I therefore 
mention only cursorily some details (which I analysed in full before 
drafting this chapter): details which concern events postdating lo's 

"Hesiodos appears lo have hallurinaU-d tlic Muses while hetding sheep (Hes. 731. 
I ff.). On two U.S.A. Pueblo Indian sheep herders hallucinating, cp. jo. chap. i. For a 
basic bibliography of sensory deprivation, q>. 46, p. 65, note 27; on the relevance of this 
state for the undentBiiding of certain Greek phenomena, cp. Dodds (jj, p. 117). 

•3 With Italie and Smyth, I take irolMvac Poucr6onc (653) to mean: herds of bovinet 
(only). Mazon's "pares d moutons et h boeufs" is even ecologically wrong. Sheep, who erop 
the gran short, ruin it for cattle-grazing (hence the murderous igth-ccntury clashes 
between iheepmen and cattlemen in die American West). The dieq» gnus at Leme (A. 

653) also suggests that it is not a sheep pasture. Once again, it hdps one to assume ^t 
the poet knows what he is talking about. 

** E.g., Horn. It. a.987 and often. In A. PV, Argive hones are mentioned not at all, and 
in A. Suppl. only once: V. 183. 

«s It makes almost no difference whether one assumes that the dream incites lo to 
behave sexually like a cow, or to engage in a ritual coitus so as to promote the fertility of 
cattle, for even the latter would require the union to be as cattle-like as possible. The most 
compelling argument in favour of this view u that Dcmeter's sacred union with lasion, 
intended to insure the fertility of cornfields, sought to imitate sowing: the two cohabited in 
a thrice-ploughed furrow (Horn. Od. 5.125 ff., Hes. Th. g69ff). 

** I mention only in passing the post-Aiscfaylean, Platonic {Phdr. aytc) notion that 
many momI ads are inberentty ammaKstic, and wordiy only of quadn^wds. 
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dream and her expulsion— or perhaps, flight*' — from Inachos' palace. 

(1) The Gadjh represents lo's state of frenzied rut,** which, though she 
cannot control it, deeply distresses her still relatively human, although 
mad mind, which survives her metamorphosis.*^ Clinical data also confirm 
the gadfly « rut equaticm.'o 

I can do no more than stress once again that great poets unconsdously 
figure such things out, though the literary critic — and sometimes even the 
piycfao-analyst--finds it di£5cult at times to comprehend the logic of the 
poets* fantasies. 

(2) The Anonymity of Animal Sexuality is obvious. Amongst most mammalf 
below the primate level, almost any available partner will do. Conceivably, 
the normal a tergo animal coital position contributes to this non-differentia- 
tion of partners.91 In mankind, a somewhat similar anonymity and 
indiscriminateness can be achieved by recourse to the a tergo position, or at 
least to positions requiring a minimum of bodily contact (40, pp. 1 70 fT.), 
or by the use of masks — as in (pre^World War II) Rhenish and Bavarian 
carnivals and, perhaps, in scnne ancient sexual rites. 

(3) **Inetst", As research on the sexual behaviour of animals progresses, 
it becomes increasingly evident that they can de\ elop spontaneously most 
of the perversions which a more naive age deemed to be exclusively human. 
But there is one sexual "deviation" no animal can either learn to practice or 
to avoid : incest.^2 for incest, as distinct from inbreeding, is unimaginable 
without the concept of kinship.5>3 

•7 1 add this specification for, once expelled, lo can, like a rutting, runaway heifer, 
nee around in sooch of an arouied bull — as in the most pecultv metaphor found in 

Q.S. 10.438 ff. 

»» On olcrpdco = to rut in a frenzy, cp. LSJ, s.v. 

•* Cp. a related story in Callim. yr. looh Schr. = a, p. 356 Pf. Cp. abo the distress of 
certain neurotics fed **driven" despite their better judgment (/7, p. i is L) and Ainu 

cases of uiu'ontrnI!al)Ic imn seizures {GG, 7j), etc. 

A very sensual girl in her twenties had had a number of anxiety dreams in which she 
was attacked by a gadfly, and this both before and after her defloration. IndnamthevnM 
particularly afiaid that she might swallow the gadfly (clearly an echo of infantile fimtasies 
of oral impregnation, reinforced by the real experience of having had a gadfly enter her 
nostril), or else that the gadtly might attack her eye. (Tliis reminds one of Argos' many 
eyes wlddi, in one version (A. PV 567 AT.), are replaced after his death by one gadfly). (On: 
eye = vagina, Cp. t8.) In her dfCaOOS, she reacted to these "attacks" by covering ('^maA" 
ing") her face with her forearms and by strongly bending lier body forward, in a way 
which recalls the "sexual presentation" posture of rutting female monkeys (7^). (For the 
coverii^ofdiefaoemsteadordiepulxs, cp. /p.) Better still, she x^^Mifafisoaifp added that a 
gadfly's bite generates a heat which resembles the heat she feels when sexually excited, and 
that the itching, which elicits a need to scratch, feels Uke the need lor coitus. 1 note that 
this modem lo had not read Aischylos, had never heard the word oestrus and therefore did 
not know that, in biology, it denotes both the gadfly and rutting. 

The ventro-ventral position is so deeply ingrained in human behaviour that an 
ancient statue (Museo Nazionaie, Naples, cp. ^g, pi. 25) represents the half-goat Pan 
cohabiting with a she-goat in a quasi*ventro>ventnl positaon^ resembling the trsiditional 
position of the Trobriand Islanders (j2, p. 283 ffi), etc 

»i One could probably teach a male laboratory animal to avoid cohabitation with his 
mother, by giving him an electric shock only when he tries to mount a female the experi- 
auRltfr fijrlrids him to mount But even that trained male would not have learned to avoid 

"incest" — he would lia\ c learned only to avoid an electric shock. 
»} A human being can even commit socio-psychological incest witJuaU inbreeding — ^for 
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In ihcnt, acoorduig to his wont, Aischylos (whose incredible terseness is 

regularly underestimated) says all that matters in the fewest possible 
wofds (673 f.) : 'forthwith my form and mind were distorted." lo's mmtal 
metamorphosis was a sine qua non condition for her being able to comply 
with the dream's command which, as I will show, urged her to commit 
"incest"— hke a cow. 

Tliis being said, I feel that we have no reason to complain that, in the 
PVf Aischylos did not refer directly to lo's bovine coitus with Zeus. For 
I hold that it is precisely this omission which forces us to see how heavily 
oveTKletermined the whole incident is and therefore compels us to explain 
it in terms of stoeral frames of refisrence.M 

The evidence, so far, can be convergently summed up in terms of two 
different frames of reference. 

(1) Psychologically, To*s dream implies that the sexual union she craves 
is not compatible with himian, but w compatible with bovine, sexuaUty: 
she craves incest. 

(2) Socio-cuiturally, the dream-voice orders lo to perform a (ritual?) 
act similar to bovine sex acts, in the "shape" and manner of a cow (cp. 
perhaps, Pasiphae and the "bull", ApoUod. 3.15.8; also: Mykerinos' 
daughter, Hdt. 9.139-131). 

As regards Jo's madness, the first explanation suggests that she must 
already have been abnormal to crave an incestuous union. The second 
explanation suggests that, in order to behave as commanded, she had to 
work herself into a state of frenzied fbouanthropic ) madness,'*-*' or, at least, 
had to simulate such a madness so as 10 do the normally tabooed thing 
without being impeded by excessive guilt feelings and inhibition. '6 

I hold, in short, that if lo had not craved a sexual union of a type for- 
bidden to mankind, though finely practised by animals and by Greek 
gods, i.e., had she not craved incest: 

(1) she would 110/ have tarried so long in her virginity; 

(2) she would not have needed r^tat/^ anxiety dreams to persuade her, 
and 

(3) the dream would not have had to specify that the union was 
to take place near Inachos' cattle herds — i.e., in a bovine setting and 
manner. 

I must now, for reasons of expository convenience, indicate that **Zeus" 

example, by cohabiting witli his stepmother (E. Hipp.; Plu. V. Drm. 38). Com crscly. he 
can inbreed without committing incest (socio-psydiologicaUy) if— as happened in one 
caw, in the tgjos — he unwittingly marries hia dster fixun whom he had been teparated in 
childhood. By contrast, animals do inbreed, but without committing socio-pBychological 
incest. This basic point was, I think, first made by Lowric (5/), though I have considerably 
elaborated its corollaries (j/, chap. 7). 

** On the bant of rigorous epistemological and logical conriderations, I have repeatedly 
shown {93, «7, 31) that a myth — or indeed, any human activity whatsoever which is 
explained in terms of one frame of reference only is, so to speak, not explained at all. 

** Cp. the initial "warming up" reaction ofMadjapahit (Java) soldiers ordered to nm 
amok against the Malaccan ambassador (/). 

Cp. the simulation of madn<-ss by Solon (Plu. V. Sol. 8), or the self-exonerating simula- 
tion of madness by the Cretans during rites commemorating tlic rending of the infant 
Dionysos (Finn. IAmL de err. prqf. ret. 6). Comparable primitive data exist (50, diap. i, 

I»>S9)* 
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can, in fact, be Inachos, for, by settling this problem at once, I can sub- 
stantially abridge my discussion of lo's waking reactions to her dream and 
of Inachos' responses to lo's revelations. 
(IV) = Inachos. 

( 1 ) As already noted, Inachos, being a river god, is necessarily homed 
like a bull — and Zeus mounts the heifer lo in the shape of a bull (A. 

301). 

(2) It is today a commonplace, even amongst the mo§t naive critics of 
Freikl} that man's image of the deity is patterned upon the child's image of 
the parent {45). Both Platon {Legg. 931 A) and Ploutarchos {frr. 46, 86 
Sandb.) saw in the parent the image of the deity. This parallels the Greek 
notion that Agamemnon's kint^hip was patterned on that of Zeus, though 
modern scholars realize that the reverse is true. One should also recall that 
one of Zeus' principal epithets was: lather (of gods and of men), and this 
even though he personally engendered neither Poseidon, Hades, Hera, etc., 
nor, e.g., Theseus, son of Poseidon. 

(3) According to certain traditions (supra), Hi|^)odameia, whose vir- 
ginity was also imduly prolonged, committed incest with her father 
Oinomaos, and her myth is manifestly related to a pastoral (horse, mule) 
fertility rite {20).'^'^ 

(4) If one assumes the existence of a rite, the horned Inachos and lo- 
the-heifer can suitably impersonate Zeus in a bull epiphany and cow-eyed 
Hcra9« 

(5) If one considers only the dream, the symbolizatioii of Zeus by 
Inachos in dream would siutably disguise firom lo's ''dream censor" 
(Freud) her incestuous craving for her fother. 

In short, in the present context, and as regards the dream's command 
viewed psycho-analytically, it does not matter in the least whether lo 
wished to cohabit with "Zeus" or with Inachos, whether she "did" so in 
a human or in a bovine form, nor even whether this "happened" in dream, 
in fantasy, in a hallucination during a ritual, or simply in the course of 
a non-ritual incestuous act. All that matters is that the triggering force of 
all these alternatives presupposes, in A. jPK, an oedipal-incestuous cntoing 
on Io*s part. Once this is made dear, one understands also why Lerae is 
explicitly defined in dream as the grazing place of /lUvW eattk. For 
incest, which, as already noted, greatly troubles an ordinary person, does 
not worry animals'^ or, for that matter, gods and their like. Precisely 
because lo's dream advocates a divine mating, that union must, of neces- 
sity, be incestuous from the human standpoint — which, in turn, explains 
lo's madness. 

'V I note that Nausikaa, whose circam somewhat resembles that of lo (supra), belonged 
to a royal family which practised brother-sister incest. On this latter point, and on the 
partial bowdlcnzaiion of this clear statement in ilie Odyssey^ cp. Vidal-Naquet (69). 

** dp. Semde demanding, on He»*s advice^ that Zeus otdiabit %vith her tikt way he 

cohabits with Hera (Apollod. 3.4.3; Hyg./fli. 167, 179). 

»» Diogenes ap. D. Chr. 10.29; cp. also the comments of Knox {44, p. 206) and Vcrnant 
(67, chap. 5). This realistic view antedates tales the avoidance of incest by horses 
(Arist. HA 9.47 f; Plin. HJ{ 8. 156; Varro RR 2.7.9; Ael. JfA 4.7) or by cundt (AeL JfA 
3.47). (I could find no tales of cattle avoiding incest.) These late talci %vere pciliapi mca&t 
to condemn the animalistic exhibitionism of the Cynics. 
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AssoeUOms tothtDnam 

Associations y which help one to interpret the dream, are provided both 
by lo's reactions to her dream and by Inachos' complementary response to 
lo's telling him her dream. These responses — which are paired, reciprocal 
"acting out" patterns — are of exceptional usefulness for the understanding 
of this dream's latent content. 

One of our most telling data is the contrast between Io*s affective 
state imng her dream and her very different affixtive response to her 
fmanbrane* of the dream. 

Id's Affective Stale Whik Dnaming is not clearly specified; this is unusual 

in Greek tragedy.'** 

Still, lo's emotions during her dream are not beyond conjecture. The 
use of the word Xiioc (smooth, insinuating) practically guarantees that 
the dream-affect was not altogether unpleasant; the command she re- 
ceived in dream was not greatly at variance with her — already preconscious 
— sexual desires. None the less, the fact that she had to be urged on in 
dream, suggests smne fear of her desires and so does the perplexity she 
feels on awafaining. In dream, she eludes responsibility for har wishts by 
prq^eHng them on "Zeus" (supra), as she projects her emumt to such a 
union on the dream-voice, which only provides Jo with reasons for doing 
what she already wishes to do. Even the fact that the conflict is "solved" 
in dream is a means of exonerating the dreamer (59). 

But even these indications of struggle do not prove that lo's dream was 
primarily a genuine anxiety dream. Had the dream been violently ego- 
dystonic, it would presumably have disturbed her sleep — and this lo's 
dream failed to do. At the same time, the dream was not wholly ego- 
syntonic cither, Ibr otherwise she %vould simply have dreamed of cohabit- 
ing with '*Zeus*'. 

Io*s IVakii^ Responses to her dream are, as already noted, affectively far 
more intense and uncomfortable than was the affect she felt while dream- 
ing. This finding is crucial for the correct interpretation of her dream. 

On awakening, lo's dominant emotion is: perplexity. The command she 
receives in dream is twofold: 

(i) "Cease to be a virgin", i.e., contract a unionj 

(a) Contract a union with ^'^eus" (at Lerne). 

I hold that lo's perplexity on awalkening is due to the fact that she 
reacted di£ferently to the two oomponents of the dream-oommand. The 
dream did not upset her while asleep, for in sleep and dream the un- 
conscious, governed by the pleasure-principle, usually has the upper hand. 
It is only on awakening that lo becomes disturbed, for the waking mind is 
subject to the reality-principle which includes taking into account 

also the "reality" of law and custom (v6poc). Most people have had the 
experience of being disturbed, on awakenings by a dream whose manijest 

MO Thus, the dreaming Menclaos' initial happiness soon turns into a mournful frustra- 
tion (diapw 3). In draanuogofa grieving IHtfcias, Atom opraiei the gii^ 
drauning (chip, i), etc. 
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content seems harmless enough: their subsequent distress is caused by the 
seemingly innocuous dream's latent content.ioi 

Now, in mythical Greek lociety; which did not depreciate lexuality 
even in women, a dream-command to contract a (normal) union would 
not have distressed, but gladdened, a princess — especially one who had 
been a virgin far too loi^.i^l^ In fact, a Greek princess would not have 
needed such a dream-command. At most, her dream might have suggested 
to her that she should marry the particular king or noble she desired. 
She might even have dreamed of making love with a suitable future mate, 
and would have felt no distress or shame because of her dream. The classic 
example is the dream Athene sent to Nausikaa (Horn. Od. 6. 13-51), which, 
as already noted, has many elements in common with lo's dream. Yet 
Nausikaa is not in the least disturbed by her dream's command, for a 
suUabU husband b implicitly promised to her: she joy&tty hastens to carry 
out the dream's instructions as soon as she awakens. 

Even better evidence is furnished by the erotic dream of a mythical 
married woman. Penelope is not ashamed of having made love in dream 
with her absent husband Odysseus, She only regrets that the dream was not 
reality (Horn. Od. 20.87 E^'^n the Sophoklean Klytaimnestra's erotic 
dream frightens her only because her dream partner was Agamemnon, the 
husband she herself had slain (chap. 7). 

I therefine hoM that if the dr«an had urged this more than nubile 
princess, belonging to a society which valued female sexuality, to marry 
a suitable partner, the dream would have elicited no discomfort. In fact, 
had Mo/ been lo's desire, she might not have dreamed of being simply 
commanded to forsake her virginity — she might very well have dreamed 
of actual love-making. 

This indicates that what elicits perplexity and discomfort in lo is not the 
warning that it is time for her to cease to be a virgin, but ihc command to 
surrender her virginity to an outlandish partner: '*Zeus" (cp. chap. 7). 

The perplexity becomes immediately understandable only if one assumes 
that "Zeus" symbolizes a tabooed partner: Inachos. It also explains why, in 
the dream, an initial reference to lo's protracted — and frustrating — 
virginity is followed iU once by an elaborate description of the sexual 
frustration of her prospective partner. This shift of focus constitutes a 
brilliant description of the self-disculpating, Super-ego-bribing defence by 
projection ("not I but you desire tabooed sex") commonly encoimtered 
both in dream and in waking life. 

Sununing up, a mythical Greek princess did not need a dream to tell her 
that sexuality is good — she took that for granted. But she would have 
needed much dream-encouragement in order to surrender to a tabooed 
sexual partner. 

This view is fully confirmed by lo's waking behaviour. The normal 

In 1956, I developed a projective test whose third part reveals the anxiety the latent 
content of the answers given to the first two questions elicits. The test was recently vali- 
dated statistically by my Student, Dr Mathilde Boccara (5). 

I recall agaUn that many upper<laM Athenian girii married soon after reaching 
puberty. 

><» There survives to this day the European folk belief that a girl can see her future 
qxMue in dream, or in a nnrror etc. 
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Greek reqxniie to a disturbiiig dream was to "sterilize** it, by telling it to 

the sunlight and, at times, also by performing apotropaic rites.iM 
But Id does nothing of the land* Instead, she tells her dream to her 

father Tnachos. This represents a complicated neurotic manoeuvre — 
partly evasive, since she "puts it up" to Inachos. Her telling the dream to 
her father is less a narrative than a "confession", and a double-edged one 
at that. 

Indeed, on one level, it is an unconscious (or perhaps already pre- 
oonscious) attempt at seduction: in compliance with the dream voice's 
kUtU advice, lo informs Inachos of her "availability**. Such devious 
seductions are common not only in daily life, but also in psychotherapy 
and even in projective psychological testing (cp. chap. 3, note 108). 

But, on another level, lo's "confession" is a demand for punishment. 
A scrutiny of Inachos' reactions to lo's account is therefore imperative. 

Inachos responds to lo's perplexity and to her attempts to leave the 
decision up to him with a perplexity reaction of his own. Instead of taking 
a stand, he consults two separate oracles. 105 This is perhaps the only case in 
which a rihtal oracle is asked to clarify a dnam oracle. But the repeatedly 
consulted oracles* responses are at first riddling and incomprdhensible 
(658 ff.). 

At this point, something need be said about oracles in general. Fenichel 
(36) noted that the "misunderstanding" of oracles is psychologically 
determined. This is true, so far as it goes, but involves the emmeous 

(implicit) assumption that an oracle's utterances are not only "meaning- 
ful", but also that they have one "real" meaning only. But the fact is that 
no oracle has a real, inherent meaning. It has no meaning other than that 
which the oracle's client ascribes to it because of his own subjective needs, 
fears and inclinatiom (25).!^ 

In short, ^^len consulting an oracle, the client unwittingly invites the 
oracle to substitute for a meaningful though peiplexing tm/ quandary 
a vtrbal "riddle", inherently devoid of any sense whatevir, and which still leaves 
the task of solving his problem — ^now disguised as an oracular riddle — ^to 
tile client. In fact, the sole benefit a client derives from consulting an 
oracle is the dubious privilege of blaming the oracle for his own subse- 
quent mistakes (^5).'^^ 

I hold that the first replies the oracles gave to Inachos were inherently 

A. Pers. 200 ff.; E. Hec. 68; E. /T43 ff. On the psychotherapeutic use of sunlight, 
cp. £. Ba, 1264 if., discutted elsewhere For the primacy of sight — ^which is the only 
Mme never nonnally stimulated befive Urtfi— « the principal mentor of reality and as 
the mind's main defence apunst die dark warid oMhe instincti and fimtaami, q). ts, " 

and chap. I, note 3. 

1*' The Atheniam consulted the Pythia twice, Hdt. 7. 141 f. 

*M The bold Themistokles, grasping at the straw of one word: Sift) (holy) Salanus, 
occurring in a catastrophically discouraging oracle, gave battle and defeated Persia (Hdt. 
7.143). The timid Nikias saw nothing but calamity in a favourable eclip>se which could 
have concealed from the foe the Athenians' flight; though everything was prepared, he 
waited time, and %vraded his dumces (Flu. F'.A^f;a3).^chaf>.6anddiap.8»nolei46. 

Cp. Kroisos' blaming of the Delphic oracle for his catastrophic resistance to Persia — 
and the oracle's self-exculpating reply, which placed the blame on Kroisos himself (Hdt. 
1 .90} . The cynicism of tfie Delpbic oncie^ vAkh. I take tor gnmted, does not c osieem me 
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no more riddling than the last. They seemed more riddling to Inachos only 
because his mind was not yet made up. When he finally decided to resist 
Id's tacit seductions, the new oracle suddenly became "understandable" 
to Inachos. For, by then, all he wanted was an excuse for expelling lo, as 
though she had openly tried to seduce him and had actually managed at least 
to tempt liim.iM 

In short, while Inachos still hesitates between yielding to and resisting 
temptati(m,i<i^ the answers of the oracles 'um obscure — to km. When his 
mind is made up to resist temptation, the oracle's last answer smu 
suddenly comprehensible — to him. I hold that it would have seemed com- 
prehensible to him even if it had consisted of the Hebrew alphabet or the 
table of multiplication. I stress here a well-documented fact: repeated 
consultations of an oracle could not change the tenor of its response (Hdt. 
7. 141); all that they could change was the client's mood. 

Returning to lo, in expelling her from his home Inachos literaUy fmad 
her to comply with the mmi^tsi dictates of the dream-voice, for the most 
natural refuge for lo, the outcast, was precisely the half-wild pasture land 
of Leme.ii<> 

The preceding paragraphs presuppose that the daughter's oedipal 
advances are tacitly, hut well, understood by the father, who is at first 
tempted by this stimulation of his so-called *'counter-oedipal" (Laius) 
complex.iii But, as he sends messenger after messenger to two oracles and, 
as time goes by, his Ego gains the upper hand over his Laius complex, 
he decides to get rid of the temptation once and for all. Otherwise ex- 
pressed, in expelling lo, he both punishes her for her incestuous "availa- 
bility'* and protects himself against her tempting "seductiveness**. Had he 
not been tempted, his "understanding** of the oracles would have been, 
predictably, very different. 

One last point to be made is that Inachos is, at this time, apparently 
a widower, for, in A. PV, lo's mother is no more mentioned than arc the 
mothers of the Danaides in A. SuppL, or the mother of Hippodameia in 
the non-gencalogicai parts of the tales concerning her. As both common 
sense and daily experience show, such a familial situation is likely to 
intensify the attachment between the widowed or divorced fiither and his 

*** Inachos repeatedly lent meaengen both to Delphi and to Dodosia, but we are not 

told outright which of the two gave at last a "clear" reply. I think that that reply came from 
Dodona — partly because Dodona was Zeus' own oracle, partly because, at A. FV 830 ff., 
the oaks "speak clearly, not in riddling terms" to lo and, Imally, because, at A. PF668, 
the onide threatens Inacfao* to enforoe iti orden with ^(Hw* typical weapon: the tfmnder- 
bolt. 

Or, culturally speaking, resisting the order to perform an obscene pastoral fertility 

rite. 

>i* It is well to recall here all the heroes exposed in infancy and saved by herdsmen or 
even nursed by female domestic animals. Such tales reveal wcll the way the Greeks 
magiiud life in liic pastoral "wilds". 

"t I say *^K>«a]]ied'* for, as I have shown elsewhere, both ontogeneticalljr and logically 
the Laius-complex precedes and elicits the child's oedipal reactions (/5, j/, diap. 7). My 
theory has the advantage of being based not on adult fantasies, but on experimentally 
verihablc, biological and physiological facts. It is therefore — needless to say — inacceptable 
to Kkiii-huM. But I think it would have been aooqitafale to Ferencn, y^o had a dedicap 

tion to hard facts, which is bec oming I'nrr^'-T^i'ngly iinfa«IAt«»«M^ mwutw^^ TTrtwin awwIyT^Tj 

more interested in "philosophy" than in science. 
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unwed daughter. And, as any lodal woricer, piyduatrist or even polioe- 
man can tell, in such ntuations incest is a fiurfiramnuttocni^ 
intensified attachment. 1 12 

Summary. lo's repetitive dream reflects a breakthrough of the instincts in 
dream. 1 he inhibiting anxiety is experienced only in daytime. The strife 
between the two is described with great subtlety. In dream, lo's wish — 
voiced by the dream-figure — explicitly takes cognizance of the existence of 
inhibiting forces and crowds them off the stage on which the dream un- 
folds itsd£ The dream-voice ui^ges her to yield to her impulses and to 
overcome her scruples; the inhibiting force is, by contrast, not rqprcsented 
directly in the drnim. It manifests itself only in the waking state, eEdting 
anxiety and forcing lo to indulge in self-punitive acting out, %diicfa takes 
the form of a damaging confession. 



APPENDIX 

I have deliberately left to the last a striking parallel of father-daughter 
incest, in which the daughter's quasi-transforniation into a cow is a conse- 
quence of the incest. I'hc Pharaoh Mykerinos raped his daughter, who 
then hanged herself from shame; her father caused her corpse 10 be buried 
inside a handsomely manufactured coWt which apparently served as her 
cofhn (Hdt. 2.129 ff.). It is precisely the modification of the narrative 
sequence — ^the repladng of the pre-incest metamorphosis into a cow by 
a post-incest "entombment** into a cow-shaped sarcophagus — ^tfaat high- 
lights the importance for the understanding of Io*s dream of the notion 
that incest is animalistic, non-human behaviour. The tale of Pasiphae 
(submitting sexually to a bull, hidden inside an artificial cow) serves, in 

a sense, as a bridge between the tale of lo and that of Mykerinos' 
daughter."^ 
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Aischylos' account of Mcnclaos' dream and, indeed, the passage that 
leads up to it, are a nonpareil performance, even for one of the greatest 
poets of all time. The perfect, musical blending of the metre with meaning, 
quite as much as the alternation of sharp images with appropriately 
blurred ones combine into a dazzlingly complex and sweeping torrential 
poetic eloquence, in which image caps realistic image with an absolute 
panunony of meani. Each word <^>eiii new vistas of peroqption, indis- 
pensably clarifies and completes what went before and hints at what is to 
come. An additional halo of meanings, of singular richness, is provided by 
means of poetic enumerations, whose impact is further increased by their 
flawless arrangement. There is perfection in the overall logic of the whole 
passage, in the complete realism of all details, and in the manner in which 
their enumeration fits the inherent structure of the objective event. It is 
extraordinary for any poetry to have all these qualities — great poets at 
their best often achieve less. 

But Aischylos achieved more: this choral passage, shimmering with 
nuny-fiioeted, allusive overtones, is almost more than poetry — ^it is, at 
times, sheer archaic magic surging fiitun the depths of the human psyche. 
It is also the psychologically most persuasive Aischylean account of a 
dream experience, made more compelling still by the manner in which it is 
narrated : it is practically an epitome of Freud's great study, Mourning and 
Melancholia (7/). There are few passages in the world's treasury of poetry 
which confirm so well Freud's repeated assertion that the poets had 
intuitively anticipated much of his work. This is another way of saying that 
all great poetry is psychologically realistic^ in that it reflects objective reality 
through the medium of psychic reality (fantasy, dream and affect) . Even 
when a merely good poet — ^not a great one — simply seeks to describe 
external reality, his writings are poetry not because the reality he de- 
scribes well is beautiful, but because, in describing it, he reveals — at times 
unintentionally and even against his will — his own reactions to it. 

It is not my purpose to suggest that Aischylos meant to epitomize the 
symptomatology' and psychodynamics of a reactive depression, nor to 
praise him for having done just that in a poetical form. My analysis of this 
passage seeks to do more than just interpret the psychopathology of 
Menelaos' grief and the latent content of his dream. I also try, as best 
I can, to ifaed some Ught upon how a great poet's mind operates: upon the 
almost inc omp rehcntibte turencM of his touch, in saying things both 
varied and moving in a few words marvellously arranged so as to tighten 
their interdependence while expanding their scope. 

In affirming that much patience and some familiarity both with the 
things the poet seeks to describe and with the functioning of the human 
mind enables us to identify nearly all strands of his web and to define their 
reciprocal relationship, I also affirm the intelligibility of artistic creation 
and creativity and of tibe mind of a genim;i for I believe that the great 
poet has — spoatantously and simultaneously — access to off his inner re- 

I On iUs point I dingree with Freud (fis) who, I believe, abandoned his attempt too 
soonCjo). 
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sources, while ordinan' men have access to their's only at different times. 
I think I have idcntilicd most of the coniponcnts of this passage and have 
defined most of their reciprocal relationships. But whereas it probably 
took Aischylos only a few minutes to write these verses, I had to devote 
three years to the exploring of each word and conjunction of words indi- 
vidually, both in a cultural and in a psychological perspective.^ I dis- 
covered new details on each reading and learned something from each 
commentary of the text I think I have discovered nearly aU that some 
philological and a not inconsiderable clinical competence can detect, when 
animated by a passion for poetry. But I have assuredly not discovered all 
this passage contains, because the poet*s genius, quite as much as the 
psyche of the simplest patient is, by definition, inexhaustible {74). My 
analysis of this passage will not teach anyone to write good poetry, but it 
may increase one's faith in the intelligibility of even the greatest poetry 
and of the most creative mind. 

I am not analysing here Aischylos the man, nor have I anything to say 
about his personality, in the clinical sense. I am scrutinizing one of his 
most magnificent performances. I try to highlight its infinite richness and 
subtlety and only say: this is how a great poet's mind works. The reader 
can decide for himself how much of what I say is literary criticism and 
how much a psychological analysis of the operations of the mind of a 
genius. Yot me, the two are not simply inseparable, but almost identical. 

The great mathematician, K. F. Gauss, once remarked: "I have had 
my results for a long time now — but 1 do not know as yet how I shall 
reach my conclusions.** Sophokles said v£ Aischylos that he did the right 
thing — ^but without knowing what he was doing (Athen. 10.426!}. Tluse 
two remarks do not simply explain the nature of genius; they also guaran- 
tee its intelligibility. 

Methodological Introduction. Since Menelaos' dream is the climactic symp- 
tom of his depression, I must, exceptionally, scrutinize with equal care also 
the passage which depicts his distress. Indeed, already pseudo Longinos 
( I o. I ) noted that poets describe groups of meshing symptoms, forming a syn- 
drome, and an analysis of Sapph.^. 31 LPproved him right (^j, contra 110). 

The length of the passage studied — and its intricacies — ^inevitably make 
this chapter somewhat long. But what Lagrange said of Nature also 
applies to great poetry: it does not care with how great difiiculties it con- 
fironts its students. 

I propose to show, in addition, that not just the content, but also the 
manner of the narration is psychologically persuasive. In a genuine sense, 
its poetic perfection is also prima facie evidence of its credibility. In dis- 
cussing problems, I must, time and again, deal with matters unfamiliar to 
the student of Greek drama as literature. I would plead that if Fraenkel 
had to devote a big page of fine print to the elucidation of the metalluigical 
credibility of a passing and n^etaphorical allusion to bad bronze (ad A. 
4f« 39i)> stands to reason that the for more complex and important 
intricacies of a distressed mind call fin* an even more detailed commentary. 

* However, die grrat poet need amply express himielf— he need not identify and label 
every one of his "moves". Since that is what the creative psychological critic muit do^ Ul 
talk iS( in a way, hacder than that of the poet he itudies (J.W J>.), 
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The Text I print is, with two exceptions — one being v. 413 <5t9r|ijivcov 
Dindorf, and the other v. 426 — that of Fraenkel,^ though 1 place my 
quotaticm marks somewhat differendy (infra). Also, for the convenience of 
tiie non-Hellenist, I arrange w. 421 f. like Frftnkel, for I regularly re- 
fer to him. Unlike a few editors, I place no part of the text between 
daggers, for I do not think this passage contains any hats desperatus. 

I note, in fine, that, exoqpt for v. 426, 1 offer no new emendation of my 
own, for, in each instance, at least one of the emendations already pro- 
posed gives a psychologically satisfying sense. 

The Corruptions in this passage attest its clinical credibility; Aischylos' 
text appears to have disturbed at least one copyist enough to cause him to 
perpetrate errors. Now, clinical experience shows that the nature of a lap- 
sus not only helps to restore the correct sense, but also sheds li^t upon its 
latmi content — for a lapsus is always a compromise between what the poet 
wrote and what the copyist could tolerate. In that sense, the copyist's 
lapsus is sometimes similar to a bad pun or to a portemanteau word — as 
my discussion of the corrupt word in w. 412-413 (AAICTOC) will show. 

In short, though the philologist cannot but deplore the text's defects, 
their psychological scrutiny promotes the psycho-analytical comprehen- 
sion of the text as a whole.'* 

At the same time, one must be extremely vigilant when trying to rectify 
an error, for lapses ar^ at times, almost grotesquely contagious.^ 

Tht Interpnuaion and Emmdatim of the text of a "psychiatric*' description, 
which can still convince and move the reader, must make controversial 
words and meanings fit clinical realities, for the nature of depressions 
has changed as little since Aischylos' time as has that of inferior bronze. 
I simply stress that just as Fraenkel (ad A. Ag. 391) could cite on this 
matter the opinion of an clcctrochemist, without implying thereby 
that Aischylos owned or managed a bronze foundry, so I do not mean to 
suggest that Aischylos had read Freud. I assume only thai he used his eyes 
and his empathy, for there was no lack of mourners after Marathon and 
Salamis. Moreover, the symptoms of depression are both visible and 
striking; also, the depressed often insistently communicate their thou^^ts 
and feelings to anyone who will listen (7/). This last comment is cn^ial 
firom the viewpoint of the text-critical riile enunciated by P. Maas: "we 
must go ... in matters of content, by the author's presumable knowledge 
or point of view." Maas also adds that, on certain matters, the editor of a 
text must consult the outside expert (as Fraenkel did). In plain language, 
when I discuss Aischylos' description of an observable depression, the question 
is not whether Aischylos had read Freud — but whether I have done so.* 

3 1 disregard here Fraenkel's very tentative emendation of the last word of 486, idiidi 

he, himself, relegated to his apparatus criticus. 

* For a iormal theory of the scientific exploi lability of errors, cp. {39). 

> Baker's diKunon (5, p. 406) of Auitralian miqmmundatioiiB of foreign words 
includes a reference to the nrnpronnnciation of a name — Courvoisier — which Baker mis- 
^pdlsi Courvoissier. X argued with a native of Brooklyn about the correct pronunciau'on 
of "oyster". In the end X, annoyed by his interlocutor, said: "At any rate I never oyder 
Orsters." 

< Having failed to do so, Thomson (ad A. Jig, 416) calls Fraenkel's penuasive psycho- 
logical comments "absurd". 
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Though I will have to mention this matter again, I indicate that 
Aischylos himself had had the experience of grievous personal loss. His 
brother Kynegeiros fell with a good deal of glory at Marathon and I am 
inclined to think that Aischylos — like some other mourners — partly 
identified himself with his heroic brother^ This may perhaps explain a 
peculiarity of the epitaph Aischylos wrote for himself. It mentions only his 
(KynegeiroB-like) heroism when fiidng the Persian host, but does not 
even allude to his fame as a poet.* As to Aischylos' capacity to describe 
extreme fear and anguish, it need no longer be demonstrated (i8). In 
short, I impute no knowledge to Aischylos which he did not manifestly 
have. 

Still, one caveat seems in order, A. Pers. 249 ff. (and passim) is poetry 
and not a treatise on naval tactics, though it does yield information about 
naval tactics to a historian or to an admiral. Though A. Ag. 410-426, too, 
is primarily poetry and not a monograph on depressions, it tells the psychia- 
trist that depressions have not changed much dnoe Aischylos* time. Hence, 
since the non-corrupt and non-controfversial portions of the text fit 
clinical realities perfectly, one*s first working hypothesis, as regards the 
rest, must be that it also makes psychiatric sense.^ This technique is no 
different from that of emending, e.g., a hypothetical defect in the surviving 
Aischylean account of Salamis, in the light of a knowledge of seaman- 
ship. 

The final argument militating in favour of the clinical accuracy of this 
text is that it describes an extreme emotional state, which is psychologically 
"simpler" than are (culture-bound) logical thought processes or systems 
of classifiration.«> 

We can feel Menelaos' elemental grief in our bones, for he writes about 
timeless human beings — as must every tragic poet if his work is to be more 
"philosophical" than history. n But we respond less to Straton's "love" 
sorrows, for, being those of a homosexual Greek of the decadence, they 
are both strikingly (and neurotically) idiosyncratic and also narrowly 
culture-bound. And yet, though humanly more universal, Aischylos' 
Menelaos is more differentiated than is Straton, whose individual dif- 
ferentiatedncss, like that of a great many people living in periods of 
socio-cultural decay, is artificial, uncreative and even self-destructive (5^, 
chap. 6). 

f Cp. my comments on the ambiguous phantom in v. 4 1 5. On the death of Kynegeiros, 
q>. Hdt. 6bii4. 

• If one assumes that Aischylos drew for clues upon his own experience of grief, one pre- 
supposes self-observation. Cp. Page's (//^, p. 37) comments on Sappho's capacity lor self- 
olaervation; abo (^). Cp. abo diap. 4, appendix ii. 

« For a similar defence of a ptydbiatrically appropriate oU emendation of Sappluyh 
3I.9LP, cp. (^j). 

** Cp. the admirable and intricately wrought studies of J.-P. Vemant and his col- 
laborators on the cultnie-Hnked aipecti of Gredc comdoui thowi^t proce M C i and cyitemt 

ci classification. 

" Arist. Poet. I45ib5. 
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XOPOC 

" t& tcb, 6£5Ma S&iia wad irpduoi, 
Ul> Xixpc Kod cripoi 9iX6vop£c.*' 
■rrApecTi ciydc driiiouc dAoi56pouc Airi- 

CTOuc d9quevcov ISeIv. 

TToOcp 5* UTTepTTOVTiaC 

9dctJia 56^61 56iicov dvdcceiv. 
£Uli6p<|)O0V bk KoXocccov 

1^^9nm xdpic dv5pi, 
6|i|idrrooir 8* dxiiviaic 

6viip69avTot 5^ mvOi^ilovic 

ir&pina 6<S§oa (p^poucai x^^^ porrafocv 

lAdrov ydp, eOt' av k^d tic Sonwv 6p5v, 

TTCxpoAAd^aca 5 id 

Xepcov p8(3ocKEv o^vic, ou peOucTEpov 

TTTEpOlC OTTaSoiC OtTVOU f'^'^^t^Olct. 

[TnipcoT* 6ttoc5oOc* <hniQv Mf^audoc] (coni. G.D. et K. J.D.) 



420 
421-433 




425 



410 



(Fraenkel's text, motSfiti) 



V. 41 1 End of quotes. Many other editors end the quotes with v. 436 
V. 413 6.<fr\\ikvcA)v Dindorf is preferred to dt^Eip^vcw 
V. 436 My tentative emendation is given in square brackets. See the 
commentary on that verse. 



Given the multivalence of countless ivords and expressions m this text, as 
well as its extreme density, no verbatim translation can render its content 
adequately fiir the Greeldess reader. This obliges me, exceptionally, to 

provide not a translation but a paraphrase. 

"Alas, alas for the palace, the palace and its Head. Alas for the nuptial 
couch and for the imprints which Helene's body left on it while, through 
her embrace, she expressed love for her husband." 

One can see the silence of the (socially and subjectively) dishonoured, 
the non-vilifying, the incredulous (and suspicious), who sit apart (from 
the others). 

Hie yearning tor her, who is beyond the teat, wall make it seem that a 

phantom (mis)governs the palace (and makes Menelaos himself also 
seem ghost-like). The fair forms of the statues (of lovely girls) seem hateful 
to the husband. In the inanimate (but, perhaps, also hungrily searching) 
gaze of his eyes, all of Aphrodite (libido) is gone to wrack and ruin. 

Mournful dream apparitions seem to bring joys that are vain, for 
vainly, when in fancy one sees what is good, the vision, slipping sideways 
out of the (dreamer's) arms* (embrace), is gone — never again to assume 
(foUow, imitate) the winged gait ("«!&»«") of sleep. 
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The Choros* Sources of Information are as specifiable as Aischylos' oppK>r- 
tunities for direct observation. This greatly enhances the psychological 
credibility of a tale which refers to events ten or twelve years old. This 
lapse of time need not cast doubt upon the accuracy of the Choros' recall 
of (striking) royd behaviour or of a royal dream,i2 in a culture which 
valued dreams and in which Menelaos' personal tragedy afl^ted every- 
one (w. 427 ff.) 

It is, aesthetically, hardly necessary to ask where the CSioros got the 
inf<Mrmation it now transmits to us. But I hold that the psychological per- 
suasiveness of the tale is greatly enhanced if one specifies the Choros* 

sources of information : 

Vv, 4ogf. The palace prophets lament in public. 

Vv. 41 if Menelaos' behaviour is not only observable but also fits 
cultural expectations. I'he complete congruence between what the Choros 
expected to see and what was, in fiict, seen, helps one assume a correct 
recall of correct observations. 

Vv, 413-419: It is to be noted that, once past the stuporous state, the 
depressed insisUnUy narrate their feelings and thoughts (7/). The (in- 
ferable) insistence of M e ne laos* self-revelations would also insure their 
correct recall. 

Vv. 420-426: We do not know whether Menelaos told his dream to his 
whole household, or only to a few persons close to him. But, in a dream- 
valuing culture, the correct recall of this dream would be greatly facili- 
tated by its being a typical mourning and sexual frustration dream. 

It gOMCS without saying that the Choros' tale — and the personage of 
Menelaos — ^are Aischylean inventions. I am simply trying to stress that — 
were the situation real — one could lend credence to the Ghoros' narrative 
— which, in turn, enhances the plausibility of Aischylean ficdons. 

But there is one important conclusion to be drawn from all this. 
Menelaos' dream is so "appropriate" (and dreamlike), that- — even though 
he certainly knew the Iliad — we are no more obliged to suppose that A. Ag. 
420 ff., imitates Hom. //. 23.65 ff., than we are obliged to assume that 
Milton's Sonnet xxiii is an imitation of Menelaos' dream.^^ A Seneca's 
inventions are largely booldsh, even if he follows no model. A great poet's 
inspiration b life, aiul never more so than when an Aischylos recalls the 
grieving Homeric Acfailleus' dream. 



Kroeber (qj, chap, r^i) rails Moha\e culture a "dream cuUure". In such a culture a 
shaman could tell mc one of his former patients' dream in almost the same words in 1932 
•nd in 1938. Studies of modern nom-Hterate folk baidi ( / 05) also show tfiat people vrlio do 
not routinely rely on w riting can perform impressive feftts of memory. 

«J At age 16, I had not read either of these dreams — which did not prevent me from 
trying, in dream, to enclasp and hold back the elusive dream-vision of my recently 
deceMcd brother. 
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Venes 410-426 form an organic whole. Each part is linked to every 

other part, and the points of linkage are also natural jxiints of division ; 
they correspond to "articulations" in Angyal's (2) holistic psychology. The 
very interdependence of the parts presupposes their distinctness: one can 
speak as legitimately of connecting separations as of separating connections. 

I know, moreover, few poetic passages which so clearly reveal what 
Meyerson calls: L$ OmnnmenS dt la Pensk (us) — ^that great and realistic 
inner logic which infiMrms all great poetry, but is seldom as discernible as it 
is in this instanoeJ^ 

This compels me to devote a good deal of place to this narrative's 
structure, examining it from several points of view. Though all these 
diverse scrutinies end up by highlighting Aischylos' genius, I do not think 
I have, at any point, yielded to the temptation to indulge in the purely 
lyrical literary criticism so rightly condemned by Kitto (gr, p. v). For, 
in my estimate, it is the extraordinary poetic quality oi this passage which 
renders it psycho-analytically so exploitable. Not that Aischylos was 
familiar with Freud's Mourning and MtkmhoUa {yi) I It was Aischylos* 
mm oqwrienoepf personal (Hdt. 6.1 14) and national grief, undistorthigly 
transmuted inw poetry, that makes this passage superior to many an 
account of reactive depressions found in psychiatric textbooks. 

I note, in fine, that this intricately woven passage is of special interest 
to the metalinguist. The constant re-evocation of what went before and 
anticipation of what is to come, gives it a polyphonic quality, which 
scientific discourse does not possess. >5 

Prophecy f Foresight^ Anticipation. Verses 408 f. : "while the seers (Trpo9fiTai) 
of the house %vidi many a groan, spake thus" (Fraenkel), have, I feel, 
misled certain commentators, causing them to assume that some or all the 
next 17 verses were uttered fay the seers and have a prophedc character;^* 
This matter is of some importance for the placing of the quotation marks 
(infra). 

But, just as nan semper arcum tendit Apollo, so Greek prophets did not 
prophesy incessantly. The real clue is that, both in S. OT and E. Ba., 
Teiresias, the prophet par excellence, mainly defines the situation or problem 
and gives sensible advice which foretells, non-prophetically, the logically 
previsible consequences of a situation of stress. In other sources, the sooth- 
sayer reduces v^t the client apprehends as an omen to a practical 
matter.!' Instead of requiring external information for their elucida t ion, 

M I have stressed dMwhere that the scientist is oomtantly biased in two contradictory 
ways: uncritical over-empathy and defensive undcr-empathy (55). I have done my best to 
avoid — I hope not without success — both these pitfalls in discussing this passage, which 
has a tingufaur appeal fiv me (note 13, supra). 

>s L^vi-Strauss {g8) rightly deplores the inacapaUy homophonic character of scientific 
discourse, but did not note that his persuasive and intricate analysis of a Baudelaire 
poem {6j) unwittingly highlights the (impUcitly) polyphonic quality of great poetic diction. 
I >• FkaeiilEd, ad loc., even dtei die eaqdoyment of dream-in terpfctera in aone modem 
Greek households. 

^1 Mice gnawed a hole into a superstitious man's sack of meal; the soothsayer he 
consulted tdd him to have it patched by a oobUer (Thphr. Glkor. 16.6). For Mohave 
pMaUdi, ^ p. 175J iii, p. iS»* 

I 
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w. 408 f. tell us that household prophets were often simply spokeameii for 
the court and advisers in situations of stress. 

There is even evidence that these prophets are not in a trance: they 
lament Menelaos' misfortunes. Now, though massive anthropological 
evidence proves that trance states arc painful, almost the only emotionally 
distraught propheten in a trance state is Kassandra, who will be ptrsmuMy 
aflfiscted by the misfortunes she prophesies.^* I cannot think of any early 
Gredt account of a prophet, prophesying misfortunes for othtrs in a trance 
state, who is "lamenting**. Thou|^ the Delphic oracle was traitorously 
pro-Persian, the cool manner in which it prophesied catastrophe for 
Athens can hardly be ignored (Hdt. 7.140 ff.). 

The view that the prophets do not prophesy because they are not in a 
trance is confirmed by the fact that their words, as quoted, are grsun- 
matically flawless. They are clearly not glossalalic at this point. 

These considerations must be taken into account in deciding where the 
quotes should end (infra). 

I hold that the prophets, speaking for the palace, simply lament 
Helene*s elopement and, as reasonable men endowed with n(»inal fore- 
sight, know that Menelaos will not leave the abduction of a nonpareU 
i/^e unavenged and will mobilize both his own and his allies* resources to 
obtain revenge, regardless of cost (427 ff.). 

If one absolutely insists, one could also take the "those who" formula- 
tions of w. 412-419 as logical predictions. If one imagines the proplicts to 
be familiar with reactive depressions, one could — though just barely — 
view these venes as predictions or prognoses: "anyone who has sustained 
so great a loss will behave thus and so". There are more than enough 
examples of "if so . . . then'* predictions of the course an illness will take in 
the Hippokratic corpus. 

But though a psycho-analyst might perhaps venture to guess that a 
cuckolded husband would have a dream of the type described in w. 420 ff., 
I must insist that there seems to be no early Greek example of anyone fore- 
telling the dream someone else will have.-o Even the reverse procedure — 
the attempt to elucidate the meaning of a dream by consulting oracles 
(A. /'F'658 ff.) — ^is attested, I think, only once. 

It is» on the whole, logiadly simpler and poetically more satisfying to 
imagine that w. 412 ff. only record what at least the prcqphen-^ho, as 
crisis-specialists, would be the depressed Menelaos' chief confidantes — had 
occasion to observe and had been told by Menelaos himself, ■and which they 
made public. 

What appears to have created the impression that w. 412 flf. were 
"prophetic", is a brilliantly employed artistic device: anticipation. 
Prophecy presupposes an inspired foreknowledge of the future. Artistic 

" In A. Ag. 1072 ff., she is desperate. In E. TV. 308 ff., she is manic (dated) ... A 
defence agaimt depression described in any textbook of psychiatry {63). 

wDodds (55, p. 92, n. 68) hoUi that Kleomenei' bribing of the Pytfaia (Hdt e.66) 
pfom her not to have been glossolalic. It seems simpler to assume that when the Pythia 
knew what she was expected to say, she was not glossolalic but only artificially riddling — as 
was Lykophron's Alexandra (» Kassandra). The simulation of trance is common in all 
•odelia which value that state. 

MHdt 7.15 ii not a true prapheqr« tut a woiUnc hypotboit. 
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antidpatioa prenippoies only that the poa knew, or "sensed**, what ht 
would write next. Anticipatioii tightens the structure and coberenoe of the 
narrative; it scatters hints whose full meaning does not become evident 
until the narrative's climax is reached.21 

The nature of poetic anticipation is best highlighted by anticipation in 
music. The melody contains a note, falling on a weak beat, which is 
dissonant with respect to the accompanying chord. The "premature" 
melodic note is then repeated (or sustained) on the strong beat, while the 
accompaniment strikes a new chonl, consonant with the originally "prema- 
ture** note. The tension created by the discoidance on the weak beat is 
resolved into a harmony on the next strong beat. 

One finds many such anticipations in this Aischylean text, only one of 
which can be discussed here. Doubles of various kinds are mentioned : the 
imprints (411), the phantom (415), and the statues (416) all anticipate 
the "(dream) vision" (425). Better still, though "dream apparitions" (in 
the plural, v. 420) clearly indicate that Menelaos' dream is repetitive, in a 
way this plural also enfolds in its capacious embrace the three antici- 
patory references to "doubles" just cited. 

But I must insist that these dues are Aischylean antidpations of the 
dream and not the prophedc utterances of the palace soothsayers. 
Though already Homeros knew that hungry horses dream cf oats (Horn. 
Od. 20.88 ff.), the ''imprints of Helene" (v. 41 1) lead up neither to a pro- 
phetic prediction nor to a psychiatric prognosis of Menelaos* dream. The 
anticipation is the poeCs artistically and psychologically convincing con- 
trivance : the "day residue" (v. 41 1)22 is mentioned before the dream is told. 

I seek to state here only a principle : I do not analyse ail anticipations 
in this extremely tautly structured text.23 

All that matters is that these antidpations make the relentless progression 
of the passage irresistible: the sweep of its logic is also that of an emo- 
tional illness approaching its dimax — and that of Fate. 

L^ieal and Chmdogical Sequence, The moment one discards the un- 
tenable prophecy hypothesis, the order of the narrative becomes both 
logically and chronologically perfect. 

Vv. 408 41 1 : As spokesmen of the Court, the distressed prophets lament 
when they discover Helene's elopement during Menelaos' absence. Vv. 
410 f. define the place and the personages (Menelaos' and Helene's 
ghostly imprint). But, in crying "woe", the prophets also foresee (non- 
prophetically) the dopement's impact on Menelaos. The Ghoios assumes 
responsibility only for the correct repordng of the prophets' %vofds. 

Vv. 41S /. describe Menelaos' first visible reactions on his return — most 
of them are culturally predictable. 

Vv. 414-410 trace the gradual transformation of the initial psycho- 
motor (and partly cultural) sympionis into the afifcctive-ideationai symp- 
toms of a prolonged reactive depression. 

SI Op. F. L. LucM* (f 07, pb $9) comment on an entry in young Napoleoae Buoiiaparte*i 

notebooks :"SteH^lcne, petite !le."The number of anticipatory chlCi in S.OT'it prov crbi d . 
22 Hdt. 7.16; Arist. insomn. 46iai4 ff. Cp. chap, i, note 6. 

» Cp. my comment on 'VMia-vilifymg'' (v. 412}. I also note that ir<S[pecTi (418) antki- 
pata irdpoo (481). 
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Vv, 420-426 present a frustrated restitutive manoeuvre in the fomi of a 

dream which seeks (in vain) to restore the status quo ante. 
A word may be added about Menelaot' "transfiDnnatioiu" in the course 

of this narrative. 

In vv. 410 f. he is King. 

In w, 412 f. he is still King enough to respond, even in his stunned state, 
with socially privil^ed symptoms (dishonour, sitting apart). 

In w. 414 ff., the King turns intoadqMreaiedman,increaaingly alienated 
firom reality, which includes his royal status. 

In w. 420 £r., he has achieved the acme of a private status — (Heraclit. 
fr 89D-K) — he sleeps and dreams as would any other deserted lover.2* 

The F^fchologiMl Sequence must be scrutinized from a different point of 
view. Let us imagine that vv. 412-426 are narrated by Menelaos himself. 
Would he narrate the details in that order to his psychotherapist If the 
answer is yes, this would enhance the psychological plausibility of the 
narrative's sequence and structure, as distinct from its content. 

Probably most patients b^;in the psycho-analytical session with a 
narration of the last night's dreun. A few others, and especially those who 
resist the treatment, devote the first nine-tenths of the session to providing 
background material for and comments upon the dream which they do not 
narrate until no time is left for its analysis. They build up to an vmt^laiiablt 
climax.26 

Deplorable as this procedure is in a psychotherapeutic session, it is a 
superb literary device; once the dream is told, the Choros' attention shifts 
from the King to Hellas as a whole. W hat is a negativislic resistance in a 
psychotherapeudc setting, exasperating to the therapist, is used here subli- 
matorily to create suspense in a characteristically archaic Greek nianncr.27 
The poet simply does creatively what the patient does (auto-)dcstnictively. 
The latter is as stubbornly "constipated** as a three-year-old; the former 
is a master of suspense. Anyone unable to grasp the decisiveness of this 
distinction cannot be trusted to tell a chamberpot from the theatre of 
Dionysos — nor the extent to which the analysis of a poet's sublimatory 
use of the selfsame mechanisms which the neurotic uses destructively, 
contributes to our understanding of the poet's genius. 

In short, precisely because the psychological sequence— here used to 
create maipaificent suspense — is the same as that of the neurotic's delaying 
tactics, the sequence itself grips the reader and enables him to experience 
its psychological realism. It is the great poet's way of speaking to our 
comparatively mediocre minds in a manner which can stir echoes in us. 

The Socio-Cultural and the Subjective Elements in psychiatric illness, and the 
manner in which they interact, having been one of the main themes of my 
life's work, I must, even at the cost of some overlaps with what I say 

2* Even Artcmidoros simply claims special significance for royal dreams; he docs not 
say that their dreams do not resemble those of men in a private station (q>. Hdt. 7.17). 
And tiie Gflcdn are not &&kyt %i^o dengnate the tleq[> of Idngs by a sp^ 

21 1 have adduced elsewhere {45) evidence for the existence of ganiine (recall^nd- 
insight oricntrd) psychotherapy in fifth century B.C. Greece. 

2< Etcokles (A. Sept. 709 fT.) also does this — with magnificently poetic results. In a sense, 
diat drama itidf, ^ narration and analydi of Eteoklci* newnpoettd dicam. 

ST On the poilpanaiient of crucial detaib, q>. Fraenkd d!^ 3> pp. 805 1L 
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elsewhere, devote a brief sectioii to this aqwct of the narrative. I hope that 

the Hellenist — who must so often deal with fragmeats of tragedies and 
poems — will feel that the few inevitable repetitions are atoned for by the 
experiment I propose to make. 

I begin with the arbitrary assumption that vv. 412 f. have only survived 
as a fragment, and will momentarily analyse these two verses as though they 
were indeed a I'ragment. The "performances" enumerated in these verses 
constitute essentially "non-behaviour^'; the first symptom listed is silence 
and all but thelast begin with an alpha privathre,indicatingnon*behaviour. 

Silence, per se, has no immediately discernible psydidogical or inter- 
personal dimension. We may imagine that the siknt Menelaos **8cans*' 
the situation and appraises its social significance; perhaps also its personal 
relevance. 

His feeling "dishonoured" is, on this level of analysis, only a socio- 
cultural appraisal of his status as a cuckold— a finding congruent with reality. 

Non-vilifying introduces the first hint of deviance. He does not exhibit 
socially expectable behaviour, such as Achilleus, offended and deprived of 
his woman by Agamemnon,^! displays. Also, this trait implies, fiv die 
first time, the orientatioQ of Menelaos towards another human being: at 
the absent Helene. 

Disbelief-and-suspiciousness broadens Menelaos' "visual** field, since 
it includes his Court. This "broadening" of Menelaos' "interest** is, 
however, made possible by a momentary diversion of his preoccupations 
from Helene (whose elopement his restitutive disbelief negates neurotically) 
to his Court, whom— with typical disregard for mutually exclusive views, 
so regularly encountered in the operations of the unconscious mind — he 
suspects of conqilicity in an elopement which, simultaneously, he simply 
cannot believe to be real. 

The sitting apart represents a socially predictable, patterned conse- 
quence of his suspiciousness, but also of his sense of being socially dii^raccd. 

There is, thus, in this imaginary ''firagment*', an oscillation between 
idiosyncratic ("improvised") mourning reactions to a personal loss and 
the exhibiting of socio-culturally patterned reactions to the same stimulus. 
This is how the situation would appear psychologically, were vv. 412 f. 
an isolated fragment : the non-behaviour there enumerated appears to be 
lai^ely socially patterned, exemplifying the type of disorder I call "ethnic" 
{48, chap. i). 

But if we terminate this Gedemkaus^ermmt and read w. 412 f. in its 

surviving context, we immediately realize that Mcnclaos does not display 
primarily the "etiquette of distress**. His negative symptoms, and especially 

his sitting apart (and his silence), not only acquire the quality of genuine 
personal symptoms, but Menelaos' self-isolation is also a conditio sine qua 
non of the deflection of his attention from tangible reality to Helene's 
phantom, which, obviously, exists only in his own mind . . . and, in the 
lastraort, of a totallois ofinterest in — of a decathecting of— external reality. 
Vv. 419 f., vAaxitk the student of typical Greek reactions to loss could, 

» Horn. 11. 1 . 106 ff. I note that the war of Troy pi^uppo&cs Mcnclaos' being deprived 
of liis iMoman; the JUai pre»upput» Adiilleui' bang dqfMrived of hb. The atriMMuial 
pinlleiiini ii itriUog. 
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within his frame of reference, rightly apprehend only as socially pre- 
patterned distress behaviour, appears, in the light of what follows, also 
as a subjective mourning reaction. The entire passage admirably illustrates 
the subjective experiencing and symptomatic utilization of what, on the 
cultural level, is clearly the "etiquette of distress". This, in turn, is further 
highlighted by the Choros' impersonal ("tliCMe who") wording of w. 419 f. 
in particular and by the manner in which, as the narrative progresses, the 
"those who" first becomes "the husband" and then the highly individual- 
ized dreamer — in dream even Kings live in a private world. Last, but 
not least, after v. 413, the symptoms ascribed to Menelaos become at once 
less socially prc-pattcrncd and increasingly severe. This, too, fits a finding 
I staled elsewhere {48, chap, i): a psychological disorder which borrows 
most of its symptoms from culture ("etiquette of distress") is less severe 
than one where culturally pre-patterned distress (or "disorder") be- 
haviour no longer suffices to provide reIieF>* — ^forcing the deeply disturbed 
person to improvise his imn symptoms and, in so doing, to manifest his 
''social n^tivism" (^tf, chap. 3). 

I conclude this excursus by pointing out that the proof just adduced, 
that w. 413 f. mean one thing if one pretends they are a fragment, but 
have important additional meanings when read in context, further 
justifies my policy of not discussing in this work dreams preserved only in 
fragments. 

Symmetry is evident in two respects: 

(1) The narrative begins and ends with simulacra: with the eloped 
Hdene's imprint on the bed and with the memory of her vanishing in 
dream. 

(2) Vv. 410 f. arc clearly a direct quotation of the prophets^ words. (In 
w. 412-419, Menelaos himself is totally inactive. His behaviour is 
"negative" : three of the symptoms ascribed to him begin with an alpha 
privative, which underscores the absence of behaviour. This passage is 
purely descriptive.) The first positive act the text (implicitly) attributes to 
Menelaos is the telling of his dream, which otherwise no one would have 
known about. In that limited sense, w. 420-426 are a quasirqmUUim, 
since they reproduce — ^perhaps third-hand — Menelaos* own tale. 

Symptoms Listed 

Vv. 412-419 enumerate the following clinical symptoms: 

( 1 ) Negativistic mutism ; 

(2) Subjective self-depreciation echoing a social loss of face; 

(3) Inhibition of anger bv residual love; 

(4) Refusal to believe that the "inconceivable" has actually happened, 

and suspiciousness; 

(5) Physical withdrawal ; 

(6) A restitutive hallucuiation of the absent one, which makes the 

haUudnator himself ghost-like; 

I recall die general principle that every synqitoai ii a fomprnm ii i e between the 
uninhibited wish and the intm-piydlic Ibices wrfikh inhibit iti overt and immediate 
manifwtation. 
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(7} Advene leactums to beauly; 

(8) The typical gaze of the stuporoualy depressed; 

(9) The decathecting of outer reality — its non-investiiig with libido 
(wMch facilitates hallucinations) ; 

(10) The culminating, reality-alien symptom: a /ruj/ra/m^ erotic dream. 
In sliort, Menelaos' state is compounded of mourning, of melancholia 

and ol what some psychiatrists call a schizo-aifective state. Torn between 
love and hatred, he rope-walks on the boundary between the real and the 
imaginary, responding now to the external world in terms of inner needs 
and at other times subordinating inner experiences to the demands of outer 
reality. The "boundary" between the real and the imaginary, and also 
between "inside" and "outside", materializes and de-materializes in 
exactly the same way in which this process was described elsewhere in 
terms of purely epistemological considerations, which cannot be recapitu- 
lated here (39, chap. 24; 5^, chap. 2). 

Gemral Comment: The Dream Nmatxoe (420-426) 

It is hardly necessary to recall once again that Menelaos' dream is one 
of the most persuasive found in Greek literature. I therefore proceed 
directly to a general scrutiny of its main characteristics. 

Menelaos'' Sleeping Behaviour is not even alluded to. This is noteworthy, 
for the obser\'ablc behaviour of sleepers who dream preoccupied Aischylos 
a great deal {40) ; in A. Eum. the restless, dream-haunted sleep of the 
Erinyes is even represented on-stage. This striking omission appears to 
imply that Menelaos had private slecpmg quarters making a direct 
observation of his sleeping behaviour by third persons impossible. But 
this explanation is insufficient, for 'in some instances {40) the dreamer 
herself refers to her light and restless sleep, while in other instances the 
dream-haunted sleeper's shouts echo throughout the palace (chap. 6). 

The simplest, and artistically most satisfying, hypothesis is that the poet 
advisedly left it to his audience to imagine what the dream-haunted 
Menelaos' sleep was like.^o 

The Dream's Plausibility is revealed by both positive and negative data. 
( I ) Positive Elements : 

(a) Anyone could visualize Menelaos* dream on the basis of his own 
expenoice. 

(b) It none the less contains highly individualized elements, befitting 
only Menelaos.3i 

I note that, quite apart from tlie t-xpcrimcntally clctcrminrd fact that men have a 
brief erection before they begin to dream (/o), erotic dreams are normally accompanied 
by vinble erections and sometimes even by emissions of semen. If this last hypothesis is 
ooondeted, at least tenia tiveljr, the **inq>rint" (trace) ofv. 411 gains an added antid- 
patory miance — one that Thomson refers to (ad loc.) in connection with the traces of an 
adultery: Liv. 1.58: "vestigia alieni viri, Collatine, in lecto sunt tuo" — save that, in this 
instance, the "imprint" (traces) could mwriuMf anticipate Mendaos' own (hypothetical) 
dream-emission. * 

J' An analogy: the "Oedipus complex" (an inductive generalization) is not — a patient's 
sutyective maimer of experiencing it is — analysabie. Similarly, one cannot treat "cholera* ' ; 

one can cure only a patient yAo has that illnett. 
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(c) Unlike several of his symptoms, Menelaos' dream has almost no 
cultural content. This makes manifest the process of a progressive 
"privatization" (48, chap. 15). 

(d) The dream is ahnost wholly visual and only marginally — if at ail — 
tactile. [Housman's kc Oiydc (423) is unconvincing.] 

(e) Wakiiig reality is not reproduced mechanically; there is som 
symbolic "distortion". 

(f) The recall and narration of the dream are realistic (infira). 

(g) The text is more corrupt than that of any other Aischylean dream. 
This suggests that its latent ccmtent disturbed the copyist (s). 

(h) Even philologically satisfactory emendations and interpretations do 
not eliminate all ambiguity, for this is a properly "overdetermined" 
dream. 

(i) The major elements and processes of dreaming are discernible. 
(2) Negative EUmenls: 

(a) The dream lacks ''contrived** or **e3cotic'* touches. One especially 
notes the absence of conventional but unrealistic details resultp 
ing from a retroactive falsification ("secondary elaboration"). 
In some instances, this tries to make the dream-narra/iM fit cultural 
criteria which lend it "authority".^^ The traditional dream- 
speech is one such realistically excluded clement. 

(b) The dream is not prophetic, for the real lieiene will finally return 
to Menelaos' arms. Like real dreams, that of Menelaos is rooted in 
the past and in the present. Its only future-oriented element is the 
dream-'ivMA to restore the skOus quo ante. 

Additional realistic aspects of this narrative are discussed in various 
connections throughout this chapter. 

RkoU and Narratm Ttehmqiu also have a flawless clinical persuasive- 
ness. 

The details are vivid but not sharply focused; this fits both daily ex- 
perience and scientific observations. Nearly all details of Atossa's dream 
narrative are sharply in focus (chap, i) here, as in ordinary life, we are 
asked to visualize the scene; thus, only at v. 426 do we learn that the vision 
was winged. The blurrings and lacunae of real dream narratives are here 
"provocatively*' replicated for artistic ends: we are asked to sharpen the 
focus and fill the gaps in accordance with our p>ersonal experiences. 

It is easy for the clinician to imagine that Menelaos himself recalled and 
narrated his dream in just this manner. For when the affect mobilized 
by the dream is so congruent with reality as to revive, on awakening, a pre- 
occupation with real problems, the latter practically obliterate the dream: 
at times the person barely recalls what his dream '"was about" or "im- 
plied".33 In such cases the sadness or frustration — ^which is all one may 
recall about one's dream — ^may pervade most of the fiallowing day. 

>2 Dicgucno Indian boys, who did not have the "correct" kind of pCMMfi-l^villf dream, 
are told to dream "correctly" the next time (133). A Mohave Indian singer quarrelled in 
dream with his dream-instructor (for songs arc supposedly learned in dream) over how 
a certain long should be sung {5M, chap. 9). 

)^ Eteokles' allusive remarks about his iMMUurrated evil dreams (A. SipL 709 flU) may, 
perhaps, illustrate this process. 
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I particularly note that though the vamshing of the dream image is 
reported, we never learn what waking image replaced it (Arist. insomn, 
458b2o ff.) — for, at v. 427, the Chcmw switches from Menelaos* grief to 
that of bereaved Hellas. In short, we are not given "associations" to the 
dream's manifest content. We can observe only the intensification of the 
dream-frustration on awakening . . . until one man's despair brings disaster 
to all of Greece. 

In short, the quality of the narrative also enhances the dream's credi- 
bility. 

Tht Dqjf Rtsiduti* — repeatedly mentioned already — can be disposed of 
in a few words. It is dearly the hollow imprint Helene's body left behind. 
That vacuum — ^which "nature abhors" — is inadequately filled by the 
phantom and by the lovely statues. This makes it foreseeable that the 
dream-vision will also prove unsatisfactory. Only the real Helene's 
return — and, perhaps, the slaying of Paris as well — would genuinely 
gratify Menelaos^ the uncompleted erotic dream is but an added source 
of frustration. 

The Dream- Wish is as manifest as is the (ambivalent) counter-wish 
which, in this dream, practically usurps the role of the dream censor and 
explains the near-complete lack of symbolizaticm. I note in passing that this 
subsUMim of a countep>wish for the dream censor, though evident in many 
dreams, and especially in frustration dreams, is hardly ever mentioned in 
psycho-analytical literature. The dream censor (or Super-ego) is usually 
treated as a totally autonomous instance, little attention being paid to the 
problem of its mobilization by an (ambivalent) counter-wish, not emanating 
from the Super-ego. 

"Frustration Dreams" belong to more than one category. The two types 
that interest us here are : 

(i) Dreams In which the frustration is part of the dream's nuuifisl 
content. Menelaos* dream is, as the analysis of the text shows, of this type, 
and is akin to inhibition dreams, in which the goal pursued is not at- 
tained.^i But I note at once that few Greek erotic dreams are frustrating 
in this sense . . . unless one dreams of Helene (infra). The young man who 
ceased to love the expensive hetaira Thonis, after he had a gratifying 
erotic dream about her (Plu. V. Dem. 27.5 f.), is a good example, particu- 
larly since it indicates thai the young man's love was not that of the 
**soul". In fact, this satisfying dream reminds one of Diogenes' observation 
that it is a pity one cannot satisfy one's hunger by rubbing one's abdomen, 
the way one can satisfy one's sexual needs by masturbating (D.L. 6.68-70) . 
One cannot but feel that, like some modem sex researchen who may re- 
main unnamed, neither Diogenes, nor the aforementioned young man 
sensed that, in order to be satisfying, an orgasm must have an important, 
inter-personal psychological dimension.^^ 

Hdt. 7.16; Arist. insomn. 461314 ff., etc. 

Cp. the dream metaphor in Horn. //. 23.199 f., and V. Aen. 12.908. Other examples in 
Cook (/^, 3.401.1), who dtes appraviiigly Boll*! alluiioii to the Oknos myth, w^iidi he 

rightly assumes to be patterned on an inhibition dream. In fact, I feel that Horn. //. 
22.199 f. may, in a way, prepare the ground for Achillem' irustrating dream about 
Patroklos (Horn. 11. 33.99 ^•)' 

M The similarity between^ ''•ac"storieijmtdisc^^ 
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Though I can hardly agree with Platon's many hints that physical 
love is incompatible with the "love of the soul" — for truly adult people 
who ''make love" do actually create thereby their love — Platon's remarks, 
together with the stories just discussed do hint at a certain affective 
deficiency in Greek love relationships, or at least in many of them.37 In 
fact, completely gratifying spontaneous emissions were even ascribed to 
Zeus, to Posddoii and to Hephaistos {44) . But I concede at once that, in a 
few instanoes, where a great emotional involvement was present, even 
symbolic cohabitations (£. Ale, 354, etc., the Laodameia myth) gave 
pleasure. Even a mere kiss (Theocr. 2.126 f.) was supposed to provide 
an almost complete gratification of body and soul.^^ gut this seems true 
only of heterosexual loves. Skythinos (AP 12.22) finds no relief in mastur- 
bation, for he is enamoured of a boy. 1 disagree with Professor Lloyd- 
Jones that Thcorr. 12 is an aurhcntir exception to the rule. 

(2) Other dreams iiavc a gratifying rnanilesl content, which brings about 
firmtration only on awakening. They are well exemplified by Penelope's 
erotic dream about the absent Odysseus (Hom. Od, 20.88 ff.), which, 
though it almost certainly involved a dream oigasm, left her bitterly 
disappointed on awakening: the text calls this dream evil (Koacd) (cp. 
Theocr. 2.58: a love potion is "bad"). Sappho's reacdon, in Ov. Her, 
15.125 ff., is clearly modelled upon this Homeric dream. Its equivalent 
in myth is the vanishing of the almost rescued Eurydike — a scene compara- 
ble to an awakening from a pleasant dream only to iind that reality does 
not confirm it. 39 

But Aischylos' tale achieves more than any of these two types of frustra- 
tion dreams can achieve. Menelaos is frustrated already in dream: the 
vision eludes him. That the near-completion of his desires in dream will 
be a source of frustration on awakening goes without saying — and to this 
frustration is added the real Helene's elopement. But, if v. 426 means 
what T think it means (infra), there is also the further intimation that his 
subsequent dreams will be even more disappointing. 

If this view is accepted, one begins to get a glimpse of just how "dense'* 
a great poet's text can really be: one dream, of great simplicity and per- 
suasiveness, implies four separate levek of frustration. This alone suffices 
to justify the view expressed in the General Introduction, that a great 
poet's outer solid simplicity presupposes a dazzling complexity of its inner 
*Vorks'*. 

IVorstmng RepetUwt Dreams are common in Aischylos.^ I will cite in 
due time the two textual intimations (w. 430, 425 f.) suggesting that 

ate his bread while smelling the pleasant odours of a cookshop — ^for which the cook asked 
to be paid — has, I diink, been overloolced. 

37 Conspicuous exceptions exist : Horn. B. 6.499 1, M.447 ; they were diiamcd die- 
where (43). Cp. also parts of X. Oec. 

As is shown by its being followed by sleep. Cp. Legrand, ad loc. 

» The Bitrydike fescue-motif hat uncontestable American Indian equivalenti ast). 
This tends to confinn that it h patterned upon a disappointing awakening from a plwiant 
dream. 

PV: Io*h dream becomes uicreasingly compelling. An: Atnm teUi the last and wont 
of her dreams. Sept. : Eteokles' dreams seem to get worse. The two **0lice only" dreams ace 
Hound an Qm, and Emu (See the relevant chapters.) 
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MendaoB* dream is but the first of a gradually worsening series. Here I 
mention only clinical considerations. 

Even perceptive laymen note that dreams triggered by recent traumata 
tend to recur.-*! Considering the severe trauma Menelaos had experienced 

and the ten -year war he then had to wage to restore the status quo anUf 
the non-recurrence oi his dream — in an increasingly disappointing form — 
is psychologically inconceivable. The fact that the initial (narrated) dream 
was, in itseii, frustrating, makes the above conclusion a certainty. 

Tkt l^aM Anangjenmi can best be analysed by assuming that, as in 
many early Greek dream narratives (55, chap. 4), the dreaming Menelaos 
realisticaUy visualizes himself as lying in his bed. If so, Helene's vision is 
above him and would be above him even if she were not winged. 

Though this coitus irwersus is clearly modelled upon nightmare-inspired 
representations of the rape of young men by the Sphinx or by certain other 
female monsters — who, apart from some minor details of their anatomy, 
are often both lifelike and beautiful (as in the frontispiece of this book), 
this arrangement also represents a "moral" reality accurately. The 
eloped and trimnphantly amorous Helene is as clearly the ' superior" 
as the abandoned and dishonoured Menelaos is the "inferior** partner in 
this i^iosdy embrace.42 

In short, this ^tial arrangement shows that Helene has the whip hand; 
Menelaos is helpless and unable even to prevent her premature escape.^ 

Qtwtes : Only w. 410-411 explicitly quote the words of the prophets. 
Three arguments — in addition to the psychological ones already cited — 
militate in favour of this view. 

(i) The symptoms listed in vv. 412-413 are said to be visible (ISelv). 
This probably means that the Chores reports its own observations, rather 
than those of the prophets. 

(s) Long direct quotations, especially of dreams, are, I feel, an epic^ 
rather than a tragic stylistic device. Thus, in Hom. //. 2.8 ff., 2^eus tells 
the Dream to convey very aeeuraiUy a certain dream message to Agamem- 
non. At 2.23 ff., the Dream scrupulously carries out his instructions. At 
2.60 ff., Agamemnon himself narrates his dream exactly as he dreamed it. 

*' Even adults, who had graduated from universities, have at times dreams of "Matura" 
cxaminatiom. Professor Lloyd-Jonc> iclis mc that he dreamed of having to take Greats 
again nnoe beooming Regiua Prafamr of Gfeek at Oxford. The marked repedtiveneM of 
(1914-1918) combat drcam.s seemed so incompatible with the wish-fulfilment theory of 
dreaming, that Freud was led to develop the theory of a primary "death imtinct" (sra), 
whfeh I deem clinfcaily tmneceasary (^7, p. 399), though the "repetition ooaqpukioa** 
tfieory, which accompanies it, is imp)eccably sound. I hold that the repetition of a real 
trauma in dream simply seeks to dispose of the psychologiral repercussions of the trauma, 
by devising a fictitious "happy ending" for the irremediable. That the Greeks knew of the 
occurrence of 'Wvaging operatiooi*' in dream h atteited by incubation dreams men- 
tioned elsewhere and by the dreams of Ailiot Aristeides (5). 

On the superior vs. inferior position in the sexual act, especially in dreams, cp. chap. 
9. For representations of lascivious women mounting men, cp. (/o^): pi. 137 (Athens 
National Museum); pi. 15s (Berlin Museum, F 8414; Ghavalov painter), etc. 

*^ That the coitus inversus position affirms woman's superiority was explicitly stated 
some yean ago by a feminist speaking on the French State Radio (ORTF). It is the 
■landaid catbix posture in a matriaxdiy invented by Robert Graves {di). 

^ And Ncar-Esitera {tiS, piMini). 
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By contrast, in tragedy the dream is either actually enacted on stage 
(A. Eum,^ dream of the Erinyes), cMrelsereportedbythedreamer in person.^^ 
Only in three cases is the dream reported by someone else: in A. Ag. by 
the Choros, in A. Clwe. also by the Choros and in S. El. by Chrysothemis, 
and in some of these cases (A. Choe.) those who report a dream seem to have 
heard it from the dreamer.^ 

A. Ag. admittedly does not specify to whom Menelaos told his dream. 
Fhienkd's suggestion, that he told it to the palace prophets, is attractive 
but not inevitable, partly because Menelaos* dream is too transparent to 
stand in need of an interpretation by experts (though this practice was 
common enough, E. Hec. 87 ff.), and partly because his dream is mani- 
festly not prophetic, and is nowhere said to predict the future. The scene 
depicted in the dream will never take place in reality. It reflects ex- 
clusively the affective frustration experienced by the still enamoured 
Menelaos. 

The most obvious alternative would be to place w. 410-41 1 and w. 
420-426 in quotes. However, two direct quotes in the same Choral song, 
separated by only eight verses, seems to me to be alien to tragic diction 
and especially to a lyrical passage in tragedy. 

This being said, the placing of the quotation marks does not aibct the 
interpretation of w. 410-426 in any way. This explains why certainty 
regarding this matter is impossible. 

The Structural Analysis of vv. 410-41 1 provides important clues to the 
manner in which their content, and especially the meaning of the last 
two words, should be interpreied.*^ 

Tlw fundamental datum is that w. 408 f. specify that w. 410-41 1 are a 
Uanaa, This means — in principle as well as in terms of observable clinical 
fiaicts — that the general content and structure of the lament's first verse will 
be echoed, with greater specificity and with certain variations, by the 
second verse. It is also safe to assume that the greater the poet, the more 
numerous and more complex will be both the afiinities and the contrasts 
between the two paired verses. 

The Conceptual Echo is clearly discernible. V. 410 mentions first an object 
which is at once a material container and a social matrix: the palace, 
and then refers to its animate content: the prince(s). V. 411, too, men- 
tions first a material container which is also a sodal matrix (the nuptial 
couch) and then refers to its quasi-animate content: the imprint of 
Hdene's body.^ One also notes that v. 41 1 is more specific than v. 410: 
there is a passage fixmi the general to the particular; fiiom the social to the 
individual level. 

The second item mentioned in v. 410 is Menelaos (infra), who, at the 

<5 In A. Pers. by Atossa, in A. Sept. (very briefly) by Eteokles, in A. PVhf lo; in E. Hte, 
by Hekabe, in E. IT by Iphigeneia; in E. Rh. by the Charioteer. 

I note in passing that two of the three dreams told at second hand are the dreams of 
KlytMnmeitra and that, in A. GIm. Orestei **teaiet out** tlie Kport of tiie dream in the 
course of a swift stichomythia. 

*7 The following paragraphs owe a great deal to the exemplary analysis of Baudelaire's 
poem: "Les Chats", by R. Jakobson and Ci. L6vi-Strauss {8^). 

** This intorpietation, and the view that tiiii inpiint is fidt to i>e quasi-aniniatc^ will be 
justified further on* 
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pAiticiilar momeiit described by the lament, is not physicaUy in the bed 
which he formerly shared with Helena. But, in tenns of the interpretation 
offered below of the meaning of cripot fiAdiK^ie^ the kind of imprint 

the eloped Helene had left on the bed once required the amorous co- 
operation of Mcnelaos : the weight of his body pressing down on Helcne's 
body during an embrace. Hence, even though the bed may actually have 
preserved only one imprint of one body — of Helene's body — that imprint 
was produced by the combimd weight of two bodies, in the course of an 
often lepeftted act.^* This fully justifies the use of a genuine — ^non-generic 
— ^plural, which none the less has some afimities with the (generic) 
pseudo-pkual at the end of v. 410. 

Last, but not least, the syntax of the two verses is the same: 

(a) V. 410: repeated expletive^ repeated singular noun, conjunction 
("and"), generic pseudo-plural. 

(b) V. 411: expletive, singular noun, conjunction ("and"), genuine 
plural noun-and-adjective (with a few overtones of the singular). 

The Variaiions and Reciprocities between these two verses are so numerous 
and so subtle that, despite a certain repetitiousness which this mode of 
presentation entails, they must be listed separately: 

(a) V, 410: a smgular followed by a generic (p8eudo-)plural. 
V. 411: a singular followed by a genuine plural. 

(b) The rqieated expletive and repeated noun (singular) at the be- 
ginning of V. 410 are balanced by the plural twoiward (plural noun^^and- 
adjective) ending of v. 411. 

(c) The terminal one-word pseudo-plural of v. 410 balances the one- 
word singular at the beginning of v. 4 1 1 . 

(d) If one disr^ards the expletives and the conjunctions, which help 
V. 411 to duplicate internally v. 410, one notes that 

(a) Vv. 410-41 1 do not have a single consonant in common. 
(ff) Amongst vowels they have in common only a and o, and a single 
diphthong, which is, mo^^eover, simply a case encUng: — 01. 

(e) The metres of the two verses are different, but well geared to each 
other. 

A more complete and, at the same time, more varied and complex 
echoing and balancing of v. 410 by v. 411 is hard to imagine. This does 
not mean, of course, that Aischylos deliberately and laboriously planned 
these correspondences and contrasts, any more than Baudelaire planned 
those wbicfa Jakobson and lidvi-Strauss (8y) highlighted in his poem: 
**Le8 CShati'*. Such mibtle and maaifold correspondences and otmtrasts 
arc the characteristic features of great poetry — and only of great poetry. 
The literary critic, laboriously tracking the flight of Pegasos through the 
air, can at times detect them — but can never predict them. It is the 
hallmark of great art that it makes the unpredictable seem inevitable in 
retrospect, 

^10 bcbixa. is primarily an important building: a palace, its great hall 
or even the city.so But the lamenting prophets do not foresee the collapse 

** Exactly the same is true of tiie iniprint(s) which tlie enlaced bodies of Sappho and 
Fhaon had (rqpeatedly) left on the grass, cp. Ov. Hrr. 15.147 f., and ir^nu 
wThe moudng *%otiie-tpp** appesn to be rdadvdy late. 
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c£itB walls and pillars, except in a figurative sense.^ Hence, Z&\ict must be 
taken here iUso in a sociolc^cai sense. It denotes all those whom "the 
sorrows of the hearth within the home" (427 f.) — the personal troubles of 
the palace's main inhabitants— affect as directly and as inevitably as 
though they, too, lived in the palace. The king's private sorrows "involve" 
them, no matter how much they murmur and complain (448 This 
much can be safely asserted even of Greek lodety, in whidi a **fieiilioiu 
reridence*' did not determme a man's social identity.^) A royal 8^&|ia 
certainly included people who, thou|^ they did not actually /nv within iti 
walls, had to bthmt as though they did; they were part of the retinue.^ 
In short, 8&Ma is a "gravitational field*'; but even this len<ls no real 
support to the co-residence seemingly mentioned in v. 400. 

One other consideration militates at least indirectly in favour of the 
view that this bcoixa. should be taken in a primarily sociological sense. 
Though the walls of the palace clearly sheltered the nuptial couch (411), 
it is, I hold, not certain just where this palace was located. 

What matters aesthetically is the link between the (social) S&paandthe 
irp6|J0i, and the nexus between the actual building and the nuptial 
couch. It is this concurrent exploitation of the various matrices or meaningi 
of a Word which gives poetic diction its durable shimmer (50, 46). 

410 Trp6iJioi = prince(s) is morphologically a plural, but functionally a 
singular: it is a so-called allusive or generic plural of a type encountered 
also in vv. 412-413.56 One good reason for holding that Trpdnoi is such a 
spurious plural, is that the plurals of vv. 412 f. clearly refer on/y to Menelaos. 
This — as Dr C. A. Behr points out to me — suggests that the pseudo-plural 
in v. 410 anticipates or leads up to the pseudo-plurals of w. 412-413, 
which even Fraenkel recognizes as such, and which will be discussed 
further on. 

I begin by demonstrating the awkwardnesses which result from taking 

51 The collapse of a palacp can symbolize a dynastic catastrophe in dream (E. IT 
46 ff.); the reverse symbolization does not seem to be as common. 

« This view is Greek : a King's private grievancci can cause a war (Hbm. If. ; Hdt i .3) ; 
Aristophanes {Ach. 526 ff.) even satirizes this process. 

A Sedang Moi bachelor's bodj resides in the village clubhouse; his ^'fireplace soul**—-' 
the baais ef human estate and social affiliation — cetidet in his parents' hearth-stones 
(*/). 

5* The exact "census" of the Soiua in question cannot and need not be determined. 
I doubt that Helene's oath-bound (Hes./r. 204.78 M.W. ^ Pap. Berol. 10560; cp. Paus. 
3.24.10) ex-«uiton — two of %vfaom (OdysMui, Achilkuf) tried to **dodge the draft"-— 
should be thought of as being part of the Su^a the prophets had in mind at this point. 

" Verse 400 ("house of the Atreidai") does not, in my estimate, shed light on this 
geographical problem. In fact, I am not even sure that verse 400 really indicates that 
Agamonnon and Mendaos dwelled under the-wne roof. TluHigh I cannot argue tiiii 
point here, it is surely a finding of some importanc e that, despite Aischylos' prestige, his 
(aftSfM') domiciliary iimovation found no imitators. On non-imitation cp. (53)' V. 410 
does not indicate a oo-raddence, for **princa" is a pseudo-plural. 

Cp. Fraenkel on the allusive plurals in W. 412, 1618, 1625; A. Choe. 886; S. 07*366^ 
(and Jebb ad loc); S. Ant. 1263; E. Her. i^oq; E. Phoin. 40 (and Pearson ad loc). But 
Fraenkel does not recognize that irpdiK)!, too, is such a pseudo-pliu-al. (On plurals of this 
type, cp. in general Wadeeniagel 137, 1.94 ff.) Why, apart fiom metoical reasom, 
Aischylos chose to tiie here the generic phiral was discussed in Ae Structural analysis of v^^ 
410-41 1 (supra). 
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irp6|ioi £ot a genuine phiral, denoting both Mendaos and Agamemnon.^ 

(1) It obl^^es one, first of all, to deny — as do Denniston and Page — any 
nezufl between 7Tp<S|joi and the nuptial couch of Mcnclaos and Helcne. I 

am not prepared to impute so abrupt a discontinuity of the poetic dis- 
course to Aischylos, who was neither a schizophrenic nor a modern 
"poet" — two terms which, in times of cultural decay, arc practically 
interchangeable. In their case no normal person— sometimes not even the 
psycho-analyst — can reconstruct the unconscious connection between two 
tucoenive but logically unconnected ideas. In the case of great poets and 
even of some quan-malii^gerers, the existence of the inner links of a 
sequence can always be sensed.^ I deem it almost sacrilegious to believe 
Aischylos capable of so totally isolating the nuptial couch^ from what 
went before and what comes after. It is conceded that, in a social sense, 
this bed is the core of all that the Scopa stands for. But (he 5copa was 
already lamented for; taking the bed only as the core of the palace leads 
to a trivial redundancy. 

The fact that in this drama^ Menelaos and Agamemnon supposedly 
share the same palace may suffice to Unk the Atreidai brothers with the 
paUut but signally fiuls to link hotii <^tbem with the bed. In fact, stressing 
this sharing of the abode so as to take irpdiioi as a genuine plural even 
disrupts the obvious link between the 8£&|ia and the bed viewed as its social 
core. 

(2) If one assumes 7Tp6poi to denote Menelaos and Agamemnon, and 
postulates a nexus between both of them and the nuptial couch, one is 
confronted, first of all, with the fact that, of all the Greek heroes, Agamem- 
non had the least to do with Helene's couch. Not having been one of her 
suitors, he did not even aspire to it. Not even a hint at a sororate — either 
successive or simultaneous — can be envisaged here, despite Greek prece- 
dents fat such matingi.tt 

Almost the only hint of a (highly indirect) "sexual** nexus between 

It amnot very well denote the oath-bound suitors (Hes. 004.81 ff. M.W.), tbou^, 
in a marginal Ns ay, they arc part of the Atreidai's "house" (cp. supra V I have even con- 
sidered the outside possibility that this word might refer to the "royal couple". But, when 
all ti nid uid dome, the poeti saw Hdene emerging firom odier peoples* trUds and tribula- 
tfam with her make-up intact, every curl in place and ready to become a goddess (esp. E. 
7r., passim). Also, one cannot treat such a distinctly masculine plural as a feminine 
''generic gender", in the sense in which the feminine plural of "deer" designates the 
■pedes, or the way '*inaret** •ometiinet detignatei a pair of stallion hitched to the same 
chariot (cp. 4, pp. 204 f.). No plural such as ■np6\xo\ designates even a hero and his 
warlike bride, such as Theseus and Hippolyte or Uerakles and Deianeira (jj). Not even 
LykofduNMi would have called Mendaos and his ostentatiously (and therefore spuriously) 
feminine Qpeen: -rrpdpot. 

'•A neurotic, "fearful" (= hopeful) of being diagnosed as a (psycho-analytirally un- 
treatable) schizophrenic, regularly suppressed certain of his "crazy" ideas. As a result, his 
discontinuous discourse sounded almost schisophrenic — though not enough so for me not 
to suspect dehberate ominions, for I could dimly sense that there was some (s uppre s s ed) 
link between two successive but seemingly unconnected ideas {34). 

>• The primarily erolu bed here (as in A. Pers. 133, 543, etc.) contrasts with the primarily 
aawAaf bed in B. MscM. 14; cp. infra. 

» But apparently nowhere els^ q». note 55. Sophcddes, too, fisiled to impote one of his 
system-alien innovations (33). 

« HeraUes and the fifty daughters of Thcstios; Theseus, Ariadne and Phaidra; Tercus, 
TkeltDS Pbiiainde, etc 
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Agamemnon and Hclcnc is the marginal tradition that Iphigeneia, the 
illegitimate child of Hclene and of Theseus, was raised by Agamemnon 
and Klytaimestra.62 I hold this nexus to be at once too im-sexual and too 
indirect to justify the leap — from tiie two Atreidai to Helene's couch — 
which this view would impute to Aischylos. 

S. Aj. 131 1» (Tcukros to Agamemnon) : "Your wife — or your brother's 
should I say?** is, likewise, hardly evklenoe for Agamemnon's erotic 
interest in Helene. The bitter Teukros clearly mocks what he considen 
to be Agamemnon's (in his eyes excessive) eagerness to recover Helene— of 
which more amxi. The point of Teukros' sarcasm is, of course, that even 
though Agamemnon is not Helene's husband, he carries on as though he 
were. .\s to Aischylos, he did not depict, either here or elsewhere, Agamem- 
non's behaviour as husband-like — be it absurdly or otherwise. 

The sole purpose of the preceding paragraphs was to show that even a 
specious distortion of non-Aischylean passages cannot conjure up any 
erotic link between Agamemnon and Ifelene's couch. 

A further crucial consideration is that even though this passage stresses 
the erotic distress of Mendaos the man, neither early epic poetry, nor 
Grreek tragedy, nor Herodotos explicitly claim that the Tnjan war was 
mikalfy motivated : that its principal objective was the recovery of Helene, 
as a source of erotic delights. In Horn. //. 2.70 ff., 90 ff., 255, 285, etc., as in 
A. Ag. 534 ff., the recovery of the stolen treasure is almost as important an 
objective as the recapture of Helene, who, in E. 7>. 860 IT., is meant to be 
judged and punished. In fact, almost the only ones — except Parii (Horn. 
//. 7.350 ff.) — to hint that the war's ntU mainspring was Hdene as a somw 
of mUk graHJiaams, are the Trojan elders who, seeing her pass, say in 
dSect: "It is worth fighting for so much loveliness. "64 

What really motivated the war — even for Menelaos and therefore, a 
fortiorii for Agamemnon and the Greek host — was that in ancient times 
no one could afford to let an injury to oneself or to an ally go unavenged, 
lest the foe get the idea that one can harass members of that group at will." 
AU this has very little to do with Menelaos' private longing for his luscious 

«2 Paus. 2.22.7; Douris FHG 2.470.3 = Tzetz. Lyc. 103; AnU LtU 87 and Papathoiiio- 
poulos ad loc.; scb. Horn. 13.626; EM s.v. 'If ic, etc. 

MllVhich Eustath. 754.81 inexplicably link* with Horn. H. 9.327 (cp. Jebb ad S. 4|. 
1310 ff.), rather than with Horn. /f. 9*338-341 : The Atreidai went to war for lovely-haind 
Helene's sake. Arc they the only ones to love their [respective] wives (plural!) ? 

** Horn. //. 3.156 ff.'f A. Ag. 448 if. does not disprove this view: it refers to the mur- 
inuriii0i of the malcontentt, ytho fedt 10 iheapm tfie bnger imie* involved ai in Ar. 
Ach. 523 ff. Similarly, in Horn. //. 9.338 ff., Achilleus' outburst is speciously worded, so as 
to link the Atreidai's casus belli with his own grievances over the Briseis matter; it does not 
reflect the general Grtek view of the causes of the Trojan war, as presented, e.g., even in 
Hdt i.tfT. 

•» Shortly after I was adopted into a Sedang Moi village, I fired my revolver at night, to 
scare off a wild feline which was trying to raid my hen-coop. In a moment all the men 
came tumbling out of their liuti, anned to dw teeth, to raciie me from what they believed 
to be an attack by a not-too-distant Sedang village, which had grievances against the 
French. Since previous to my adoption the Sedang of my village — who also had a 
grievance against the French — ^had been markedly hostile to me, 1 asked tiicm why they 
mm came to my rescue. They replied: "You are now one of m, and if foreigner* got the 
idCAtlHlttfaejf could attadt you with impunity, they would soon get the nodon that we had 
no ingioap loyalty md Kvould then attack any one of us, in the belief that we would not 
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bedfellow, and even less with a possible personal nexus between Agamem- 
non and Helene. 

A further difficulty is that the plurals of vv. 412-413 clearly apply only 
to Menelaos, for no matter how deeply Agamemnon felt for his brother, 
he was not likely to go into a state of stuporous depression over his brother's 
erotic distress. This, too, makes it even logieally improbable that the text 
would refer in a single word to Agamemnon (paired with Menelaos) and 
then forget all about him for countless more venes. 

It could be objected, of course, that, since w. 410 f. are uttered by 
the prophets, they constitute a prophecy stricto sensu: that the prophets, 
using their special gifts, foresee the ultimate doom of Agamemnon, and not 
only the logically predictable hardships of a war. This assumption is not 
tenable. Vv. 408-409 specify (supra 1 that the prophets wail; they do not 
prophesy. They hunent what is; they do not bewail what their second 
sight — or even their logic—- causes them to fmsee,^ Indeed, though v. 410 
could— just barely— imply either a prophecy or a logical prediction, v. 41 1 
can refer only to the present — to what is here and now. This suggests that 
V. 410 also concerns only the present; that even prophets do not always 
prophesy. Here they simply act as spokesmen for Menelaos' entire 
retinue. 67 

Hence, both the logic of the affects ("primarv^ process thinking") and 
that of concepts ("secondary process thinking") justify the view that 
'Trp6poi denotes Menelaos only, for only this assimiption renders Aischy- 
los' poetic disooune genuinely coherent. And I hold that the Agimenman 
must be treated — first, last and all the time — as great poetry, in which no 
word rattles around in a vacuum. If, like Denniston and Pagej one denies 
any hnk between Trpoiioi and Aix^) nuptial couch becomes a bit of 
furniture floating, like Mohammed's coffin, between heaven and earth. 
Finally, since the essence of great poetry is its inner continuity, the fact 
that (the plurals of vv. 412-413 included), the whole passage (w. 410- 
426) refers only to Menelaos also makes it mandatory not to drag Agamem- 
non into it. 

In short, TTpo^ot — ^an allusive or generic plural — designates only 
Menelaos, for, at this point, he is the only man who has a legitimate 
interest in Hdene's indiscriminately hoq>itabIe bed. 

41 M yJtffpc is not a randomly selected item from the palace's furniture 
inventory. The prophets lament over a oontextually rdevant bed — ^not 
over an odd chair or frying-pan. They lament over the marital couch, 

which, precisely because it is deserted by fmc fifthc sptmscs, evokes intense 

erotic longings.^ Even Greek erotic dreams seem to occur chiefly in bed — 
almost never while asleep outdoors. 

retaliate en masse." This, needless to say, is exactly Agamemnon's and Iphigeneia's 
roMoning inE. lA (1274 f., *374 ^0* similar to the reasoning in Hdt. 1.3. 

««CSoiitr», ThoonoQ ad loc., dtiiig PL Ttm. 7a a-b. 

<7 This, I repeat, hints at what Abch^os conceived the status of Myhenaian household 

prophets to be. 

MCp. A. Pers. 133, 543. Since humour (i.e., comedy) deals in a different and more 
defensive way with the anxiety arousing material of tragedy, I feel entitled to cite Dover 

(p. 119, ad Ar. .Vub. 734): in vulgar Greek humour, a man alone in bed is likt ly to 

masturbate. [But, /(k» Dover (p. 183), I doubt that Ar. Mub. 676 refers to masturbation.] 
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For Aischylos the bed nearly always has a sexual or parasexual connota- 
tion.69 The same is true of many Greek and Roman authors i^o QJ^* 
14. 151 ff. is especially relevant here. 

The text of v. 411 docs not specify whether the bed was primarily that 
of Menelaos, in which Helena joined him,'i or primarily that of Helene, to 
which MeneUuM had firee acceas,?^ or whether it belonged to both spouses 
equally.?} Since the text says nothing about the matter of "ownership", 
I do not propose to discuss it. I simply note that data bearing on this 
point are available in many Greek sources and deserve to be systematized. 

Like the ^copia, the bed over which the prophets lament has two aspects 
or dimensions. In one sense it resembles the tangible edifice, in that it 
shelters the nuclear couple, whose co-habitation (and co-itus) creates and 
holds together the in-group. In another sense it symbolizes this human 
dyad, at the precise moment its members engage in the act which 
creates and reaffirms their interdependence . . . just as 5c5pa symbolizes 
the household in the very act which is the essence of their interdependence : 
in the act of dwelling together. Thus, just as 8£Spa "is" both the edifice 
and the dwelling-together of the household, so the bed "is** both the marital 
couch and the amorous union of those who share it. 

This bed must therefore be thought of in sexual terms. This, in turn, 
means that Trpouoi can denote only Menelaos and that cripoi 91'Advopec 
must be linked to what happened in this bed. The rejection of both these 
compelling conclusions would cause Xt)(oc to rattle around in vv. 410- 
411, unconnected with what comes before and after. I even fear that if 
this separation of the bed from its context continues, the next step will be 
to get rid of it altogether, as somethmg that slipped in from a frimiture 
catalogue written on the verso of some old papyrus, and to replace it with 
a "chaster" doormat, on which properly Ahrens-ian footprints may be 
left without offence to anyone. 

41 1 crfpoi 9iA<5cvop£c: The meaning of these words has been needlessly 
obscured by controversies. This obliges me to begin, exceptionally, with 
a scrutiny of the second of these words. 

9iAdvop€C has one meaning only and is always applied in a very specific 
way. Were it not for unwarranted doubts about the meaning of cripoi, 

69 Akxoc: Sexual: A. PV 557, 895; Ag, I9st4 (despite the doubts of Wilamowitz and 
Fraenkel ; cp. Denniston and Page) . Parasexual : nest containing of&pring : Ag. 50 (5 1 ) ; Sept. 
293 (where the Choros also fears rape). Aiicrpov: Pers. 133, 543; St^L 39 (anti-sexual); 
Jr, 94s "N*. GOvA: Ag, Vf (indifeet: the ooudb k the ntiptial one), 193, 1447, 1606; Bmm. 
8I7; Pers. 543; Sept. 364 (rape?); Suppl. 141, 151. Non-sexual (from context): Ag. 13 
(watchman's bed), 559 (soldier's pallet at Troy) ; Choe. 318 (tomb). Uncertain (mutilated 
verse): Pap. Oxy. 2249.14. 

^Gp. the constant harping on th.c bed = coitus equation in Ov. Her. 16.20, 35, 156, 
264, 268, 318; 17.22, 195, etc. InE. Af«dL 140, Page (adloc.) suggests that bowrcUeriaation 
replaced AlKTpa with Suiicu 

n Something of the nrt it inq)lied by Fhrnikel*! *'hiiifaand-loving steps " theory. 

72 A defensible point, since Menelaof moved to Sparta, but q>. £. Ph. 14, liar Laioa* 
"owning" lokaste's bed. 

n Ai a clinician, 1 am impressed with the psychological import of a spouse's tendency to 
dcMffUMe a double bed ai **tbe", **mine'*, '^youn", or **oiin~, and aho^ where twin bedi 
are used, of preferenoci fiar maUng love in die faiitfaand*i or in die wii^i bed (q>. Plu. 
F. JHoH, 3.3). 
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no one would fed impelled to impute to ^iXdvopec^ as used in A. 41 1, 
a nu^nin^ it canuot have and does not have anywhere. For the sake of 
expository convenience, I distinguish between this wmrd's manifest mean- 
ing and the use to which it is put. 

In the most Hteral — and only genuine — sense, this word means "man 
(husband; loving". It designates either the woman who loves her man,'^ or 
one of her (usualiy erotic) acts, which is a manifestation of her love. It 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, denote a husband's love for his 
wife — not even that part of his love which is a response (dviipcoc) to his 
wife's loving behaviour. There is no exception to this rule and the trans- 
parent etymology of the word makes any such c3G0q>tion impossible. 
Hence, Smyth's translation: "the imprint of her body so dear^* (i.e., to the 
husband) is inadmissible. 

The word apparently cannot even designate an action of a loving wife 
which does not manijestly reflect that love. Indeed, though a wife cannot 
love her husband unless she is sufTicienily alive to breathe, her breathing 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be called "husband loving". 
The Denniston and Page hypothesis, that cripoi 9iAdvop6C means "hus- 
band-loving tracks" and represents a condensation of the meaning: 
"places where the one who loved her husband used to walk'* is therefore 
implausible, for no matter how delightful it may have been for Menelaos to 
watch Helene's promenade, her walking about did not manifest her love 
for him. Similarly, even though it took the Trojan elders' breath away to 
see Helene walk past (Horn. //. 3. 154 ff.), her passing by was not a 
manifestation of her love for the ciders. Nor, for that matter, did it express 
her love for Paris. I can find no text in which a woman is called "husband- 
loving" whiU she is engaged in an activity which does not reflect her love. 
Hence, neither the promenading of a stUl faithful Helene, nor the tracks 
she left wfaHe strolling about, nor the place where she used to walk can be 
called **husband-loving''. 

Literary considerations also militate against such an assumption. The 
image of a lady walking around charmingly in — ^let us say — a Watteau 
garden, simply does not fit Aischylos' imaj^ery, nor are promenades — 
amoureuses or other — a classical or even a mythical theme. I cannot think 
of any mythical lady promenading. If she goes out, she does so with a set 
purpose: she goes somewhere, to do something definite. The promenade 
hypothesis introduces a rococo nuance into a lean and virile text. 

The notion of a condensation so eictreme as to be practically a riddle is 
also questionable. Such verbal intensity i pnpos of a sentimental taUeau, 
inherently incompatible with the classical taste,?' could perhaps be expected 
from Lykophron, Moschos or Ovidius — or the poets of the Anthologia 
Palatina; an Aischylos does not fire a cannon at humming-birds. 

Fraenkel's view, that Helene's "husband loving" steps once brought 
her to the nuptial couch, is neither sentimental nor incompatible with the 
real sense of 9iA<itvop6C. Fraenkel could even have strengthened his 
hypothesis by linking these steps with the manner in which Helene's 

It is never applied to a boy's love Tor his adult lover, i.e., to homosexual afikin. 
i> Only Sappho's tted-edged objectivity could have depicted such a promenade with- 
out viobrtiiig Uie ctnaoi of dnrical tastei 
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dream-image approaches the sleeping Menelaos (v. 420 ff.). The Fraenkel 
hypothesis is simply unnecessarily complicated, because it tries to take 
into account Ahrens' erroneous assertion (infra) that cripoi must refer 
to some activity or trace of the feet (/). 

As r^ards usage, 9iAdvopEC seems to be applied only to a woman's 
love^ htr hushmd. This is true of Aischylos and, so far as I am able to 
ascertain, also of other poets. It never seems to denote a woman's love ibr 
her lover, and this despite the fact that the Greeks had no word meaning 
exclusively "husband"; the {nrimary meaning of dvi^p is simply "man".'* 
It is precisely this specific meaning of the word Avi^p — and of 9iA(ScvopEC 
which is derived from it — which makes Klytaimestra's lying references 
to her "husband-loving" transports (A. Ag. 856), so outrageous. Distorted 
uses of a word notoriously help one determine its authentic meaning. 

Last, but not least, I stress — for reasons which will become apparent 
further on — that, in Aischylos, 9iAdvopEc has tratic connotations. In 
A. Pm, 136, it describes the erotic yearning of Persian ladies Ibr their 
absent husbands, for whom they long and grieve, while lying akme m 
bed (A. Pets. 133). 

This strictly circumscribed application of 9iXdvopEc renders incom- 
prehensible the attempts of Klauscn, Wilamowitz and Mazon to make it 
apply to Ueleue's love for Paris, be it before or during the actual elope- 
ment. 

Indeed, from the purely literary pK)int of view, w. 410-41 1 deal 
exclusively with the chaos left behind by the eloping Helene. 

From the sociological point of view, the Greek conception of marriage 
must be di£ferentiated firom the Judeo-Ghristian one. Unlike American 
divorce courts, which hold that a woman %vas sufficiently married to be 
entitled to a ruinous alimony even if her marriage was never consummated, 
the Greeks did not rate an unconsummated union as a marriage^' 

This latter finding is of crucial importance since, according to Greek 
tradition, Helene and Paris did not cohabit — even adulterously — before 
their elopement. The union (^i^ic) did not take place until after they 
left Mendaos' palace.''' This being so, one doubts that even Helene 

Aischylof even uies thn word in order to differentiate between man and woman, cp 
G. Itslie, Lidex Aesekyleus, s.v., i. (86). 

" The reference to the elopement from the husband in v. 404 — specifically by means of 
the wwd AiiToCco^ which recalls the Xi-rrccdvopac of Stesich./r. 46 P and the Aci'fdvSpouc of 
■di. E. Or. 049, — also makes unlikely a further reference to the actual flight in v. 411. 

" In E. El. 1284 ff., the Dioskouroi order Elckfra to marr>' Pvlades, on the grounds that 
her marriage with the good peasant was never consimunated; they specify that she is a 
viigin miscalled **wife**. The marriage mentioned by Herodotoi (a. 181), which, because 
of the husband's seUetut impotence (cp. Freud 70), was, for a whiles not comummated, 
was not a Greek union. 

^ Cp. Paus. 3.22.2; sch. Lyc. 87; V. Aen, 1.651 and Roscher s.v. Helene, coL 
1939. Lehn* (97, p. 16) affirmatioii that, in the Kypria, an adultaoui uniott took place 
already before the elopement, is inadequately documented. Ov. Her, 1 7 and 18 may, pw- 
haps, imply a desire to conunit adultery already in Menelaos* palace, but the adultery is 
not said to have been consummated before the elopement. In fact, the endless allusions to 
fkmi of dopement may, perhaps, suggest that even OvidhMi ^ not bdieve duit the 
adultery was consummated before the fli|^t» ihooiffx fait bastique ihetoiric makes certainty 
on this point impossible. 
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and Paris oonsideicd themselves **inamed'* btfm their oohabitatioii. In 
fact, they probably did not consider themsdva manned before reaching 
Troy, where a Trojan marriage rite may have been perfiurnied. I note here 
that Ovidius labours the distinction between an affair and a marriage 
almost ad luuueam, and docs so specifically in connection with Helene and 
Paris.80 

The fact that a Greek god's casual coitus with, or rape of a mortal 
woman are both called ydiJK^c, does not contradict this view, for that 
vrord can also denote shnply coitus. Though A. S. Owens (in his edition 
of E. Ion) {117) tries to justify the designation of Apolion's rape of Kreusa 
(in V. 10) as a ydiioc ( « marriage), by citmg £. HtL 190, which so desig- 
nates Pan's irregular matings, he overlooks a crucial fact: Greek gods 
simply do not marry mortal women, nor even nymphs and their like — 
though they expected their "inferior" mates to remain faithful to them.'*' 
This caused Marpessa to prefer the mortal Idas, who would marry her, 
to Apollon, who would not (Horn. //. 9.557; Apollod. 1.7.9). ^*^c^> 
paradoxical as this may seem, only goddesses actually married mortals or 
ex-mortals; gods did not.'^ The fkct that both Aischyios and Euripides 
should use the %vord ydpoc to denote precisely the seduction and/or 
rape of a mortal gurl by a god is, as A. Ag* 1207 puts it, "according to 
custom*'. It perfectly tallies with a point I made long ago (f?, pp. 356 ff. ; 
S»t chiqp. 7) : a marriage rite only consecrates what, in the last resort, 
remains a forbidden act; hence, the rite cannot abolish all neurotic guilt 
feelings."^ 

But even if — contrary to tradition — one assumes that Helene and Paris 
cohabited already in Sparta and that, thereafter — again contrary to 
custom — they considered themselves "married", and therefore viewed 
Helene's steps, following those of Paris, as "husband-loving", this still 
does not give this meaning to v, 411 — and it is the meaning of this verse 
that matters here. 

The point is that v. 41 1 is uttered neither by Helene nor by Paris. It is 
uttered by the Choros — by Agamemnon's most faithful retainers — ^who 
only repeat what Menelaos' loyal prophets said. I deem it inconceivable 
that these men would have considered Paris and Helene married, and 
would have viewed what Helene did for Paris' sake as evidence of her 
husband-loving nature . . . and this no matter what Paris and Helene may 
have thought about it. Let it not be forgotten that the selfsame Choros 
stubbornly refused to view Klytaimestra's long ooncubiiuige with Aigistfaos 

w Ov. Her. 16.997, ssg f. ; 1 7. i95> etc. He abo dcKriba both Hypiip^ and Ariadne at 

seduced but unwed {Her. 16.297). 

•1 As Apollon, who never wedded even a goddess, expected Koronis to be faithful to 
him. (Cp. 7«lfc a 1-35 in 57, i. pp. 21-25.) On divine rapes, cp. chap. 8, note 175. 

•2 Eos and Tithonos, h. Horn, in Ven. 218 ff.; Hebe and HcraUes; possibly Demeter and 
lasion, though the only "source" to hint at this is late Biedermcicr (Ov. Met. 9.422) ; 
Peleus and Thetis ; Odysseus, Kaiyp»o and Kirke, etc. It was this tendency of goddesses 
tocoirtractfwiwhypogamow mmiagiSt rather than their casual amours with men, which 
•eemed to have angered Zeus (Hes. Pap. Berol. 10560 = fr. 204.96 ff. M.W.). 

i> In the works just cited, I highlighted particularly the fact that, among the Mohave 
Indians, ordjf forbidden (mcestuous) cousin-marriages involve a marriage ritual and only 
tfaey are njpottd to be iniliwnliiWe;. 
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as a true "marriage"*'* — even though^ unlike Hclenc and Paris, Klytai- 
mestra and Aigisthos could punish them for their obstinacy.*^ 

Summing up, regardless of what cripoi means — and its meaning is 
quite transparent — 9iAdvopec can only refer to some act — or to the 
trace of some act — performed by Helene, which was a direct manifesta- 
tum of her love for her lawful, wedded husband, Menelaos. 

crfpoi must be discussed in detail, for it gave rise to needlessly ocmpli- 
cated explanations, devised fay editors who unquestioningly accepted 
Ahrens' sweeping assertion that all words derived from the same root as 
cripoi denote the activities of the feet and the tracks they leave. Yet 
Schiitz, Headlam, Thomson, Verrall and Smyth recognized that cripoi 
refers here to the imprint of the body — but did not justify their (often 
partly wrong) translations. That is the view I propose to defend here. 

/. In^riiU of body 

(1) S. Ph. 33: CTiTnyi ye 9uAXdc cbc IvocuAi^ovri tco. (an imprinted pile 
of plants, as if for someone who makes his lodgings there). Jcbb (ad loc.) 
correctly comments : "crnm'i means, pressed down by the body of a person 
who slept on it".** 

(2) The soft^ and inelastic Greek bed preserved the imprint of the 
sleq)er*s body until it was remade (cp. for a faint echo: Q,.S. 10. 131 f.). 

(3) cripot is what the prophets saw the morning after Helene's 

elopement and what Mcnclaos may have seen on liis return. ''^ 

I must now account for the adjective 9iAawop£c and for the use of the 

plural. 

(i) The relationship between cripoi and 9iA6vop£c is the same as that 
between the dream image (64/ic, v. 425) and the (illusory) sexual 
delight {yjitpw, v. 421) it brings.*^ I recall tlwt in Alschylos {Pers. 133 if.) 
fiAdvopsc is dincUy connected with marital beds and sexuality. Verrall 

Cp. also Aischylos* underlining of Klytatmcstra's brazenncss, by making her refer to 
herseiras "husband-loving** (A. Ag. 856). 

Despite the importance of the distinction between virilocal and uxorilocal marriages 
in ancient Greece (/^, pp. 97-143)) I doubt that we must bear here in mind that Kly- 
taimettra't marriage was virilocal and that of Hdene morilocal. 

•< LSJ therefore errs in citing this expression to iUuitrate the sense: "trodden down". 
A pallet (cripac) would not have been trodden down with the fett. The wandering 
minstrel Homeros {Od. 11. 1 93 1. i cp. 24.255) , Aischylos the soldier (A. Ag. 411), Sopbokles 
the general (S. M. 33), Euripidei the landowner and soldier {Rh, 9, Tr. 507), would have 
known the reasons, as I know them for having repeatedly slq)t OH SUCh pallets while 
doing anthropological tieldwork: broken twigs have sharp points. 

•'Horn. Od. 24.255: imAomOv. 

** One could, somewhat gratuitously, speculate that the bed was not remade until 
Menelaos' return, so as to prove that Helene had not committed adultery in it before she 
eloped (supra), and also that, like numy mourners {80, pp. 86 f.), Menelaos ordered that 
nodiing bdonging to Hdene should be tampered widi. Such **pietiei" sedc to nq[ate the 
reality of the loss — a psychological defence that will be mentioned in connection with 
dnricTouc (infra). Though such supplementary hypotheses, while plausible enough, are 
not indispensable, it seems worth while tu recall that a physical tampering with a bed can 
create a suspicion that it was tampered with also adultetously. This may oqdain Odysseus! 
resentment in Horn OJ. 23.183 ff. (Liv, 1.5B). 

•* For the sexual nuance of X^>v> m infrat v. 421. 
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therefiMW rightly— thouf^ in a somewhat Victorian language — writes: 
"yet printed with her embraces*'. In plainer terms, crfpot ^xKdvopec 
designates the imprint Helmt*s body had SO often left on the bed, while 
making love with Menelaos. It goes without saying that during such acts 
only Helena's body would leave an imprint on the bed.^o This means that 
the imprints left by Helene during her marital embraces differed only 
in depth from those she alone had left on the bed during Menelaos' absence, 

Tlie plural presents no real problem and it is not necessary to a^ume 
that it is a "generic plural*' of the type found in v. 410 and in w. 412 f. 
The last imprint Helene left on the bed simply ev^tes, in a condensed fom, 
the many imprints she had Idtt on it in the course of her yean of love- 
making with Menelaos. It is this capacity of the last imprint die left on the 
bed to evoke the muff §arim <mes which justifies the use of the plural. 

Before discussing the evocative powers of the last imprint, which the 
prophets — and, perhaps, also Menelaos— actually saw, I must show that 
traces of love-making interested the ancients ever since Homeros (//. 14. 
346 ff.). 

(1) Ov.Her. 15.148 f: "Agnoui pressas noti mihi caespitis herbas;/de 
nostn curuum pondere gramen erat." Sappho sees that the bent stalks 
of grass still preserve the imprint of the emnbimtT weight of Phaon*s body 
and her own, once enlaced m an act of ibw.'i The sight of this imprint 
induces Saj^ho to lie down upon the still bent grass, so as to neall more 
vividly former erotic joys. 92 

(2) Theocr. 2.136 f. evokes a much more elusive trace: the lingering 
warmth the husband's body left in the marital bed.'^ 

The interest of the ancients in such erotic traces is even more strongly 
highlighted by the existence of rules requiring them to be erased. 

(1) A Pythagorean, on getting up in the morning, had to remake his 
bed and erase the imprint his body had left on it** (Protecdon against 
witchcraft?) 

(2) Ar. JVti&. 973. A well-brought-up nude lad had to sit in the gym- 
nasion in a manner which concealed his organs. On getting up, he had to 
smooth out the concave imprint (EiScoXov) they left on the sand, so as 
not to stimulate his lovers or admirers.^s 

*<> A realism of this typ>e may be safely ascribed to AischyloB, who was famous for his 
(necessarily "obscene") satyr plays (//^, p. x). 

n The abwion to the cmkbui weight of enbced bodiei contrasts with the subsequent 
leiiBenoe (178 fT) to the pccKnt weightlessness of her now solitary body ("Haec mea non 
— M^g*""" corpora pondui habent"), so wasted by love sorrow that if she leaped into the 
•ea, the air would be able to buoy it up. [The allusion here is presumably to the practice 
of tying birds to the bodies of those who ritually leaped into the sea, in the hope that the 
birds' wing-beats would slow down their fidl. On this practio^ cp. C. Gallini's study of 
Katapontismos (75).] 

M ThcK verses may have been ultimately inspired by Aischylos' cripot 9iXdvopec. 

M Shakespeare refers to the "rank sweat" which pervades the love-ooucfa of Hamlet's 
murderous mother and uncle. 

Cp. P.-M. Scliuhl {132, p. 255) ; VV, Dconna (77, p. 171); O. Wcinreich {140, p. 180). 
(References Iwnished by I hro fe ii o i W. Buitort.) 

»S 975 . . . KOti irpovoETceai 

976 «I6«Aov TOlciv ipacraiciv fjPec yri KorroAfliTtiv. 
Cp. also Dover ad Ar. J^ub. 973. A proper Greek lover was interested only in the boy's 
male ocgan 
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This Aristophanic passi^ is crucial for the iinderstanciiiig of the Aischy- 
Ican expression under discussion. 

(i) Aischylos uses cri^i in a somewhat unusual sense; Aristophanes' 
use of 6i5coAov to designate a hollow ("negative") imprint is so unique 
that LSJ does not even give for eTScoXov the meaning: hollow imprint".'^ 

(9) Both Aischylos and Aristophanes describe hMm imprints capable of 
eliciting both erotic feelings and a sense of frustration.'' 

(3) Hdene notoriously had a sexually arousing sISoo^: a double, 
though,98 as Fraenkel indicates, it is not really relevant here. 

(4) A. Ag, 410-426 is full of allusions to doubles (cripoi, fdojo, 
and, with some restrictions, koXoccoc).^ 

(5) 1 he foreseeable objection, that Aischylos refers to the imprint of a 
female body and Aristophanes to that of the male organ, strengthens rather 
than weakens the postulated nexus between these two passages. Solid 
clinical evidence {62, jy) demonstrates the existence of the symbolic 
equation: "girl » phaUos (of her lather or lover)". Nfassive Greek 
mythological data prove the presence of this symbolic equation in ancient 
Greece {44).^ 

The eTScoAov ("double") aspect of crCpoi— the equivalence of the 
imprint left by an organ and of the organ itself — is significantly high- 
lighted by the fact that means both the footprint and the foot.^^^ 

2. cripoi and the dream 

The fact that this imprint is on the bed and plays, at least aflfectively, the 
role of a double, recalls the fact that Admetos intended to place in his bed 
Alkestis* portrait statue (E. Ale. 348) in order to derive (partial) erotic 
gratification both from the embracing of the statue and from erotic 
dreams: this statue was actually meant to elicit erotic dreams about 
Alkestis. 

Now, like Alkestis* statue, but unlike Helene's phantom (9dciMt and 
64/ic) Helene's cripoi are not only visible, but also ml. They may there- 
fiure be presumed to play, with r^ard to Menelaos* dream, the role of a 

I often wonder whether, in poking Am «t the bold oonqplexity of Aucbj^eMi tragic 
diction (Ar. Ran. 818 £ and pawm), Aristophanes did not bugh alio at tiie cxoenei of 

his own comic diction. 

*"> On din)vic in Ar. J^ub. 974, cp. Dover ad loc. 

M The myth of Hden^t ilBoAov must be rertudied from die start, for the valuable 

essays ofPranentein {124), Pisani {im), Zielinski {143), Vcrnant {136) and Davison {15) 
do not exploit all the surviving (direct and indirect) referenoet to it (5^) and are not 
psycho-analyticaUy oriented. 
i» Gp. Vemant {136, p. 057), though I disagree with hit interpretation of the Aiachylean 

MOi^occoi (infra). 

>M The Aristophanic hollow double of the convex male organ may perhaps be remotely 
haipired by the worUboidt fantasy (25, 44, 48, chap. 16) of the **ie^nenible'* male organ, 
attested for classical antiquity by Ael. J^A 6.34. (Chap. 9, note 58.) 

>•> On the psychological meaning of the "Doppclganger", cp. O. Rank {i-j6). 

Cp. £. Ba. 1 134. Dodds (ad loc) cites also £./r. 350, Catull. 64.162. Gr^oire cites 
B. H»e, 1058-1059. Compare aho Ov. Hit, 15.18^ where *'pedan*' standi for Fhaon. It 
is perhaps this double sense of tiffoc which induced Aiidiyloi to use here cripei in a 
slightly special sense. 
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"day residue** (q>. chap, i, note 6). The fact that it is located tn the bed 

in which real love-making once took place, reminds one that Artabanos, 
when sleeping in Xerxes' bed, had the same dream the king had had there 
(Hdt. 7.i7).i03 In short, Menelaoft' dream fills Helene's hollow imprint 
%vith her dream-image. 

3, The choice of the word cripoi 

This remains the only problem to be discussed, for, as Ahrens noted, 
vnwds derived firom the same root usually — ^though, as we saw, not always — 
refer to footprints, to walking, to walking upon, to treading with the feet. 

Now, rhythmic movements in general and even rotation and oscillation, 
which cause vertigo, not only tend to elicit — or, in the case of vertigo, 
to accompany — sexual excitement, but tend to symbolize such excitement 
in dream, in fantasy, in magic and even in htunour.*®* 

(1} Psj/cholinguistics has much to contribute to the clarification of the 
meaning of cripoi, for treading has a coital significance in many 
languages. I deliberately choose Latin examples to illustrate this point: 

QJeo B the coital activity of die cock (Col. 8.5.24). In die dialect of 
FScardy conquer (from : calcare) signifies : to coitize and evokes, by assonance, 
the word "coq" ( « penis and cock) . But calco also means to tread (so as to 
crush, e.g., grapes in a vat)i05 or even to crush in a mortar (Apic. 2.3) 
— ^which is notoriously a coital symbol in many cultures. 

»«J Cp. Ov. Her. 15.148 ff. (supra). 

>04 It is a fsychological commonplace that rhythmic movements can s>anbolize coitus in 
dream. This probably sheds new light on Greek rituals involving swings and specifically on 
the proUem cf '*Fhaidra on the swing" — discussed by Picard (/«/) without any real 
awareness of the sexual symbolism involved. It may also explain why, in Greek love- 
magic, a wry-neck was tied to a wheel and rotated (Thcocr. 2.17) — a practice which 
radndi one of Uon tied to a turning vAnaA (PL P. 9.40 ff.). (Vertigo-Kke iqiMitioin cm 
occur cither during oigMm, or when getting up aHer coitus.) As regards speckl t^MSi of 
passive rhythmic movements, it is not without interest that the first cavalry group men- 
tioned in Greek mythology are the Amazons. As I noted elsewhere {s^, ag, 36), there is a 
curious oquivalenoe of the rider and die ridden in dream, in hntuf and even in betieft 
regarding possession, and this regardless of the actual sex of the rider and of the mount. 
Indeed, even the male rider spreads his thighs like a coitized woman. As to the mount, 
I cited in the aforementioned papers the obsessive fantasy of a patient about a phallos- 
Kke object protrudiBg from the Immm's bade and penetrating the rider's crotdi. One of 
my students, M. Jean-Luc Mercicr, recently showed me a cartoon sequence, in wliirli a 
honewoman is moimted on a horse wtiosc dorsal "phallos" penetrates her vagina (cp. 
AeL 6. 1 5 and 7^, p. a I ) . In a pornographic magazine, there is mention of a woman's 
bicyde, wliote seat is provided with a mobile penis activated by the pedals. Further evidence 
for the nexus between rhythmic movements and sexual excitement is provided by a Far 
Eastern 6Atc^c (dildo), which stimulates the woman only while she walks or rocks herself. 
It conistB of a lif^t, diin-waUed silver ball containing a small and heavy metal sphere. 
The latter rolls aroimd when the woman mo\es rhythmically, and imparts vibrations 
to the thin waUs of the sphere which contains it. It is also to be noted that at least one 
Greek word (irt-ruAoc) denotes repetitive rhythmic movements (E. Hipp. 1464 and Barrett 
ad loc.). Even rliythmically swdiing and diminishing ("pubating") sound can symbolize 
coitus in dream, cp. chap. 8, note 1S4. Human fantasy, at its highest and at its lowest, is 
much the same everywhere. 

Gato RR IIS fin.; Varr. RR i.54.«« etc 

>M Gp. dnp. 7, note 66. 
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"Treading" or "walking upon" has, moreover, usually a specifically 
triumphal connotation, which degrades the "trodden" partner. '^^^ Even 
"climbing" and, a fortiori, "climbing on" are marked coital symbols, 

From "walking on" to "weighing down upon" (or: compress) is but a 
short step. In Latin compressio means: coitus {Hyg./ab. 187, etc.). But com" 
pressio ev6ka in turn alio a cnuhing weight on the chest, which suflfocates 
the dreamer — as happens typically in the real nightmare {Alpdnuk) {88). 
This characteristic of the nightmare is made evident also by its Greek 
name : ^t(SiXTr)c = the leaper, he who leaps upon.i<>' 

(2) Psychology also provides support for the views I propound. In fantasy, 
in dream, and even in slang the foot represents the penis," 0 and, both 
Mimnermos (fr. 15 D.) and a proverb of Rumanian peasant women 
postulate a nexus between lameness and exceptional male coital prowess.'" 

Also, just as the foot represents the penis, so iii imprints or tracks can 
repr esent the traces of coitus: 

(a) Pirw. 30.19 describes four kinds of invisible tracks: those of the eagle 
in the air, those of the seii>ent on the rock, those of the ship in the sea, and 
those of the man in the woman. 

(b) Two girls, who were firiends and were in analysis with different 

itT SueL V. xii Cats, i .32 : Caesar seems to imply that he vnll fiorce hb defeated foes to 
fcUate him symbolically. In J.-M. de H^r^dia: Trophies ("M^daille" v. 14): "IVlcphant 
thomphal foule les primevires" appears to imply that the Malatestas (whose quasi> 
heraklic animal was the elephant) ruthlessly exercised the ius primae noctis. In Stat. 
Thk, 3.208, calco meanf iim|riy "to spurn," and has no obvious sexual connotations. I will 
return to tVip spurning aspects of coitus in connection with Menelaos* dream. For the 
moment I note only that Fraenkel's euphemism "spurning" for "spitting" (A. Ag. 1193) 
anwtttlmdr tidettepa the sexual implieatiom of a *%Miitiing" expectoration — ^therdby 
indirectly highlighting that connection (infra). 

'M A woman patient fantasied that she and her therapist climbed a tree together, but 
that she was always three branches (3 = male organ, Plu. Qmesl. Rom. a, p. 263 F) below 
her doctor. Finally ihe got dizzy and climbed down prematurely. Her explicit aawdation 
to her inability to reach the highest branch revealed her inability to caqpeiience a vaginal 
orgasm. (Frigidity = castration.) 

G^. Sch. B. //. 5.385 and BM 403.32 for this etymology. Cp. Frendi: smUir ■* a male 
animal mounting the female. Of course, in myth, it it sometimes xh^frntU mootter who 
moimfs and rapes the male, whose (anxirty-)crcction is only too apparent on some 
monuments. One of the most interesting of these monsters is the Sphinx = "strangler" — 
Le, the one who niflbealek It ii of con^derablepiyelioloi^ca] impiMrtaiice that most such 
rapist female monsters were believed to harm children (Rohdc 128. appendix vi) — for tlie 
nightmare is patterned upon the infantile fear of being crushed in bed ( = raped) by the 
fantasmatic sexual mother. Greek humour — or Galgenhumor — confirms this: if a prosti- 
tute is nicknamed **Spliinx*' (Ll^ s.v., 3), that name clearly represents her as a 'Vapist 
female" — as a type capable of arousing "rrolized anxiety" (g^) in those psychosextially 
immature enough to cohabit with prostitutes. Indeed, both psychoscxuai immaturity and a 
penchant for ^ erotization of anxiety are manifest in such men, vAm instance nvfaat Freud 
(70) called the most prevalent form of degradation in erotic life. 

no "Third leg." "Trouver chaiissure k son pied" = to find a suitable mistress. Charac- 
teristically, foot fetishism occurs in men greatly obsessed with the fantasy of tiie "female 
phallos*' (J9, p. S40). There is even a peculiar connectioa between die foot and the 
castration of the hermaphroditic Agdbtis. A noose was put around her male parts and its 
end was tied to her foot while she was asleep. When, on awakening, she stretched her 1^, 
the noose tore off her male organs (Arnob. adv. not. 5.5). 

in "God preserve you fiY>m being beaten by a blind man [who can't see where hit 
blows fall] and from being coitized (aggressive slang word) by a lame man [who oonci 
down on you in heavy thrusts]." 
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analysts, dreamed at appraodmately the same time that their bed linen 
was covered with (male) footprints. Both had been deflowered relativdy 
recently and were ashamed of having taken several lovers in rapid succes- 
sion. 

But the traces of unlawful coitus can also be represented by stains of 
(symbolic) semen, not necessarily emitted by a man. In A. Ag. 1192, the 
Erinyes "spit" ( diitu l oucccv) on the bed adulterously "trampled on" 
(ironroOvTi) by the husband's brother. Again, we find that "trampling" 
denotesforbidden, hostile coitus, and it is a psycho-analytical — and psycho- 
linguistio— commonplaoe that spittle » semen and that spitting = ejacu- 
lation.112 In this passage it is admittedly Thyestes who commits adultery 
and the Eiinyes who "spit" on the bed he defiled. But I hold that their 
spitting actually stands for Thyestes' adulterous ejaculation. The Erinyes 
may be said to "spit" on the bed by means q/" Thyestes' seminal discharge, 
for, in the last resort, 'I'hycstes' act may be a consequence of the curse 
weighing on the descendants of Pelops,i'3 and therefore also a consequence 
of the Erinyes' influence upon him: they cause the curse, under which that 
dynasty lies, to snowball further, by inciting the commission of additional 
accursed deeds, by Thyestes, Atreus, and their descendants^^ 

Summing up: 

(1) In V. 411 crl^i denotes the imprint of the whole of Helene's 
body, during the marital embrace (9iAocvopEc). 

(2) The visible crtpot are at once a kind of double, in the mythological 
sense, and a "day residue" which triggers off Menelaos* erotic dream. 

(3) Aischylos probably used this word because walking and other 
rhythmic movements tend to symbolize coital activity in dream, and 
footprints the traces of such acts. 

If the arguments just presented have one real merit, it is that they dis- 
pose of the need to impute to Aischylean diction a riddling condensation 
devoid of psychological validity. For Aischylean condensations always 
strengthen the impact of his utterance — while here the various alleged 
condensations greatly weaken it, and strip it of all psychological relevance. 

412-41 J : Plurals or Singulars? Our manuscripts have singulars through- 
out, which the metre — and other considerations as well — render in- 
acceptable. Those who refuse to treat these verses as a locus desperatus 
always modify the case endings — usually turning the singular nominatives 
into plural accusatives. (But the scansioii of these venes and of tiieir 
responsian is still controversial.) 

The 6rst question to be asked is how Aischylos' plurals turned into singu- 

112 It was, if I am not mismformed, usual in certain areas to call adultery: "spitting on 
tliefa»l»iid*ibal". 

n) In one's preoccupation with Thyestes' curse, whom Atreus had caused to cannibalize 
his children (A. Ag. 1 2 1 g ff., etc.) , one sometimes fofgets that Pdopi, too, WM accursed for 
having slain Myrtilos (cp. Roscher isg s.vv.). 

>M My formulation of the sense in which Thyestes' act is, in a way, an act of the Erinyes, 
is strengthened by Lloyd-Jones' {104) discussion of the sense in which the supernaturals 
"cause" men to do evil deeds, and in particular by his comments on A. /fiobe w. 15 f. 
(rage) : "God fint causci m fiuilt to grow Jn a man, vAcn he is minrlwl utterijr to ruin his 
cMrte." 
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lars in the hands of a not-too-perceptive copyist. I submit that this resulted 
from the copyist's correctly taking Trpoiioi as referring to Menelaos only 
(supra). Having reached this correct conclusion and probably realizing 
that Agamemnon would not have exhibited the symptoms of a stuporous 
depression, he failed to understand the plurals — and therefore also the 
sense — of these vefaes; he therefore turned the plural accusatives into 
grammatically and metrically monstrous singular nominatives. I hold 
with Thomson (ad loc.) that the corruption of these verses began not with 
the word transmitted as AAICTOC, Imt with the corruption of the case 
endings, the copyist assuming that irA p scn . . . I6tlv called £br the 
singular nominative (op. E. Tr. 36 f). 

What, precisely, is the sense of the Choros' use of plurals? Realizing 
that Menelaos cuts a pitiful and most unheroic figure, the Choros deems 
it best and most tactful {4J) not to describe his behaviour in a pointedly 
personal manner. It says in effect: "The distressed visibly exhibit the 
following symptoms.**"^ Menelaos is not mentioned by name, nor are 
specific — and unheroic — symptoms directly attributed to him. Instead, 
we are given a description of a "textbook case*' of stuporous depression, 
which Menelaos* behaviour instances. 

This procedure is more than merely tactful; it is also supportive. Every 
psychotherapist has had occasion to soften a painful confrontation or 
interpretation by saying: "This usually means . . ." — for the neurotic is 
often inclined to believe that he is the only one so afflicted, or so depraved; 
a reference to the similar flaws of others diminishes his sense of total 
isolation.tM 

In short, the violence the copyist did to the case endings and to the 
metre is as understandable as the Choros* reason for using a plural of 
tact ("those who"), instead of the more pcnnted, but also less delicate, 

singular ("Menelaos' symptoms are . . ."). 

The plurals arc, moreover, both stylistically and aesthetically appro- 
priate. They effect a transition between the "allusive plural" of v. 410 
(TTp6tJioi) and the singulars used from v. 414 onward. Also, while the 
symptoms listed in w. 412-413 are unheroic, those described firom v. 414 
onward are sufficiently poetic and "heroic*' to make the use of singulars 
and direct references to Menelaos as a person — and not just as a specimen 
member of the "class of all the depressed*' — aesdietically acceptable and 
even desirable. 

412 TrdpecTi [. . . iSeTv] {— one may, it is possible to [see]) is accepted 
by most editors, though one hears it questioned now and then, because 
irdpEici occurs in v. 421. The first thing to be noted is that, in v. 421, 
this similar-looking word has an altogether different significance: "are 
[nesent". The use of similar-looking and -sounding words, having dif- 
ferant meanings, is an acceptable stylistic device, whidi reminds one of 

u' In S. or 1,186 tt. the ''generatiow of men** are an attenuated equivalent of ihk 
(but also gnomic). 

A girl patient tenaciously insisted that only she was depraved enough to masturbate — 
but I pointed out that the existence of a word for tiiat activity proved that she was not 
alone in induing in ieIf->gratificatioa. Only after this reasniranoe was given could she 
admit what, in opmion, malfr iet her mptatt certain gemiindy unuwal aoastuilMtian 
/aiUasits {4s)* 
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the aadent affinity between poetry and punning. Moreover, as seems 
necessary, one treats the dream as the nocturnal equivalent of Menelaos' 
waking symptoms,!!' it is stylisdcally elegant to begin both the list of 

Menelaos' waking symptoms and the account of his nocturnal symptom — 
of his dream — with very similar-sounding, though conceptually quite 

different verbs. 

In short, I hold -TrdpecTi to be sound, precisely on the grounds on 
which a small minority of Hellenists would challenge it.^'* 

412 aydc aiknce. It is the firrt Ikted symptom and the only one 
which lacks the privative prefix d-. It b therefore a ''positive symptom'* 
("acting silent'*) and not a "negative** one ("deprived of speech'*). It is 
distinct from the negative syinptom dAoiSopouc » non-vilifying. 

Now, a hurt or offended Grreek would normally either lament or 
curse, or do both. Rut Menelaos is silent, partly no doubt because he is 
stunned ("'psychomotor retardation"), but partly also because his silence 
is a both psychologically appropriate and culturally encouraged "distress 
behaviour". His mutism differs radically from the involuntary aphasia 
or aphonia of Sappho (Jr. 2B = 2D = 31 LP), whose seizure does not 
have even one symptom in common with Menelaos* depression {43). 

Aischylos, who excelled in composing torrential lamentations (rS), 
hardly felt unable to write one for Menelaos. If his Menelaos is silent, 
it is because the poet so intended it : because he had observed the mutism 
of stuporously depressed mourners — of whom there must have been many 
after Marathon and Salamis (cp. Horn. //. 7.425 ff.). Let it also not be 
forgotten that while some distressed Aischylean personages utter long 
laments, others indulge in long, ominous silences.*^' 

Menelaos' stunned, ncgativisiic, psychologically appropriate and 
culturally suitable silence is, thus, unmistakably Aischylean. Its mention 
in the frst place anticipates Menelaos' last (visible) symptom: his sitting 
apart (d^plvttv, infia), which not only presupposes mutism, but is 
also the opening gambit of a manoeuvre whereby Menelaos expects to 
regain "face" (infra '20 

413 drfuouc, though it implies both loss of honour and of "face", 
does not refer primarily to public contempt for a cuckold still too ena- 
moured of his wife even to curse her (dXoi56pouc). Verses 412 f. do 
not emphasize primarily Menelaos' social handicaps, but his subjective 
symptoms. Menelaos' feeling of worthlessness is a salient symptom of his 
"mourning Teacdon**,»i for every loss — even in the absence of sinoere 

117 Gp. my commenli on v. 420: -ircvdi^Movtc. 

Cf. also A. Choe. 253: I5eTv TrAptcTl. Thomson rites E. 7>. 36 f. 
Ar. Ran. 91 1 if. mentions the long silences of his mourning Achilleus and Niobc. 
Other d«ti in Nauck 7T?F>, pp. sof. 

iMMost cultures specify under what circuinstan( cs {people should be stoical or should 
display grief. The (still evolving and adaptive) Mohave Indian creation myth blames the 
forebears of the Americans for being the only ones not to cry at the dead god Matavilye's 
funeral. But a dcMfted Mohave huiband ibould not display Mrraw {49, 90 ). 

iJ' Frrud erroneously contrasts the self-depreciation of the mclancholiac with the "lack" 
of self-contempt in mourning (7/). Every mourning practice is a ritual self-degradation and 
therefore a token of lulgective telf-dqMredatktt. I hope to dncun the psychology of 
mounimg on another o ccw to n, for I cannot even begin to outline it here. 
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grief— is experienced as a narcissistic injury. 122 Helene's elopement 
"proves" Paris to be "superior" to the smug Menelaos, who, unlike 
Agamemnon, did not even think of providing a chaperone for his wife 
during his absence from home. In societies which take it for granted that a 
man and a woman left alone will automatically copulate (59, p. 108), the 
fkilure to show anticipatory jealousy is not oiily socially improper (Horn. 
Od, 11.441 S.) butalsoanimulttothewife'ssenseofherowndesirability.is} 
In short, what matters here clinically is not that the cuckolded Menelaos 
is socially dish<moiired, but that he feels dishonoured by his loss. I note in 
passing that a great many alleged problems of Homeric and Greek 
"psychologv'" would disappear if commentators were more aware of the 
reciprocity — the complementarity relation — between the socio-cultural 
and the psychological explanations of a given attitude or behaviour (jg, 

412 dXoi56pouc ( = non-vilifying) does not simply repeat, with an 
added nuance^ something ahready implicit in Menelaos' idlence (ciydcc). 
The Ghoros once again goes beyond a purely descriptive statement; it 
appraises the significance of what it observes. In emotional Homeric 
society (//j), vituperation was acceptable and even expected behaviour, 
as was haughty or angry silence and aloofness (cp. infra). These two 
reactions were acceptable "alternatives", in Linton's sense (102, pp. 273 
ff.); they could even occur in succession: Achilleus first curses Agamem- 
non and then sulks in his tent. He first chose one and then another cul- 
turally acceptable reaction to a particular socio-cultural stimulus. 

By contrast, Menelaos' non-vituperativeness Is not a culturally moocgtr 
able alternative but deviant behaviour: a symptom and/or a d^sct.124 

The Choros, manifestly recognizing that Menelaos had reasons for 
hating Helene, apparently ti^ecttd him to revile her. Menelaos' failure to 
do so is therefore noted in a manner which defines his "self-restraint" as a 
symptom, whose causes arc made clear almost at once (414 ff.). The 
embittered Menelaos is still too much in love with Helene and too ob- 
sessed with her to be able to curse the adulteress fittingly. His anger pre- 
vents him from lamendng his loss, while his love inhibits his impulse to 
curse her. This is a classical type of ambivalence^ already described by 
Catullus (85) : '*Odi et amo" (I love and I hate). The anguish of being 
torn between contradictory emotions is admirably highlighted by Catullus' 
choice of the word: excrudor, whose etymology recalls cnicifixion.>2s 

Ambivalence is always markedly present in depressions and in mourn- 
ing: the death of the mourned person is also viewed as an intentional 

i» Despite the rhetorical question; **Are the Atreidai the only ones to love their wives ?** 
(Horn. //. 9.338 If.), Achilleus docs not grieve over the loss of Briseis; he is angered by the 
blow to his boundless narcissism (Sch. Horn. Od. 3.S67, etc.). For the Kwakiutl Indian, 
any loss or grief is a "loss of face" (6, chap. 6). 

IS9 Gp. Ftoit' daim that Menelaos was practscaUy throwing Helene at him (Ov. Htr. 
16.299). 

li* Cp. the well-known story of a Spanish knight, who was dc{)rivcd of his knighthood 
tor responding inadequately to a stimulus: instead of killing his wife's lover, he "only" 
castrated him. 

Since the crucified man's wriglit is supported by his Spread anu, his breathing is at 
inhibited as it is in certain anxiety attacks. 
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de8eilioii.iM The sdfiame ambivalence is present also in ichizo-affecdve 
states, in which generalized inactivity (psycho-motor retardation) also 

results from the reciprocal inhibition of contnulictoiy impulses, contending 
with each other for the use of the skeleto-muscular system. 127 

It is also important to stress that "non-vilifying" should, in this case, be 
taken as resulting from a simple suppression, and not irom a total repression 
of anger. 

The word dAoi56pouc provides ilie key to Menelaos' dream. Simul- 
tantousfy enamoured and angry in a wakmg state, his conflicting sentiments 
manifest themselves successwefy in his drtami the love he still feels conjures 
up Hdene's phantom, but his anger puts the phantom to flight befm 
the sexual union can be completed in dream (infra). 129 

419-413 drrlcTOUC — disbelieving, distrustful (suspicious) is Wila- 
mowitz's (1885) emendation, adopted also by Fraenkel.^^*' 

The codexes (FTr) have dSicroc = more pleasant,'^' which makes no 
sense in the present context, though Sch. Tr tries to justify it by twisting 
the meaning oi vv. 412-413 out of shape. Its absurd interpretations are 
generally ignored ; Sch. Tr. simply proves that the corruption is an ancient 
one. 

Hie only acceptable emendation is, I feel, dnricrouc My objections to 
other emendations will be enumerated further on. 

&incroc (in the nominative) was first proposed and then abandoned by 
Hermann. Margoliouth retained it, butthenviolentiy tampered with both 
verses. His text is a typical period piece: 

TrdpecTi cTy', othjoc, dXA' dAoiSopoC 
drriCTOC IP190CVCOV 15eTv. 

Denniston and Page object to this emendation on two grounds: 

(i) They assert that dcritiouc dAoi&opouc dTricrouc "are not comfortable 
yoke fellows'*. But Fraenkel cites other typically Aischylean triplets 

Ale. 386 Aeivf«ic, 391 irpoAfliTEic; Hopi Indians, q>. {Bg). Laments over a death 
often have reproachful overtones. Grave gifts are given qpttefully {49^ pp. 44ft IT.); Iliey 
leem to say: "You have taken so much from me, you might as well takr it all." Self- 
aggression in mourning behaviour is a direct consequence of inhibited aggrcssivity 
towards the *'deserter", which n understandable in terms of Freud's Jirst theory of self- 
aggression, well documented by DoUard et id. (5^). The cannibalistic fantasies aiid acts of 
mourners (Hdt. 3.38; cp. the mourning Dcmeter's rannihsliMrion of Pdops) Kpraent 
attempts to cancel tlic loeu. Cp. infra: dxT)vionc. 

U7 The con^etition between i^gresstve and passive inqnilses for the services of the body 
can even traumatize the articulations and produce psychosomatic arthritis. Euripides 
may have sensed tliis: his lolaos is a classical "arthritic personality type" (50). 

!«• Suppression: "Since, despite my anger, I still love her, 1 will not curse iier, though she 
well deserves it** Rtpmnanx "I am not angry; I love her, as always.'* I fidt it necessary to 
clarify this, since even the psychologically perceptive Winnlngton-Ingram [141) confuses 
these terms. He claims that Uippolytos suppresses and Phaidra represses her sexuality: the 
exact revene is true. Fhaldra b only too painfully aware of hers and oonsdously seeks to 
inhibit it. Hippolytos claims to feel no sexual urge — ^but his tongue, which speaks of the 
hardships his way of life entails, betrays him at once (1367 f.). 

^ The situations here, in w. 420 IT. and in £. Androm. involve differences in the relation- 
ship bet w een love and hate. Here, love and hate co-cxist, but the former controls the latter. 
In vv. 420 love is followed by hate (infra). In E. Atidnm. 697 ff. hate precedes the renewal 
of Menelaos' love for Helene. 

<M Groeneboom writes diricrwc, following Schwerdt. 

<« Hie Doric comparative of AMc. 
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of adjectives and I hold that three resonant, acoustically and morpho- 
logically similar words suit well a tolling, typically Greek and typically 
Aischylean, enumeration of grievous symptoms. 

(2) They find this word's meaning inappropriate: "there is no question 
of Menelaos not believing that Helene has left him". But that is exactly what 
Aigndttos would do.^ In fact, Denniston and Page's bewilderment suggests 
that the copyist miscopied the word because he, too, did not deem such a 
reaction credible and appropriate. Yet in Greek tragedy even a man per- 
sonally £ur less involved than Menelaos can react with dazed disbelief to 
news of some ghastly misfortune and may even (almost) fail to comprehend 
it. Theseus' stunned exclamation: "What do you tell me?" (S. OC 896) is 
psychologically credible; it is not a gratuitous and conventional comment, 
whose sole purpose is to keep a stichomythia going and to accelerate its pace. 

But doTicTouc also has a second nuance: it suggests not only disbelief 
but also vnstmst (suspiciousness). Such a reaction is also to be expected 
firam Menelaos, whose love inhibits his anger towards Helene (d^i66pouc). 
Failing also to see the appropriateness of this stcond reaction and bewildered 
by the two concurrent and interrelated meanings of drricrouc, the 
copyist (almost predictably) perpetuated a lapsus calami. The fact that, of 
all proposed emendations, only diricrouc woidd have btwildertd the copyist, 
further increases its plausibility. 

The appropriateness of both nuances of drricrouc, in the present con- 
text, is easy to demonstrate. 

(i) Disbelief : Menelaos finds reality intolerable. What did happen, 
shaikt not have happened, and therefore could not have happened: *'denn 
nicht sein kann was nicht sein darT*. This attitude is cxplidtiy fore* 
shadowed by v. 408: Helene dared the undarable (^Aorra TAaca).'^^ 
Better still, a denial of Helene's elopement, by means of an outlandish 
"explaining away" of the real facts, goes back at least to Stesichoros.'^s 

I stress at once that Stesichoros' tale is relevant here, not because it 
offers an alternative "explanation", '36 but only because Stesichoros, 
too, denied the reality of Helene's escapade. 

The following comments will daiify the psychological processes which 
make possible "disbelieT* in observable and observed reality: 

(a) One's notion of what is "possible*' is all too often congruent with 
one's preconceptions as to what is "proper". "7 

(b) One's notion of what is "possible" can therefore radically distort 
one's perception (and/or recognition) of what one sees.^^ 

All three be^in with an alplia privative and even Dcoiuilon and Pilge tlunk tiiat the 
correct word began with an alpha privative. 

i» Freud asknl a visitor for news of his defunct disciple K. Abraham — negating hit 
death. Wilamowitz (1885) undentood the disbelief. 
"« An Aischylean thought pattern, cp. A. Choe. 929 f. 

Steuch./r. 15P = 3a B = i iD: oOk fcr' frvuoc A;6yoc oOtoc = "this tale is not true" 

(54)' 

>3« Fraenkel is ri|^t in r^SCting the fdcpa = iTScoXov explanation of v. 415 (supra). 

>" Horn. //. 3.423-426 was rejected by Zenodotos, becauK he deemed it improper fiw a 
goddess to bring a chair for a mortal. Cp. Leaf, ad loc. 

»• I analysed several cases of **fiunK notwrronniisnnrr" (one of diem occuiriiig in 
dream) wliich resulted from a refusal to admit lliat One had ¥atneaed an **impassible*' 
(s improper) occurrence (j6). 
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(c) Gommoii tense, daily experience and clinical practice alike prove 
that the negation of painful sense-data is a kind of magic, which defensively 
seeks to arrest or to undo an emotionaUy intolerable occurrence.! 39 

(d) Conversely, a grievous loss can be negated also by means of a iausse 

rcconnaissa n cc . i 

(e) Certain private mourning '^pieties" also negate the reality of the 
loss.Mt 

At first, Menelaos negates the reality of his loss simply by means of a 
stunned disbelief; later on, he does so by means of a dream, whose first 
haff manifestly begins to restore the status quo ante. 

Such observations show that Fraenkel is perfectly right in holding that 
Menelaos is in a state of stunned disbelief. By doubting die reality of his 
tragic experience, Menelaos wards off part of its impact upon his psyche. 
Such "delaying tactics" account also for cases of "delayed mourning", 
which occur even in primitive societies (//). These delaying tactics make 
the tragic event more tolerable when its reality is permitted at last to 
impinge fully on the mind, for some of the "work oi mourning" [Trauerar- 
beit, Freud, cp. {96)^ was performed (by the unconscious) already during 
iStut period of partial denial. I use the word "partial" advisedly, for a 
fausse non-reconnaissance is not a pmuay reaction. The observer first 
recognizes the person and/or the event and then, unable to tolerate 
reality, "cancels" his initial unpleasant perception and/or recognition, 
sometimes even replacing it with an acceptable, soothing dream or 
fantasy.i'*3 In short, since Helene dared the t/wdarable (408), she "ob- 
viously" did not elope. This justifies Menelaos' defensive refusal to believe 
the evidence of his senses and the reports of his courtiers. That is how the 
human — and also the mythopoeic and poetic — mind operates. The 
logical and realistic psychologist must accept the illogical and unrealistic 
modus operauM of the emotions — and then render it comprehensible. 

(2) Distrust (suspiciousness) is the second aspect of Menelaos' reaction; 
it can be made comprehensible in two ways : 

(a) Paris carried away not only Helene, but also Menelaos' treasure and 
at least two of her handmaidens.*^ It is of considerable interest that no 

>** After a fittal accident, the victim's parents icreamed '*Not No!" as they flung 

themselves OO the corpse. Newspapers often report that e\ en mere bystanders scream 
"No!" tohiU a tufcide's body is already hurtling from a liigli window. Professor Lloyd- 
Joms rendndt roe that **No!** %vas Mn Kemiedy*t fint utterance when Firesident Kennedy 

was shot. 

««• After the death of a close friend, I repeatedly experienced the shock of (pscudo-) 
"rccogmtion", when seeing in the street some tall and corpulent man, walking with my 
late friend's characteristic gait. 

X' Cp. Queen Victoria's elaborate negation of Prince Albert's death {80, p. 86 f.). In 
£. JUc. 348 S.t Admetoi plans to negate Alkcstis' death by placing her portrait-statue in 
hbbed. 

142 Well analysed by H. Deutsch {20). 

>*' Bomber pilots, whose crews had been killed in a crash, were kept asleep until they 
managed to dream of a hunter ending to the crash {34). Psychologically, this therapeuti- 
cally e flfe cl iv e **happy ending" dfcun it akin to SteiidMroe* ^SMm (double) device, 
Mdiidi also makes a "happy ending" possible. 

144 The theft is repeatedly mentioned in unquesdonably ancient passages of the Iliad. 
As to the handmaidens, even if Horn. //. 3.144 should be an interpolation, it almost 
eertalnly aaledates A. 4ff. 
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really ancient source tries to explain why this big theft and group exodus 
was not detected and prevented. It is, thus, perfectly "logical" for Mene- 
laos to suspect part of his household of compHcity ;'45 it also permits the 
still enamoured husband to divert part of his anger from Helene to his 
household. 

(b) Paranoid reactions (suspiciousness) are common in depresrions 
caused by a grievous loss and can even have ritualized consequences.^^ 
Paranoid luspiciousness after a loss is eacplidtly mentioned in £. Ale, 
338 ff., 368, ff. : Admetos now distrusts ever^^one. In a puzzling passage 
(A. Ag. 838), Agamemnon — whom no friend appears to have betrayed— 
also expresses distrust of those close to him.i^' 

Summing up, dTrfcrouc denotes two distinct but simultaneous altitudes: 
a defensive disbelief a (psychiatrically predictable) paranoid suspicious- 
ness. FaiUng to grasp this, the copyist miscopied the word. Also, drrricTouc 
is the only proposed emendation whose corruption into dSicroc can be 
reconstructed hi terms of the psycho-analydcal theory of parapraxes 
(slips of the pen, etc.) (mfra). 

I will now deal with some other proposed emendations, noting at 
once that those which do not begin with an alpha privative (un-) arc 
automatically less likely than those who do. As to the palaeographical 
probability (or improbability) of the various prof>osed emendations, I do 
not discuss it, for it is obvious to the Hellenist and of no interest to my 
other readers. 

(I) Some proposed emendations simply duplicate all ur part of another 
symptom or listed state. 

(1) Shame, disgrace (cdcxicr', Hermann) feebly duplicates the much 
more appropriate Mpauc. 

(2) Unaware unseeing, unmoved, insensitive, inaccessible (aicrouc, 
Dindorf, aSriKTOuc Blass) could, I think, refer only to the household's 
inability to "get through" to Menelaos — but that is implicit in the very 
next word (d9riiJi£vcov). 

(II) Not praying (to the gods, presumably for Helenc's return) (dXicrcoc, 
Denniston and Page) is, as Professor Sir Denys Page admits, "a very long 
shot" — ^though the Lloyd-Jones translation {103) accepts it: "not beseech- 
ing**. The combination : "not reviling, not beseeching** is poetically attrac- 
tive. Unfortunately, the normal meaning of £^lcroc is: not being prayed 

I am not raising here a question which did not occur to tiie Greeks. It is clearly the 
tradition that Mendao* left hk wife without a superviior during hk ahtence which led, on 

the one hand, to the view that he had practically thrust Helene at Paris (Ov. Her. 16.299) 
and, on the other hand, to the talc that, before leaving for Troy, Agamemnon 
entrusted Klytaimestra to a bard's care (sch. Horn. Od. 3.267; Eustath. ad Horn. 
Od, 1466.55). 

X* Some Australian tribes alleviate mourning-grief by a paranoid projcriion: ihcy 
ascribe even the most natural death to sorcoy, and slay a randomly chosen member of the 
tribe tuipected of witchcraft {58). This penmti die mourner to dtq^ce hit icwntmcnt 
from the "deserter" (the deceased), wfaon he cannot effectively punish — thou^ At timet 
he tries to do just that (^9) — to the accessible, hypothctiral "murderers". 

On the wording of that verse, cp. Fraenkel, Groeneboom and Denniston and Page. 
Agamemnon't remark that Odyweut was coMmfiNffir fkidifbl to him may, however, 

hint at Aias* rebellious attempt to avenge a gross injustirr. This being nid, A. Ag, 

may be meant to be "prophetic" or simply gnomic. Cp. £. HF iiiS. 
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l0.i^ Applied to Hades (contrasted with the Olympians) it means: 
ineacorable, not yielding to prayer.i49 But, though in v. 415 Menelaos is 
(probably) spectre->Uke, this docs not make him similar to Hades. In 

short, I cannot accept this emendation. 

(Ill) Fasting, starving (oneself), would admittedly add a further 
realistic and specific symptom to the list. But w ords having that meaning 
would not have puzzled the copyist, for in Greek texts lasting is a common 
symptom of depression and of mourning. 

(i) dclTouc (Wecklcin, Thomson): Horn. Od. 4.788 (the anxious 
Pbidope); £. Mtd. 24 f.; E. Hipp. 277; E. Suppl. 1 105, etc. (cp. LSJ s.v.). 

(3) ABoTouc (Killeen, ^o, p. 953, cited by Italie, 66, Addendum, 
S.V. fiSOc; cp. Hdt. 1.162). But Fraenkel shows that, in A. Ag. 151, 
Aischylos applies that word to human flesh — to thatof Iphigeneia — which, 
by definition, is unfit for consumption. Fraenkel's argument is not weakened 
by the clinical fact that cannibalistic fantasies do occur in mourning. 

(3) otttActouc has, I think, not been suggested by anyone, though it is 

Homeric and, with one exception, concerns the depressed and the 
mourning.'50 

A slight but not negligible further objection to all emendations meaning : 
fittting, is that it is a behavioural symptom, whereas Menelaos* other 
symptoms are predominandy intra-psychical. 

(fV) Pain, grief (dXyicr*, Enger,"Smyth), is inacceptable for several 

reasons : 

(1) Unlike the other symptoms, it is general, rather than specific. 

(2) As such, it should either be listed first (implying: his grief elicits 
the following symptoms), '5i or else last (implying: the symptoms just 
cited reveal his grief). But it is the penultimate symptom mentioned — for 
"sitting apart" is also technically a symptom. 

(3) Smyth, who adopts this emendation, offers a misleading transla- 
tion. "In the anguish of his grief" suggests an agitated depression, (tf a type 
Aischylos often described {16), But Menelaos' depression is sh^oraus—a. 
state Aischylos also described well, e.g., through long silences (cp. Ar. 
Ran. 91 1 ff.). 

(V) Like vapour (orrpioc cbc, Murray) is more or less patterned on 
Hom. //. 23.100 and it may be urged lliat it anticipates A. Ag. 415 
(spectre, ghost). But had Aischylos actually written "like vapour", he 
would hardly have been misunderstood and the word's Homeric back- 
ground may perhaps even have protected it from corruption. Few accept 
Murray's emendation. 

I disregard Mazon's oOrwc; it adds nothing to the content or syn- 
tactical clarity of these verses. 

Summing up, not one of the emendations considered is psychologically 
as suitable as drrfcrouc; this, to my mind, is a decisive consideration. 

'** In Horn. h. Merc. i68, codex Fr gives it as an alternative to dTrdcroi: Hermes and 
Maia, living in solitude and not yet known as deities, are starved of sacrifices, or are not 
prayed to. Cp. I^^^'s apparatus criticin of hii new AuthylM editioii: dAfareac. 

>*• Euph. 98; AP 7.643; IG 14.1909.3. 

ISO Exception: Hom. Od. 6.250: Odysseus had not eaten for some lime. Hom. //. 19.346 
(Achilleus mourning); Hom. Od. 4.78S (Penelope fearing for her son); Hom. h. Cer. 200 

(Dniefer mouraiiig for FfefMpboiie). Smyth'tfrimsfafiM actually puts it lint. 
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The Process of the Corruption of irm'cTOUc into aSicrcx: is perhaps not 
beyond conjecture, though the reader is asked to imagine that every 
statement made regarding that particular process contains the word "per- 
haps" or "probably". 

The transformation of the plural accusative (s) into singular nominative (s) 
is not discussed here, for I already noted my acceptance of Thomson's 
explanation of this corruption. For the sake of simplicity, I use. in this 
section only the singular nominative form of words; this does not imply 
that I firmly believe that the corruption of the casenendings antedates the 
corruption of the word in question. 

My initial assumption is that we are not faced here with a deliberate 
attempt to "improve" the text. Had that been the case, the copyist would 
not have substituted for the — to him puzzling — "disbelieving + suspicious" 
the truly inappropriate "more pleasant". For, had he intended to "im- 
prove" the text, he would surely have written one of the words conjec- 
tured by modem editors, denoting &sting, withdrawal, etc. 

My second assumption is that had the slip of the pen been due to 
fatigue or to inattention, the copyist vwuld pfobably have produced a 
meaningless word {vox mhili) corresponding to an ordinary "misprint": 
a haplography, a dittography, an anagrammatism, etc. This assumption, 
while plausible enough, is admittedly slightly less plausible than the first, 
but still good enough for its implications to deserve study. 

These two assumptions lead me to the third and crucial one: Like 
Denniston and Page, the copyist no doubt felt that "there is no question 
of Menelaos nol bdimng that Helene has left him**, though I indicated that 
that is just what he wmdd do at first. 

Good indirect evidence shows that, like everyone, the Greeks expected a 
sentence already begun to end in a foreseeable way. The comic poets often 
exploited this anticipation by frustrating it: by writing the unexpected 
word instead of the expected one. '52 Technically, the already begun 
sentence seems to have: "Pragnanz", in that only one (expected) "cloture 
element" seems appropriate at that point. The comic poet disrupts this 
Pragnanz by providing an unexpected cloture element which is, at times, 
actijudly die antonym, or quasi-antonym of the expected word. 

I conclude that if the copyist felt "disbeUeT' to be inappr o priate, 
according to the psycho-analytical theory of parapraxes,!^^ there would 
have intruded into his mind that word's antonym: not doubting = not 
ttn-believing.154 Such a word would appropriately begin with an alpha 
privative: aSicracTociss But that would not utterly obliterate the 
already corrupt word the copyist read : drrricToc. The result would be a 

is> The locus classicus is Ar. JCm. 1 9o6 ff. : Aitdi^ui endi aU of Euripides* dedamationt 
with "he lost his oil flask". 

Even opponents of psycho-analysis seldom question Freud's theory (67, chaps. 6, 7) 
that parapraxes are often very subtle and heavily o v eixle lc miined (75). Smne even rectify 

an earlier parapraxis {41): a dittographic error in numbering paragraphs is tometiinei 

unwittingly rectified by skipping the next number, as in: i, 2, 3, 4, (4), 6. 

>M Greek authors often express a positive state of affairs by means of a dotd>le negative: 
■*ii0< aa-muidfur* for: ''mindful*'. 

For that spelling, cp. Thphr. Metaph. 31 ; sch. Horn. Od. i.ioo; PtfP, TAt, (n M.) 
124.26. It fit* the parapraxis better than the more laual qpdling. 
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''compfomise*' — a so-called portmanteau wordJ^ The coming into 
bemg of a true portmanteau word was, in this instance, facilitated by 
the fact that dumtoc and dB te ro c TO C do not scan alike: the latter has one 
syllable too many. The compromise word, to scan properly, had to be a 
real word: aSicroc — ^which (almost predictably) does not begin with an 
alpha privative. 

Now, it could be objected that SSicroc is not a true portmanteau 
word, because it is not a (meaningless) neologism. But the mere fact that it 
is meaningless m this tmOtxt makes it psychologically and syntactically 
into a neologism.'^? 

My argument is somewhat strengthened also by the finding that 
&5icToc is highly corruptible and that ftincTOC can replace a different 
spelling of the same word. 

E.HF. 675: d5{cTav. Ploutarchos writes: KoAAfcTHV, Stobaios writes: 
f|6icTav. Here, of course, we deal w ith synonyms. 

S. 570 N2: drreicToc is spelled here amcroc (Hsch. i, p. 242); 
Nauck holds that Hesychios' ocTrapdrmcToc is a corruption of onrapooTEiCTOc 
(Bernard). 

These findings, though suggestive rather than conclusive, deserve at 
least passing mention. 
My main argument can be represented schematically as follows: 



The intermediate (mental) corruption (which leads us to the actual 
corruption aBicroc) was dSicracTOc, which 

(1) preserved many letters of the correct word, but 

(2) inverted its meaning (antonym). 

It was then trimmed down to fit the (already wrong) metre and became 
the logically absurd dfiicroc. 

I conclude tentatively that palaeography could benefit firom a familiarity 
of its practitioners with Freud's theory of parapraxes. 

^/^ d9£|i^vcov must be emended, chiefly for metrical reasons. Two 
solutions have been proposed. 

(i) d9£ip^vcov (Hermann, Fraenkel) = the forsaken, the deserted. 
This emendation is barely acceptable. It adds nothing new to our under- 
standing of Menelaos* state ; this would be surprising in so dense and rich a 
texL What is psychologically a yoa/tor reading is acceptable in aBakchylides 
text. In an Aischylean text a ptychologically difficilior reading is to be 
preferred: one that sheds new Ught on the situation. Above all, if one 
insists on this reading, one would have to justify the degradation of con- 

iM A dip of this Idnd — remiltmg in a portnuwtemu word — was produced by T. B. L. 

Webster (138, p. XV) : he turned the name of the painter A(rnold) Bocklin into Boeckhlin, 
influenced no doubt by the name of the famous hellenist A(ugust) Boeckh. Time Magazine 
deliberately produces portmanteau neologisms: globaloney (global + baloney) was pro- 
duced by means of an intentional haplography. Sometimes portmanteau words combine 
opposite notions. Heinrich Heine: famillionar (familiar + Millionar) (with whom one 
is seldom "familiar", cited by Freud). An ambivalent schizophrenic called a man he 
"meant^ to praise: ••prink" (= prince + prick). 

Qp. *1ipooiia&ini": cnnhing blow b bhiiliing crow. 



Basic words 
TrfcTOC (ti^st, belief) ♦ 
6lCTac|j6c (disbelief) 



Their antonyms 
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confused, quasi-negativistic silence, characteristic of a depression, into a 
stunned speechlessness characteristic of a state of psycho-physiological 
shock; characteristic, like Sappho's (/r. 31 LP) speechlessness, of a severe 
anxiety attack, which, as noted, does not have even one symptom in 
common with Menelaos' depression {4j). 

(2) d9T)M£vo3V ss sitting apart (Dmdorf, Weddein, Sidgwick, Smyth) 
is more satisfying in every respect: it presupposes and in a sense dimioes 
Menelaos* previously listed symptoms. It also suggests both a further 
clinical symptom and a culturally moulded reqpcmse. Both will be dis- 
cussed after dealing with Fraenkel's objections. 

Fraenkel wonders from whom Menelaos may be isolating himself; 
obviously, from his household. Given the arrangement of Homeric 
palaces, even as visualized by the tragic poets, a king seeking privacy, 
especially when annoyed, could only sit apart, in a manner indicating 
that he was not to be disturbed. In Horn. H, 1.498, Zeus is not offended or 
humiliated: he isj at most, annoyed by Hera's partisanship and wishes to 
be left alone.>^ 

Fraenkel holds that Hom. //. 15. 106 f. and Hdt. 4.66 are incompatible 
with the sitting apart of Menelaos. In my estimate, the situation is as 

follows : 

Hom. //. 15.106 f . : Zeus, offended by the rebelliousness of the other 
gods, sits apart in haughty isolation. Though he is offended, he knows — 
and Athene reminds the other gods of this fact — that, when the chips are 
down, he is still the Master. In Hom. h. Cer. the mourning and resent- 
fiilly withdrawn goddess is also able to retaliate against those who have 
offnided her. So, of course, is Menelaos: though cuckolded, he is still the 
King: he can fantasy and execute a revenge restoring the skUm quo ante. 
Gp. Q,.S. 3.130 ff. 

Hdt. 4.66: At the annual victory feast a Skythian warrior, who had not 
recently distinguished himself, must sit apart from the banqueting heroes. 
His state of mind is not described, nor need it be. Though humiliated for 
the time being and unable to retaliate directly, he no doubt expects — like 
Zeus — ^to recoup himself soon. For the moment his best tactics axe to 
manifest a contemptuous aloofiness towards those who despise or pity him. 
Ifis stance says: "I could not care lessl**i^ 

Needless to say, an ostentatious sitting apart is, in addition, also a veiled — 
and at times only parUy conscious — attention-getting device : the more a 
man withdraws, the more his fellows will plead to be noticed and listened 

Cp. Hom. h. Cer. 354 ff. and passim for Dcmcter. 

There is excellent evidence in support of this interpretation from anotlier nomadic 
cavalry group: the Crow Indians {106, pp. 35-43, esp. 37-38). Each year two military 
aodetfat, the Lumpwoodi and the Foxes, competed for the biggett**scorc" of war honours. 
Any member of the society which scored highest in a given year could take the wife of a 
member of the losing group if he had ever been intimate with her. Once an imscrupulous 
man daimed die fidtUfbl wife of a member of the lonng todety. Thou^ die ^mSt teaffiiUy 
denied having been imfaithful, and though both the husband and the tribe knew that ihe 
spoke the truth, her husband sternly ordrrrd her to follow the liar to his tent. His stoicism 
was, predictably, much admired and made the deceiver lose the face he liad gained by 

hflcw^iig to diat yew's hi|^iert loariog lodetjr. That, pndidjr, leems to have been the 
pmpose of the loser^ tloiciim: it Fomented what piydiiatriiti call m '^paMivemggKMive** 
counter-attack. 
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to by him.i*'* Last, but not least, the brooding aloofiiess of a god or of a 

King is ominous : it suggests the possibility of a sudden and violent retalia- 
tum— Klirected, in this case, at those whose carelessness permitted Helene 
to escape. Mcnelaos' aloof sulking is as threatening as that of Achilleus 
(Hom. //. 15.106 f., cp. 'rhomson ad w. 412 f.). 

This behaviour is clearly a culturally acceptable and culturally pat- 
terned "alternative" {102, pp. 273 ff.) reaction to a shaming loss: since 
Menelaos withdraws into silence (ciydc), he cannot lament loudly 
since love is inhibiting his anger, he cannot curse (dto86pouc). His 
apartness is, thus, not only culturally patterned and therefore acceptable; 
it also permits hhn to rqiain some of the lost **&ct*\ for even in an exu- 
berant warrior society £e stmcal bearing of grief is often admired (A. 
iS^. passim). 

Viewed in this social context, Menelaos' sitting apart is both a prestige- 
regaining and dishonour-negating manoeuvre. 

But the sitting apart can also be viewed as a psychiatric symptom: a 
token of withdrawal and of inward-turning. If his four previously listed 
reactions are viewed as culturally "normal" responses to an extreme loss, 
his sitting apart represents mere sulking: a social response. But if they are 
viewed aiso as symptoms of a depression, the sitting apart, ^^ch dimaxes 
the four previous ones, is predictable on clinical grounds and beautifully 
balances the first of Menelaos' listed symptoms: his silence,»*2 to which it 
hearkens back. The alternative, A96ipivcov, does nothing of the sort.'*^ 

The fact that the same stance can have concurrent !r a socio-cultural and 
a psychiatric sense is not surprising. It perltctly illustrates a point I made 
long ago {48, chaps, i, 2): most of the manifestations (symptoms) of 
psychological stress (illness) are culturally patterned. This reaction is 
manifested by countlos Giedt penonages, bodi in social and in psychiatric 
contexts; in addition to the social responses of Zeus, Demeter, Achilleus 
and the Skythian warrior, one notes a symptomatic withdrawal in the case 
of the mad Bellerophontes, of Pholnix (26)^ of the pain-and-guilt mad- 
dened Oidipous (S. OT fin.), of Timon the proverbial misanthrope of 
Alexandros the Great (Plu. V. Alex. 71.2 f.), etc. 

This trait is, moreover, placed at the end of the sentence — with great 
art. It sums up the two preceding verses, just before the next passage 
obliges one to reappraise them retroactively (supra). Its stylistic role is 
comparable to that of a plagal ending in nineteenth-century classical music : 
it is half an ending and half a preparation for what is to come. For w. 
414-419 show that the aloof Menelaos is turning away not only from 
his (suspected) household, but also away from reality and towards 
fantasy. 

The incredible complexity of meaning which Aischylos achieves here 

>«» Withdrawal can even be seductive Cst9» p« 157), or rcpKMOt an implicit dcmanJ 
(Hom. //• 9.464^.) {60, p. 460). 

Ml The prophets already did this on his behalf (v. 409) ; their lament! are culturaUy 
acceptable behaviour. 

>" The Hellenist will note that logically dfqiiiiNav hat a closer nexui with oyAc than 
with the other three symptoms. 

>** A dcMTted huslMiid is not neoanrily always silent and noo-vitupemttve. He who 
sits tput, sulking contemptuoudy, ahwayi ii. 
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with five words only may have no parallel outside music. They build up 
to a climax : one has the impression of having understood — and the very 
next verse forces one to revise retroactively most of what one thinks one has 
understood. 

In short, &^miiv(*)V greatly enriches these verses; d9Ei|ji^cov docs not. 
In the case of an Aischylean text this finding should carry great weight, 
even thou^ certainty is impossible. 

Vv. 414-419: General Sense, These six verses list the last — and most 
extreme— of Menelaos* waking symptoms. Though seemingly two 
distinct symptoms are mentioned, the second is a direct consequence of the 
first and its extension from the particular (beautiful statues) to everything 
the eyes behold: the outer world as a whole. After w. 418-419 nothing 
further can be said about Menelaos' waking reactions: the scene is set for 
his dream-response. 

In interpreting w. 416 419, one must — as I will have occasion to recall 
— ^firmly bear in mind that the whole passage (w. 410-426) is focused on 
MeneUios* perran and behaviour. Everything else is brought in only for 
the purpose of shedding light on Menelaos' reactions and is therefisre 
alluded to only in passing. None of the "stimuli" to which he responds 
(at times by a non-response) is elaborated in any way for its own sake. 
How true this is, can best be shown by noting that each and every one 
of the items external to Menelaos — each of the "stimuli" — referred to in 
vv. 414-419 has given rise to controversies, even as regards their ascription 
to a particular person. This is as true of the phantom (v. 415) and of the 
statues (v. 416) as of the eyes (v. 418). So much alleged vagueness, in the 
Space of six verses only and always with regard to something "external** 
to Mcnelaosi^ to which he reacts, is simply not credible in the case of a 
great poet. Not unexpectedly, all vagueness or doubt disappears the 
moment one realizes that every word is focused on Menelaci«i' reactions to 
stimuli, and not on the stimuli themselves. Vv. 412-426 are not only flaw- 
less; they are also extremely concise and always to the point: the point 
being Menelaos' state. If they are viewed, as they must be viewed; as 
an exquisitely organized list of Menelaos* symptomatic reactions to various 
segfnmiis of reality, culminating in his non-responsiveness (which is also a 
reaction) to reality as a whole, one understands ^y, at v. 420, the poet 
turns fiom Menelaos' waking reactions to external reality to his dream 
response to "inner" stimuli. 

The correct interpretation is therefore the one which contributes most 
to a psychiatric understanding of Menelaos' distress. I'his is something all 
solutions, except those adopted by Fraenkel, fail to do, for their focus is 
never Menelaos' response, but the stimulus which elicits it.*** 

I" The key motif of the first movement of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony and of the last 
movement of Mozart's Jupiter Symphony each contain only four notes. Moreover, where- 
as in Beethoven's case these four notes inv(4ve only two tones in a simple rhythmic 
anangement: , in Mozart's case the four difierent notes are even of equal length. 

"s I treat the "eyes" as "external" because they stand for what they pmeive. Actually^ 
the key word of vv. 418-419 is ■A9po5iTa (infra). 

iM ThoK wilo do mt accept FraenlH^ interpretationi could be compared to piyclioio- 

gists who focused their attention exclusively on the pitch of the bell which made Pavlov's 

do^ salivate — or on the brand of mcat*powder he used in cooditioning hii dogs — 
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414-415 ir66Ck>i 5' CrTTEpirovriac/fdciia 86{fi 86|jav Av^toonv. s Through 
imigiwg £br her who is beyond the lea, a phantom will seem to rule the 
palaee.1^ 

7t66coi 5' CnTEpTTOvrfac. Just as w. 410 — 411 state the concrete causes 
of Menelaos' visibly abnormal behaviour, described in vv. 412-413, so v. 
414 specifics the psychological cause of an elusive state of affairs, described in 
V. 415. The italicized words are crucial for a correct interpretation of v. 415, 
for with w. 414-415 one passes from the observable to the u^erenHal: from 
seme data to psychological interpretations. 

V. 4is has given rise to divergent interpretations — ^probably because the 
commentators focused most of their attention on 9dqAa and, secondarily, 
on 66§Ei. Little attention is paid to what the 9<i(ctJa seems to be doing, 
though it is this which helps one to elucidate the vexing 9Acpa problem. 

This obliges me to begin my discussion with the last two words. 

56|icov dvdccEiv. The Choros indicates that the palace is not governed 
normally — not as it was governed before Helene elopjed and Menelaos 
went into a stuporous depression. It does not take much imagination to 
assume that, at that point, life in the palace was chaotic. Confronted with 
an imprecendented crisis, the household displayed a "catastrophic 
leaction**!^: only the most indispensable tasks were performed— 
probably inadequately. 

Now, it is of some interest that part of the corrupt A. Choe. 131: 
TTcoc dcvdt^oiJEV 56uoic = "how shall we be (become) rulers of the 
palace also refers to a badly, and even lawlessly, governed palace — 
to the slain Agamenmon's palace misruled by usurpers — which Elektra 
and Orestes desire to take over and to govern properly and lawfully. 

While this parallel passage is not, in itself, conclusive, it does strengthen 
the impression that one of die reasons why Menelaos' palace seems to be 
ruled by a fdqia is that it is in a temporary state of chaos.^^ 

I hold, in short, that the ruling of the house fay a phantom refers also to 
the mimile which occurs when not an efiicient queen, but an insubstantial 
phantom holds the reins. The Choros concludes that a phantom rules, 
partly because there is misrule and general confusion. i7i 

Though this much seems practically certain, both on the basis of 
commonsense expectations and of everyday experience with homes newly 
deserted by a wife, or thrown into disarray by her illness or death, the 
above observations take into account only one — somewhat pedestrian — 

rather than on his dogn' conditioned salivation, in response to a bell. Hence, not Fraenkel's 
but Thoaaaoo's intetpreUtiom of w. 418-419 are "abniid". 
<C7 Mazon talccs unwarrantable Ubotiei with the firrt %rard. He tramlata: "L*amo«ir 

k vcut." 

IM This term, coined by Goldstein (7^), denotes the confused behaviour which patients 
with certain tyfict of hain laiarm ediibtt when confronted with even rdativdy minor 
unexpected situations. Groups of normals sttlgected to extreme and unprecedented itrea 
also manifest "catastrophic reactions" (ij). 

i« But this vene is corrupt 

m Fraenkel cites E. Androm. 897, in which Hermioneit called 86pcov Avacca. It may be a 
coincidence but it ii evident that Hermione, too^ miierably miiruled Neoptolemos' 
palace. 

m That a Homeric royal howebold was efibctivdy nm by Ita queen ahould be evident 
to any Kader of the thoui^ the roni^ worit was done 
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aiqpect of the vivid imagery' of v. 415. None the less, this practical side of 
the situation cannot be disregarded entirely in appraising the meaning of 

these two verses. 

66^£i = "it [the pliantom] will seem" must be considered next. As so 
often, Fraenkel makes the really important point, by drawing attention to 
the parallelism of qxScciJia 56^ei and dvEipbfonrioi . . . 56^ai, and by stressing 
that the 96010 is to the waldng Menelaos what the dream-image is to the 
sleeping Menelaos.>72 

I will postpone a discussion of the implications ctf this remark for an 
understanding of the word tpdcpa and stress here only that Fraenkel 
implicitly highlights the non-concreU character of that which '"seems" to be 
and to act in a certain way. 

Considering that v. 414 specifies a psychological cause or motive for the 
situation described in v. 415, I hold that the future 56^61 means that a 
conclusion will inevitably be drawn from observable modes of behaviour 
and situations, in accordance with the (inferential) psychological causes 
mentioned in v. 414.1^ 

The main point is that the conclusion drawn by the Choros is objectwtfy 
falsty though metaphorically and psychologically convincing. The Choros 
does not affirm that an objectively real phantom governs the palace; it says 
that the palace is in the state of disarray it would be in if a mere phantom 
governed it. Its statement is, on one level, an "as if" statement. But even this 
does not illuminate the full scope of the imagery which Aischylos' use of 
the word (pdcpia evokes. It is therefore to the controversial meaning of this 
wofd that I now must turn. 

^dcpa is held by most Hellenists to refer to Helene;i74 but others believe 
that Menelaos is meant.^^ Smyth's translation leaves the point unsettled, 
as does the Denniston and Page commentar> . 

Both Fraenkel. who does take a position, and Denniston and Page, who do 
not, point to grammatical difliculties in making 9dc|jia refer to Menelaos. 
Denniston and Page also mention grammatical difficulties in making 9dcpa 
refer to Helene. 

This forces one either to tax Aischylos with a slipshod ambiguity or to 
credit htm with a masterfully contrived one. I choose the second altema* 
tive, pardy because of a methodidogical principle I enunciated dsewhere 
(59) * most productive datum is the one which seems to present the 

greatest difficulties. 

(i) 9<5tcMa = Helene is, as Fraenkel says, both satisfying poetically and 
in conformity with human experience : the yeamed-ibr wife sums to haunt 

m But this docs not justify taking — as a distinguished Hellenist suggested to me — v. 415 to 
mem "he %vin dream falsely that Hdene if still queen in his home". 

•wBklazon's notion, that the future Sd^ei means that (already in vv. 412 -413) the 
prapliets desaribe in adoanu how Menelaos will react when learning, on his return, that 
Hdene had eloped, has found little acceptance. Thus, ProftHor Sir Denys Page rejects it 
(personal communication). 

•7* Triclinius, Stanley, Pauw, Heath, Brumoy, VV. von Humboldt, Klausen, Welcker, 
Bamberger, Sewell, Conington, Paley, D. Milman, L. Campbell, Wilamowitz, Piatt, 
Murray, Kfiuoo, Tneakdt etc 

175 Schutz, Blomfield, Scholefield. Alirens, Niffebbach, Weddein, FUlss, Headlam, 
Groeneboom. Thomson seems und e cid e d. 
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the palace and everythuig in it reminds Menelaos of her. One mis^t almost 
say that Menelaos "feels" her presence, the way an occasional amputee 

feels his "phantom limb**: he seems to cxj>ericnce pain where the now 
amputated limb once was. But it is a crucial fact that the 9(5tcpa of Helene 
can "rule the palace" only because Menelaos is obsessed with her: she in- 
fluences life in the palace only through the longing she inspires in the dis- 
tressed husband. 

For it is clear that Helene's fdcpKX is not "external" and "real". It is 
a common mistake to assume that in Aischylos all phantoms and the like 
are as "real" as the Erinyes in his Eumgmdes; some of them are as subjective, 
as psychogenic, as the Erinyes of Euripides' OrestesA''^ 

This view, supported by my interpretation of the implications of 
56^Ei, permits one to reject decisively the occasionally still expressed 
theory that the (p&c\xcx is Helene*s well-known Stesichorean eTBcoAov. 
Fraenkel rightly questions this view, stressing that the Stesichorean eiScoAov 
is a "mythical miracle" while this 9dciJiais a "general and purely human 
experience". 

An additional aigument is provided by two — apparently overlooked — 
aspects of the tfBoikw story. No version, be it early or late, so much as 
hints that Helene's sISu^ lingered on in Mendaos' palace after her 

fl^g^t-^for the simple reason that it came into being only after her elope- 
ment. Furthermore, the first text in which Menelaos is explicitly said to 
have met — though only at Troy and during part of his homeward voyage 
— Helene's eiScoAov, is Euripides' llelene (vv. 582 if.), and there is no 
indication that Euripides borrowed this detail from anyone else, 

I note, however, that when the real Helene first identifies herself to 
Menelaos, he is afraid and thinks she is a phantom ((pdcijia, E. Hel. 
359).^^ 

Be that as it may, it is possible — but not more than possible — ^that 
Aiich^os used the word 9&c|ia because he remembered the tale of Helene's 
il6oa^. It is, however, not only logically preposterous, but also thoroughly 
unpoetic to hold that he meant to suggest that Helene's real double 
continued to rule the palace in an operationally meaningful way. 

This being said, I would go one step further than Fraenkel, while still 
remaining within the bounds of a purely psychological conception of tlic 
genesis of this ^dc^a. 

Menelaos is pathologically depressed; both his physical (d9T^ij;^cov) 
and psychological withdrawal, and consequent imperviousness to external 
stimuli (w. 416-^419, infira), bring into being the psychological equivalent 
of an experimentally produced "sensory deprivation", notoriously 
capable of inducing hallucinations even in normal subjects (7, 83, pp, 
100). In short, I hold that Menelaos is represented as actually haUudnating 
the longed-for absent Helene. 

Such "restitutive** hallucinations, which unconsciously seek to negate 
the loss (drricTOUc, supra), occur at times even in normal but deep grief. 
The mourner's attention is diverted from the external, sensible world, 

17* This is confirmed by the data cited in chap. 4. 

>Tf It it an cdio of tbe Aildiylean Awip6favToi, that the Euripidean Hdeoe at once 
awures Mcndaoit that Ac is no nocturnal i^iparitioo (vmcrifonrra^ E. £U. 570)? 
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which no longer contains the all-important lost beloved, to the inner world 
which preserves and keeps "available" her image — an image which is 
then restitutively "re-projected" into the "outer" world, in the form of a 
hallucination.*" 

This conception of the 9dcpa as Menelaos experiences it, can comfort- 
ably oo-exist with the notion tfaat» as far as the CSum is oonoemed, the 
9dqia is a metaphorically worded conclusioii, derived fiom the un- 
governed palace's disarray. Indeed, more than one passage of w. 410-426 

implicitly contrasts the normal Choros' perception and definition of the 
situation with that of the pathologi r ally depressed Menelaos.^T^ 

(a) 9Acpia = Menelaos, who is but a shadow of his former self Taken in 
so narrow a sense, the idea does seem "prosaic" (Fraenkel), but it need not 

be so taken. 

Fraenkel also holds that the parallels usually cited in support of this 
view — and especially S. FhU, 994 and S. OC tog— ore "not pertment".ii(> 
Both Fhienkd and Denniston and Page feel that it is difficult to attribute 
such a meaning to the iso^otef word fdcpa; Fraenkel also urges that in the 
usually cited parallels the wording is more elaborate. I do not feel that 
these arguments are really decisive, even if (pdqia is taken in the very 
pedestrian sense that Menelaos, txhmsUd by grief, is now but a shadow 
of his former self 

I think that qxaciia has far broader implications, not only in this passage, 
but in general — implications which culturally determined scotomata 
cause us to ignore. What I am about to say is so contrary to our thought 
habits that I must lead up gradually to my interpretation. 

I hcffm. by noting a self-evident fiu:t: in Greek thought the behaviour 
of die jum-violent insane is very similar to that of the shades. The behaviour 
of Hthonos — an admirably described case of senile dementia (Hom. h. 
Ven. 233 ff.) — greatly resembles that of Patroklos' ghost at the end of 
Achilleus' dream (Hom. //. 23.99 or that of the gibbering shades of the 
Nekyia (Hom. Od. 11, passim). A seer can see as gibbering shades even 
men who are still alive, but whose irresponsible behaviour has doomed 
them (Hom. Od. 20.345 if.) — ^and it is of special interest that, once they 
are slain, their shades do behave (Hom. Od. 24. i ff.) very much the way 
the seer Mlie^aUinly saw them. 

This sunilarity between the seer's vision of the behaviour of the doomed 
and the actual behaviour of their shades proceeding to Hades is explicable 
in terms of a peculiar Greek thought pattern. 

(a) It equates the state of the doomed with the state to which they are 
doomed 

(b) Even an outcome as yet only predicted by an omen (Hom. Od. 

While editing his poithumous book, I repeatedly **oaiitulted" the late Ftofenor R. 

Linton in dream. 

m Cp. cq>ecially vv. 416-417. 

■*« Other poMiUe panlleb of such a type are: Pi P. 8.95 f. \fiL.Ag.'j% 125 f.; 

E. Phoin. 1943, etc. In Theocr. a.ito Simaitha compares bendf to a mere wax fnqppct 
(SoyOc). 

■*> B. Ak. providet several cscanples. At v. 387, Alkestis says: **You can say diat I no 

longer exist"; at v, 527 she states: "The one doomed to die if dead.*' At V. 434 AdmrtOi 
says of the still living Alkestis: "She alone dUd in my place.'* 
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20.191 £), or an acdoa planned but never executed, is at times wgnAaea of 
as having been perfbnned;is2 

(c) A person wrongfy believed to have died must undeiigo symbolic 

rebirth (Plu. Q,./?. 4, p. 264C ff. ; cp. also chap. 8). 

One cannot even object that the doomed suitors of the Odyssey are 
mortal, while Menelaos will be translated alive to the Elysian Fields 
(Horn. Od. 4.560 ff.), for Tithonos could be said to be even more immortal 
than Menelaos. 

More important still is that, in some Greek texts, the behaviour and 
mood in^uUd to certain shades is barely, if at aU, distinguishable finxm the 
ottHo/ bciumour and mood of tmI mourners (E. AU. 347, etc.)* The best 

example is Achillcus' state and mood in Hades (Hom. Od. 11. 488 if.). 
CSonversely, the inevitable result — and implicit purpose — of many mourn- 
ing customs is to make the mourners' life as joyless as that of the shades is 

believed to be.'^^ 

The ultimate equivalence of the mourner and of the one he mourns for 
is underscored by the belief that one can die in someone else's place. This 
belief is reflected not only by mythsi^ but also by the convictions of 
historical personages.i*' Such beliefi are not limited to Greek culture and 
are, moreover, encountered also in clinical practice.^* 

Having indicated the similarity of behaviour of moiuners and shades and 
die equivalence of the mourner and the deceased, I must now scrutinize 
more closely the behaviour of shades, which closely resembles that of the 
non-violent, depressed insane, such as Tithonos. The facts can be stated 
even more pointedly: already in Homeric poetry the shades behave 
"abnormally" in terms of human standards; they gibber, they drink 
raw blood, etc. In short, the conduct of shades is that of human mad- 
men.m Now, since the bdiaviour of mourners is similar to that of the 
shades — with whom they identify themselves to the point ci seeming at 
times possessed by themi** — it is both culturally and "psychoIogicaTly" 
appropriate to apply to a depressed mourner the term <p<Sccua, which 
can also denote a shade. In other words, Menelaos can be viewed as a 
9dcua not only because, exhausted and made ineffectual by his grief, he is 
only ''a ghost of his former self" but, above all, because his pathologicaUy 

mCSp. chap, i, note 17. 

Cp. Admctos' elaborate mourning projects in E. AU. 398 ff. 
Alkestis dies in Admctos' place (E. Aie,)i Ohgiron rcnounocs his inUDOCtality ill 
favour of Prometheus (Apoliod. 2.5.4,11). 

*>* AOios Ariitddes, the neurotic chronic invalid, firmly bdieved that various persons 
doK to him had died in his stead^^ &ct rqpcatedly mentioned liy Behr (5, pp. 9, 97; 

€p, Aristid. 5.25, etc.). 

A patient reported that during his adolescence he believed that, for complicated 
•tfttisticid rcMom, either he or his bat fifand had to die pranaturdy. He was unaUe to 
recall whrtlirr he had formed this convicdon before or after his friend's premature death. 
The drinking of raw bull's blood was believed to be lethal (Plu. V. Them. 31.5). 

<■* I demonstrated on two occasions (^p, 51) that the behaviour of all supernatural 
beings is expliddy or implicitly considered *'mad" by ordinary htman standards, as is 
considered insane the behaviour of human beings in direct contact with supematurab. 
(In A. Eum. 17, ApoUon himself is possessed; in Hdt. 4.179 so is Triton.) 

*** A tymmetrical view is attributed by Fkmtarcfaos (Flu. Amor. 16, p. 7590) to Oalo: 
**the mil of die lover it ever praeiit in that of the bdoved'*. 
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intensive mourning makes him as '^abnormal" as Greek shades were 

believed to be. 

(3) 9<5(cna = Helene as manifested through Alenelaos. I specify at once that 
I do not mean: "An apparition (Helene) will seem to rule the house, by 
reason of his (Mendaot*) longing iot her (Helaie) who is overseas." 
(Demiistofi and Page somewhat strenuously urge that Greek idiom vnll not 
admit this meaning.) 

As aheady indicated, our key data— our most productive data — are 
that: 

(a) Equally competent Hellenists could argue in favour of either the 
ipdcpa = Helene notion or the (pdciia = Menelaos interpretation, and 

(b) Grammatical objections (of admittedly limited persuasiveness) can 
be cited against either of these two interpretations. 

These findings suggest that, since the two existing alternatives seem to 
be equally probable and (grammatically) equally questionable, Aischylos 
— who knew Greek better than any modem scholar can possibly know it — 
had a purpose in choosing this ambiguous wording. 

I repeat: it is safer to credit Aischylos with a superbly contrived ambi- 
guity than to tax him with a slipshod one. I hold that in this passage 
Aischylos simply evokes — or conjures up — a state of aflairs which each 
reader or theatre-goer can apprehend in the manner which is most likely 
to move him. Yor one, the most moving image is that of a pathologically 
depressed Menelaos, similar to a shade: mad, shadowy and ineffectual. 
Another will be most deeply stirred by the belief that a restitutively 
haUudnatid Helene rules the palace.!*® There is evidence that Greek poets so 
worded certain passages as to permit the reader to understand them in 
accordance with fds preferences. 

For me, the most logical — and most moving — conception is that Helene 
is hallucinated fas an internal parasite) by Menelaos who, by hallucinat- 
ing her, not only becomes himself like inito a phantom, hut also mediates 
his hallucination to his household. In the negative sense, this means that 
the household is adrift, as though a mere phantom held the reins: little 
of what should normally be done is accomplished — and even less is done 
well. But in the positive sense, much of what is happening, much of what is 
done, is done in response to — as a consequence of— Menelaos* total 
absorption with the hallucinated phantom of Helene. Otherwise ex- 
pressed, the neglect of usual tasks is attributable both to the absence of 
the flesh-and-blood Helene and to Menelaos' stupor. But many unusual 
activities occur in response to Menelaos' hallucination of Helene. Both 
the neglect of ordinary tasks and the performance of non-routine acts, 
in response to the new situation : to Menelaos' grief and to his hallucinat- 
ing Helene, can be metaphorically described as resulting firom the govern- 
ing of the palace by a (pdcpoc.!^ What must be avoided at all cost, is the 

i»o Cp. my arguments against assuming that a **ral** phantom of IMcneii meant. 

Cp. my disrii^ion of Pi. 0. 3.27 (jj). 

A somcwliat pedestrian analogy will clarify my meaning: the household of a newly 
bereaved hutband wQI neglect routioc activities: it will not sweep the rooms nor cook 

regular mrnls. histfnd, it will perform many non-fOUtine aCtivitieBy SUch at OOmfaltin^ dlC 
bereaved, fending off intruding visitors, etc 
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notion that others eiso see the 9dqja. They cannot see it, for only Menelaos 
hallucinates Helene.i'^ 

The finding that <p^c^a has this double meaning proves the exquisite 

psychological precision of Aischylos' seemingly imprecise wording: it 
reproduces observable clinical facts, which the poet apparently senses 
more clearly than does the literary critic. 

The fact that Menelaos' obsession with this hallucinated phantom 
deeply affects life in the palace turns one's attention to the manner in 
which Menelaos perceives the real world — and it is this which Aischylos 
describes in the next four verses. 

Exeursus: Since the crucial point is that — even if the phantom is only 
Hdene — ^no one but Menelaos himself "sees" it, it is useful to consider 
here, at least in passing, an interpretation of Menelaos' "awareness" of 
Helene's "presence" which does not involve an actual hallucination. 

Thus, it could be asserted that since Menelaos' depression is a stuporous 
one, and also because he subsequently sees Helene's ima^^e (o^^ic) in dream, 
he does not hallucinate her in a waking state: that he does not project her 
(intrapsychic) image into the outer world, in the form of a visual hallucina- 
tion.1'4 In short, it could be urged — though not very convincingly — that 
were Menelaos able to hallucinate Helene while awake, he might — ^but only 
mig^t — not need to dream of her as well. In my own experience, the two 
are not mutually excltisive. None the less, it is possible to propose a 
psychological explanation of what is described in w. 415-416, which does 
not involve actual hallucinations, but does link these veraes with the 
"imprint" of v. 41 1 . 

Helene's phantom, in this frame of reference, would simply be an image 
(imprint), existing only in Menelaos' mind (memory), though both cultural 
and subjective factors explain why this image is subjectively experienced 
as "existing". 

In Greek belief, the only posthumous existence partaking of the 

characteristics of a i cal "life" is the mark the deceased left in the memory 
of men: his fame. This shared (cultural) belief made it particularly easy 
for a mourner to feel that a deceased or disappeared person still "lives" 
in his memory. This permits Menelaos to experience — and Aischylos to 
designate - this (internal) "living" image of Helene as her "phantom" — 
though not as her eiScoAov (double). 

Psychologically the matter is only slightly more complicated. When one 
sustains a loss, om tries to attenuate the blow by implicitly denying it 
(supra) : one defoosively "cathcct»"iM the image of the lost person and 
becomes almost obsessively preoccupied with it. In a way one "intro- 
jects" — reconstitutes intrapsychically — the one who disappeared, turn- 
ing the lost one into an "internal object". This not only diminishes one's 
sense of a loss and keeps the lost one (partially) "available", but also 

This view excludes a priori Verrall's interpretation that Menelaos will think that 
Helene's phantom rules the palace. 

Basically, a hallucination consists in the transposition of an internal experience into 

the outer world. This definition suffices forimsent purpose*;. The complicated problem of 
what is "inside" and what is "outside" was elucidated elsewhere {3^, chaps. 22-24, 5'» 
chap. 2). 

lanwstt with afiect, becomes preoccupied with« 
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compensates one in part for the "humiliation" any loss involves. Indeed, 
since the lost one now "exists" — as an introject— "inside" the mourner's 
self, from which he can evoke the vanished one at will, the humiliation is, 
at times, partly replaced by a kind of grandiosity, because the (inner) self 
now "contains" also what it formerly felt to be the most precious thing in 
the (outer) world.>M 

But the coming into being of such an introject presupposes, as a matter 
of course, a <i(cathecting of external stimuli, which continue to tempt the 
psyche to resume contact with reality. It also requires an almost obsessive 
clinging to this, by nature evanescent (cp. the dream), image of the lost 
one, which must compete with stimuli emanating from the real world for 
the occupation of psychic "space". In this sense, too, Menelaos' alienation 
from external reality is a kind of restitutive manoeuvre, since his cherished 
"internal" Helene inevitably loses some of her intense psychological reality 
every time he pays attention to the external world. 

Last but not least, were Menelaos real, the clinician would expect — and 
find — ^that Menelaos had partly identified himself with this introjected 
image. Now, in so far as this introject is, so to speak, a "phantom", 
Menelaos who harbours it and who (partly) identifies himself with it, 
also partakes of the nature of a phantom. It suffices to recall in this context 
what was said above about the similarity between the behaviour the 
Greeks imputed to the dead and the behaviour they expected from the 
mourners. 

in short, whether one holds, as I do, that Menelaos actually hallu- 
cinates Helene, or assumes only that he "introjected** her image without 
(halludnatorily) re-prqjecting it into the **extenial" world, Aischylos' use 
of the word fAcpa in this passage is fiilly justified by psychiatric con- 
siderations. 

E0tJi6p9cov 5e koAoccoov = the shapeliness of statues; this is the most 
natural and only appropriate translation. The word order stresses the 
quality of the statues more than their nature and an analysis of v. 417 will 
justify this emphasis. Hence, the nature of the statues is of secondary 
importance, though some commentators focus their attention only on 
KoXoccfi&v and indulge in complicated speculations regarding their nature. 
As noted, the real objective w. 416 f. is to tell something about Mene- 
laos, rather than about the statues. This fits, as noted, the fact that w. 
412-426 are concerned entirely with Menelaos: they list his symptoms, 
which are made perceptible by the situation in which he finds himself and 
by the persons and things which surround him, and to which he reacts. 
For these reasons I deal only briefly with suggestions regarding the 

•** This is to be taken quite literally. When a certain young man's greatly idealized 
girl-friend behaved in a quite un-idcal manner, he told her: "Go away and do not disturb 
my happy dreams of you." Compare also the pride of those who knew personally a defunct 
great man; ako the descent of the Holy Ghost on the Apostles. 

197 Cp. infra, my discussion of v. 418. A primitive homer may eat die heart of a slain 
lion, so as to become lion-like himself. Cp. also the pious eating of the corpses of deceased 
relatives, Hdt. 3.99 and amongst contemporary primitives (77) . This archaic nouon apptears 
to have inspir ed certain modem experiments, which aU^edly shcmr diat learning ii at 
least facilitated if the experimental animal is fed the brains of an already taught 
I hasten to add that the results of these experiments are highly controversial. 
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nature of these looAocooi. The correct definition is that given by Fraenkel: 
they are statues of lovely girls: Attic wopcd, such as adorned Athens, 
particularly during Aischylos' youth. 1^ It is important that even though 
the sculptors of Kopai may have used models, their statues were not held to 
be portraits. All other interpretations of the nature of these statues are 
unconvincing. 

(i) Portrait statues of Helene.^^ Mythical palaces did not contain 
portrait statues of their living inhabitants — and Menelaos going for walks 
is unimaginable. Admetos planned to have a portrait statue of Alkestis 
made ifier her death (E. Ale. 348 ff.). Laodameia caused a portrait statue 
of ProtesilaoB to he made ifier reports of his death reached her (Hyg. 
/ab. 104). I know of no evidence indicating that Aischylos' contemporaries 
or predecessors had such portrait statues in their homes. It could be 
speciously argued that — like Laodameia in one version^oo — Monclaos had 
statues of Helene made as soon as she left. But the manufacture of such 
a statue— and, a fortiori, of several statues — would have taken many 
months and the Choros manifestly describes Menelaos' initial stuporous 
reaction to what happened. Plain conunon sense suggests that Menelaos* 
initial extreme reaction couk} not have lasted l<»ig, for he could not have 
raised and organized an army while in that state. Also, Fraenkel rightly 
urges that there is a radical difierence between his situation and that of 
Laodameia, even if one accepts the version that she had a portrait statue of 
Protesilaos made as soon as he left for the Trojan war. Protesilaos was 
known to be doomed to die.^oi while Helene is always supposed to be 
alive and well. 202 There is, in short, nothing in this — or in any other — text 
to justify the hypothesis that the KoAoccol in question were statues of 
Helene — a finding which has a direct bearing on the problem of the eyes 
mentioned in v. 418 (infra). 

(9) It is fiur Stom clear whether Groeneboom's mention of the portrait 
KoOiocool of the Pharaoh Mykerinos' twenty favourite concubines (Hdt 
2.130) is meant to hint that the Aischylean KoAocooi were portraits of 
Menelaos' concubines. If that is what Groeneboom meant to hint at — 
which I doubt — two decisive objections arise: 

(a) For a mythical Greek king, the husband of the surpassingly beauti- 
ful Helene was surprisingly continent. 

(b) It is hardly credible that, while Helene was still living with him, he 
would have cluttered up his palace with statues of his (non-existent) 

(3) I must now ditnias the view that these moXocooI were magical 
"doubles*', presumably of Helene. I cannot undertake here a full dis- 
cussion of the koAocg6c problem per se:^ I can deal only with essentials. 

>** Op. Fiaenkd ad loc. *** Sdiiitz, Ficaid, Denntttoa and ^mt, Veniant. 

»• Ov. Her. 13, passim. "i Tzetz. ich. Z^, 845; Ov, Htr. 13.90 ff. 

^ E. Hel. 289 — a difTicult and perhaps corrupt verse — rdcrs to a much later event. 
The Odysseji (4. 1 1 ff.) goes out of its way to explain and to justify his fathering 
one bastard ton. I£i other bastard appears to have ben &thered during his long separa- 
tion from Helene (Eumel./r. 7 Kinkcl = Apollod. 3.ii.t). In the il6wf, unlike Agamcm- 
non and Achilleus, he has no caxnp-concubinc. 

^For the data, cp. Fraenkd, Vemaiit {136, pp. 251-264) and die andcnt aouroes 
and modem audmritici they quote. 
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I begin by briefly recalling some facts: 

(a) KoAoccoc appears to be a pre-Greek word. 

(b) It did not acquire the meaning of "colossal" until the koAocg6c of 
Rhodos was built, long after the- death of Aischylos. 

(c) Hcrodotos applies this term only to certain Egyptian statucs^^s — 
never to Greek ones. 

(d) Disregarding Egy ptian statues and late Greek "colossal" ones, the 
term is known to have been applied in early times mdy to the impro^dsed, 
crude figures used In calling the dead at Kyrene,^ and to crude wax 
figurines biuned at Thera in ritual oathings involving a conditional 
curse of death. Nothing proves that the buried slabs of stone of Mideia 
(Dendra), or grave-steles, were ever called koAocc6c (cp. LSJ s.v.). 

It is this last set of data which is most relevant in the present context. 

EuiJi6p<pcov means well-shaped (shapely = beautiful) both here and else- 
where.207 But the true Greek KoAoccoi of early times were not beautiful in 
anff way — ^not even in the way some specimens of primitive Of folk art can 
be held to be "beautiful'* for specifiable psychological reasons (jo). 

Ficaid (/^) tried to sidestep this difficulty by translating sO|i6p9cov as 
"exact**, thereby implying an "accurate" portrayal. But the real koXoccoI 
were not accurate portoayals ; in fact, those of Kyrene couid not have been 
portraits, for they represented unknown deceased persons. 

Vernant {136, p. 257) attempts to dispose of the matter by assuming 
that the Aischylean KoAoccoi were not portraits but "doubles". If so, the 
strongly emphasized word "£0^6p9cov" has no real purpose. This is a 
hypothesis which, even on purely aesthetic grounds, I am not prepared to 
accept — and the analysis of v. 417 will show that this word is of capital 
importance for an undentanding of this text. 

In my estimate, the problem is not what real KoXoccoi were, but what 
quality Aischylos meant to attribute to statues of the Attic Kopocf type, by so 
designating them, in a clearly metaphorical sense. For, as was shown, 
€up6p<pcov excludes the possibility that he had crude, real KoAoccoi in 
mind, as the absence of any hint at magical practices excludes the possi- 
bility that the Aischylean koAoccoi were "magical doubles". 

Still another argument, which someone having only a nodding ac- 
quaintance with psycho-analysis might perhaps advance, must also be 
dis c a r de d . This argument would run: Menelaos refuses to become un- 
fiuthful to Helene even by admiring lovely statues; in so doing, he seeks 
to show her how she should have treated him. I hope that both what was 
said so far and what will be said in the next section, will suffice to discard 
such an assumption. 

417 eX^erai X<^P'^ dvSpi = are hateful to the husband, i.e., to 
Menelaos . . . and to no one else, for no one else's wile eloped to Troy. 

"5 Cp. ako D.S. 1.67. 1 and 1.47.2 and C. H. Oidfatlur, ad loc. 

Admetos intends to call out Aikestis' name while embracing her statue (£. Ak. 35i)> 
307 As Fraenkd pobilt out, abo vnA wqpad to A. Ag. 454. 

Abo, since only love-magic could be envisaged here, one cannot sec how several 
KoAoccei could be used in trying to bring back one woman only. In Theocr. 2.110, 
only one figurine (5ay0c) is used. It is, moreover, unimaginaMe that iw to cd N y could be 
a **generic plural" such as thoM in w. 410^ 418^13. E. Ale. 351 doci not imply magk or 
a filMif calling of tlie dead. 
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Bdbre discuniiig tfau Inaction, I note that it fu^ 
"double of Hekne" theory, for in Greek myth the portrait-statue (double) 
of a deceased person can comfort not only Zeus (Firm. Mat. de emr. prof, 
rel. 6, p. 15Z), Admetos (supra), Laodameia (supra), but even grieving 
dogs (Apollod. 3>4.4)- 

The saddened, but not pathologically depressed, Chores recognizes the 
objective beauty of the statues, which would delight any normal person. 
It is therefore precisely the abnormality — the paradoxical reaction — of 
Menelaos which it highhghts by stressing, through the word order, that it 
is the beauty of the statues which Menelaos cannot bear. One can do no 
better than quote here a remark Murray (//j^ p. 33) made in another 
contest: honey tastes bitter to a man ill with jaimdice. 

Of course, one does not have to view Aischylos as a precursor of the 
PJrotagorean theory that man is the measure of all things. One need credit 
him only with the capacity to describe a common symptom of severe mourn- 
ing reactions. And it is certainly a symptom he intended to describe, for 
I have shown long ago {48, chap. 3), that, in order to be able to provide 
(partial) relief from a pathological inner tension or conflict, a symptom 
must be 'socially negatiyistic**: paradoxical, contrary to custom and 
provocative, be it only by its "absurdity**. The Ghoros' olyjecdve definition 
of the statues as "beautifiil** contrasts with Menelaos* subjective and 
"absurd" reaction.^w 

Culturally prescribed mourning rites often taboo everything beautiful 
and enjoyable, replacing at times something inherently beautiful with its 
deliberately degraded equivalent. ^'o In E. Ale. 430 ff., Admcios forbids all 
pleasant things for a year. But such taboos, though culturally imposed, 
also meet psychological needs more than halfway. E. Ale. 434 ff. appears 
to imply not only a loss of the capacity for enjoyment, but also, I feel, a 
nqtative reaction to beauty, which, in extreme mourning, can be ex- 
perienced as excruciatingly painful.2n 

Though such reactions, even in Menelaos* case, are in part simply 
tokens of a "morose delectation", which involves at times a bitter and 
almost spiteful augmentation of one's distress,2i2 the mourner's reaction to 
beauty is rooted in Beauty's very nature and meaning. 

Beauty appears to be intolerable at the peak of a great grief (though it 
can subsequently provide comfort), partly because it mobilizes deep 
emotions at a moment when one's best defence against grief is self- 
anaesthesia — a total psychic numbness. For, as Hanns Sachs (131) put it : 

>**The tame contrast between the objective Ghoros* expectations and Menelaos* 
actual tul^ective response, is also manifest in dXoiSdpovc (supra). 

*»•£. Ate. 425 ff. : Human beings and even horses are to made ugly by shearing. On 
Good Friday, Greek Orthodox churches replace the musical ringing of bells with a noa- 
muiical ("pitchless") rhythnoic luumnering on planks. Cp. also the **miiffled druim" of 
military funerals. 

2>i A distinguished and very musical scientist lost his wife after nearly fifty years of 
happy married life. For many months he not only found listening to great music im- 
beiinible, but could not even bum, as %vas his habit, great rlassiml melodici while shaving. 
My own reactions to music after a beloved dog's death were similar. 

»2 Cp. a King making a "clean sweep", by spitefully and self-defeatingly killing his last 
surviving bodyguard during his headlong flight. What matters is not the truth of the 
Story, but the fiict that such behaviour wm known to, and understood by, the Gredcs. 
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die problem of beauty is not how to understand it, but how to endure it. 
The unbearableness of beauty in great grief reveals, better than anything 
else, the power of great art — and of sexuality at its best — to move man- 
kind. For I hold that it is not "piety", but the depth of feeling a strongly 
experienced embrace can mobilize, which explains why so many cultures 
taboo love-making during periods of mounuQg.213 

In a sense, the points just made simply broaden the scope of Fraenkel's 
perceptive remark: "Every statue of a beautiful woman is more than the 
deserted husband can bear, for it reminds him of her whom he has lost." 
Indeed, one can, on the basis of psychological considerations only, and 
without anachronistically imputing to Aischylos a true anticipation of 
Platon's theory of forms, assert that in so far as Helene's main — and 
almost only — quality is that she is the perfect prototype of feminine beauty, 
Menelaos would experience any statue of a lovely girl as an attenuated 
**portrait** of Helene. It would elicit, albeit with a sense of longing^is for 
the more perfect original, the kind of reaction Helene herself would 
elicit. 

However, since the real Helene had grievously offended Menelaos, kis 
nc^tive reaction to these statues can be viewed in part also as an un- 
conscious manifestation of his inhibited anger (dAoi56pouc) which, as will 
shortly be seen, manifests itself also in his dream. The fact that even 
a widower — not cynically deserted by a beloved but despicable wife — can 
react negatively to beauty is no counter-argument, for the irrational 
unconscious — and sometimes even culture (59) — can view death as a 
(bitterly resented) "voluntary** desertion. Hiis finding is highly relevant 
in the present context, for an unconscious resentment towards a real 
"deserter'*— or even towards a person whose death the unconscious 
d^ius as a desertion — often manifests itself in overt or symbolic ag^jression 
towards objects connected with that person. 216 Such a "counter-aggres- 
sion" permits one to ventilate one's anger, while denying any hostility to 
the "beloved" (dAoi56pouc). 

In short, it is on the subjective (psychological) and not on the cultural 
(magical) level that these statues are experienced by Menelaos as genuine — 
but inadequate — ^"doubles" of Hdene. 

This explains why Aischylos chase to designate them by the term mo^cooC 

»»* This hypothesis is intended to lend further support to Freud's theory that the ex- 
perience: "this is beautiful" is derived from the experience: "this is sexually arousing" 
{68, p. 156, notes). A curious happening will confirm this. Some years ago, I was asked, 
at the last moment, to deliver a lecture on love, before a professional audience. Having had 
no time to prepare the lecture, I read, with only slight changes, my paper on art (jo), 
simply replacing the wotd ''art** with '*love^'. 

J»< WTiich I totally reject. 2«» Cp. infra: dxnvicnc 

A deserted or disappointed, but still enamoured, lover frequently loses, mislays or 
destroys "accidentally on purpose" the gifts or photographs oi an unfaithful beloved — 
oAca in a manner whidi greatly inoonvenienoet him: (1) I analysed dsewhere (^r) Ac 
mislaying of a photograph, made possible only by the umultaneous mislaying of an urgently 
needed book. (2} A young man, tormented by his capricious and promiscuous girl-friend, 
first "mislaid" a cigarette bolder she had given him and, after finding it again, "acci- 
dentally" bit down on it hard enough to break it — and to chip a tooth as wdl. The mourner 
identifies himself Mrith the dead — ht inflicts pain on the "descrler" fay, e.g.» his 
own breast. 
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— applying a oiAwv-oriented tenn to suijeeHoefy atypuaUy ixperitneed 
objects.217 What is to be noted is that, in clinical experience, the choice of 
an unusual, though appropriate tenn, instead of a usual term, is always 
significant, simply because it has different "overtones". 218 In short, the 
word KoXoccoi does not designate here a particular kind of statue. It 
simply highlights the unusualness of Menelaos' reactions to ordinary statues. 
It is a case where the aflTective climate of a scene determines the choice of 
a woid whose "^o-meanings", while not fitting tangible reality, do fit the 
"mood" which determines one's naeHans to that refUity.^u 

The last pcunt to be made concerns the literary fimction of Menelaos' 
negative reaction to these lovely statues: it appears to anticipate in part the 
deceptive joys which lead up to firustration in dream.220 

This interpretation of v. 417 gfreatly facilitates the correct understanding 
of w. 418-419, which describe the culminating symptoms of Menelaos' 
waking state. 

418 opticTTcov 5' tv dxriviaic denotes some deficiency of Mcnelaos'^^i 
eyes. Some hold, however, that the eyes are those of: 

(1) The statues,2>2 or of 

(2) The absent Helene — eyes which normally radiate her beauty (A. 
Ag. 74a)/o or of 

(3) Both Helene and Menelaos.224 

I will justify my view that Menelaos' eyes are meant, further on. 

There is also disagreement over the kind of deficiency the word Ax^l" 
vfoic — a word whose use in this passage strikes Groeneboom as "strange" 
— denotes. Ancient lexicographers gloss it as drropia or irevla (straits, 
difficulty, need, want). This word often denotes a partial or relative de- 
ficiency only.225 

(1) Mazon translates: **Pes statues] n'ont pas d'yeux'*; but statues dp 
have eyes. 

(2) Denniston and Page suggest that the eyes are the least lifelike part 
of a statue. But the painted eyes of Greek statues were sufficiently lifelike 
to dispense early Greek sculptors firmn having to invent the technique 
of hollowing out the irises.226 

A near-psychotic jazz musician felt that the late jazz saxophonist Charlie Parker was 
God and actually prayed to him. His subjective and deviant behaviour can only be de- 
scribed by using the cultural term "worship" in a quite literal sense. 

2>i A patient, boni in Great Britain but railed in America, one day said **beede*' where 
American usage would call for "bug". Oucstioned on this point, he first attributed his 
choice to his British background. However, his very next associations made it clear, eoen 
U Mr, that he had said ''beetle'* in order to aaaid saying "bug", whuA had anxiety- 
arousing overtones for him ("bugger", a British term). 

21* Similarly, a girl complained that her xcAi^oitf and ^Iq^naMtflover handled her body as 
though it were simply "meat" {not: flesh). 
^ I am indebted for this suggestion to wsf student, M. Alafai SotlOb 

Butler, Ahrens, Kennedy, Nagclsbach, Wecklein, Wilamowitz, Smyth, Fraenkd. 
Klausen, Hermann, Schutz, Mazon, Thomson, Denniston and Page. 
"J Heath, Sidgwick, Headlam, GkroendMom. 

*^ Venrall; he poitulates an inteidkml vagueness, on the basis of a reasoning wliich I 
seem miable to wnap and therefore cannot discuss. 

CSp. L^; dmpla is absolute only when further qualified (diropia tiv6c). But cp. A. 
GIm. 185: thinty (Si^nm) teais (m tears of longing). 

>M A minor oddity of the "eyci of ststuo*' itttequttatkio is its incompAtibility with 
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(3) Others hold that the absent Helene's eyes are meant — an absence 
which Menelaos experiences as a need. This seems too complicated and 
I am not even sure that this idea is compatible with the text. 

All these alternative interpretations are inspired by the easily docu- 
mentable227 Greek view that the eyes stimulate love. For the moment 
I note one objection only: despite or because of the absence or lifelessness 
of these "eyes", Menelaos' ardour is unabated: bis dream is erotic. 

It is necessary to prepare the ground for my discussion by formulating 
two general principles: 

(1) When, in a descriptive (non-gnomic) passage, a great poet seemingly 
fails to identify expHcitly the "thing" he mentions, what he says tUfOiU it 
usually permits a precise identification of that "thing". 228 

(2) When a great poet is, in fact, ambiguous, the ambiguity always 
serves a poetic objective (55, jp). Since, in this passage, an ambiguity 
cannot be shown to serve poetic ends, Verrall's ambiguity hypothesis 
becomes untenable. 

What is reqiured at this juncture is a logical analysis of what Aischylos 
actually says in this passage — ^because, as a superb realist and psychologist, 
he could say nothing else. 

(1) Throughout w. 410-419, all statements consist of two verses only. 
One may therefore even consider replacing the comma at the end of v. 41 7 
with a period — at least mentally. 

(2) The subject (in the nominative) of the sentence is "Aphrodita". 
Whatever happens to "her", happens only because of a "deficiency" of 
(<Hr: in) the eyes. The logic of these verses is the same at that dw. 414- 
415; the first vene specifies the on-going (affective) cause of the devdop- 
ments described in the second verse. 

(3) 41^419 describe an on-gomg process. Something is amenify 
happening to "all of Aphrodita", because something happened — and 
continues to happen — in (6* tv) the eyes. However: 

(a) Nothing happened to Helene's eyes — they simply shine now in 
Troy. The expression 5' h does not fit the view that their passing outside 
Menelaos' visual field is meant. 

(b) The statues' eyes ^ not change, for they eatmot change objeeHoefy, If 
they do not radiate love now, they never did, for what is not, cimnot cease 
to be. Two possible objections can easily be disposed of: 

(a) Like the statues as a whole, their eyes suddenly ceased to appeal to 
Menelaos. If so, only Menelaos' "eyes" have changed. This implies, more- 
over, that w. 418-419 simply duplicate w. 416-417, which describe the 
purely perceptual degradation of the (objectively still beautiful) statues. 

(P) Helene's flight made her statues comparable to an "empty" statue, 

ordinary experience, for it tacitly implies that, while Helene was still with Menelaos, 
the eyes of the statues — rather than Helene's own — aroused his passion. It is only when a 
beloved wife is absent that the husband ii stimulated by her "portraits'*. Yet, in women, 
dilated ptq>ils ^ sexual arousaL Hen, E. H.: Attitudes and Ftipil Siae, Seieiiiifk'AmmeM 

212:46-54, 1965. 

The array of texts cited by Thomson is most impressive — though quite inappropriate 
in the present cmitext (infra). Cp. also L. Mahen {108). 

Since, in Alcm. fr. i .59, the Kcdaxaian horse represents a lovel_y girl, that horse 
cannot be the homtiy Mongol pony; it can only be the hm d i om e Ferghana-type racer 
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in which the ddty does not dwell. But there is no evidence that a Use 
mythical person could ever ''animate" his or her own portrait-statue.'^' 
A]so» a r efe r ence to an ''empty" statue would be anachronistic. That 
notion appears to be post-Aischylean and probably Hellenistic (Suid. s.v. 

Heraiskos) . 

(4) There is a marked logical progression in vv. 410-426: though each 
detail presupposes the one which precedes it, and prepares the ground for 
the one which follows it, the poet never back-tracks. However, 

(a) If Hdene's eyes are meant, w. 418-419 would heutei back 
directly to w. 414-415; 

(b) If the statues' eyes are meant, w. 418-^419 would simply "explain" 
w. 416-417, which — incidentally — ^require no explanation. This notion 
would also disrupt the logical progression in a rather absurd manner: the 
unattractiveness of the statues in their entirety would be "explained" by the 
relative deficiency of one part of the statues: their eycs.^^o 

Logic demands that vv. 418-419 should not constrict and particularize, 
but rather generalize and expand the statement made in w, 416-417 about 
a particular (statues j. Vv. 416-417 "explain" w. 418-419 — not vice versa. 

(5) The passage as a whole lists inerwasingly severe symptoms. Now, since 
w. 416-417 describe Menelaos' hatred of the statues, the tension would 
deenase if w. 418-^19 were held to describe merely an ind^gmnce toward 
the eyes of the statues. This indifference could represent an "escalation" of 
Menelaos' dislike of the statues only if it encompasses all external reality.23i 

Contextual considerations make it mandatory to conclude that Menelaos' 
"eyes" have, in some respect, become "deficient" — and this quite apart 
from the fact that only his "eyes" can "change". 

(1) Vv. 410-426 describe Menelaos' state only: his reactions, or his 
failure to respond — ^which, psychologically, is also a kind of ^'response". 
Other things are mentioned only in order to highlight the abnormality of 
Menelaos' reaction to them.232 

(a) They make no psychological statement about anyone else. Thus, w. 
414-415 mention Helene's physical absence only in order to highlight 
Menelaos' reaction to it. There is not even a passing allusion to Helene's 
psychological state in Troy. 233 Even the eloped Helene's former love for 
Menelaos (9iA(5tvopgc) was mentioned only in order to underscore the 
magnitude of Menelaos' loss. 

(3) 412-419 deal with psychiatric symptoms only — and nothing 
"psychiatric" can be said about anyone except Mendaos. 

(4) Something quite striking can, however, be said about the eyes of a 

M»No mythical statue ever "behaved" spontaneously, in an operationally spec ifiable sense. 
Even Protesiiaos' and Alkcstis' statues had to be "quickened" by dreams and by physical 
contact. 

It nukes sense to say: "I dislike Kritias — ^in (act, I loathe all tyrants." It is poor 
logic to say: hate tynuAti — ^Kritiu behaved olgectionably toward £uthydeiiu»" 
(X. Mm. 1.2.29 ^O* 
»i For this meaning of irftc* *Afpe8lT«^ cp, my commcaU on v. 419. 

It is the "beauty** of the itatucs whidi makes it obviout tliat Menelaos* dislike of 
them is pathological. 

ail This is significant, since w. 406 407 represcsU her as i i re spo n s ibly casual, while 
Horn. B, S.171 ff. (and passim) stresses her ranone and shame. 
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deeply disturbed man. A Greek poet would have had to be both singularly 
unobservant and ignorant of tradition, had he failed to note au emotion- 
ally deranged person's abnormal gaze. 234 

(5) A failure to include so striking a detail into a list of symptoms would 
run counter to the Greek poets* tendency to list cdl of a disturbed per- 
son'8235 salient symptoms and to describe them well (Pb.-Long. 15. i ) — ^too 
well, in fact, for Platon's taste (PI. Rmp, 396a, f.). 

(6) The appearance of a severely depressed person's eyes is charac* 
teriziMl by a "deficiency". His eyes are diUl236and usually immobile. They 
also seem "sightless ",237 for the depressed mourner's attention is focused 
entirely — and even obsessively— on the "internalized" image of the lost 
beloved, 238 vvith whom he identifies himself In short, the eyes {qua 
organs) are deficient in lustre and animation; their gaze is also deficient, for 
it resembles that of a sight/m person.239 In fact, under the impact of 
a sudden and brutal loss, the depressed may stumble about Wat a blind 
man. Though, neurophysiologically, the depressive in a state of shock 
does *'see**, he collides with people and things as though he did not. 

I note only in passing that the eyes c^the depressed sometimes become 
fleetingly reanimated and seem to search avidly2^ for the beloved (or her 
9dciia) — but, since the beloved is not there ibr him to see, his gaze soon 
turns inward once more. 

This too leads up, both poetically and logically, to the real meaning of 
V. 419^ The appearance of Menelaos' eyes betrays his lack of interest in 
what surrounds him. They are lacking in sparkle and animation, for their 
gaze is turned inward: toward the absent Helene's "internalized** image. 

This interpretation would be correct even if it were held that w. 414 f. 
describe a re-ivojection of Helene's image into the "outer" world, in the 
form of a 9<5cc|ja — which, incidentally, would imply a blurring of the 
boundary between "inside" and "outside"24i — of a boundary which plays 
a crucial role in normal psychological functioning (supra). 

^Bk» Persis Jr. 5: Aias* eyes; E. HP: Hetaklcs' eyes, wdl difcmed by BlaiUock 

{g, 7) ; E. Ale. 385 : ko) iiftv acaniv6v 6mm \tou ^uvrrat (my increasingly heavy 

eyes are getting dark). For the eyes of mad animals, cp. Roschcr (/jo, passim). English: 
*^ see red". French: "Ics yeux foux". Malay: *'maia gelap" denotes the appearance 
of an amok'ninner*! 'lilack eyes", his nippMcd visual experiencei in that state, and even 

the state of being "amok" itself. 

235 Sapplio fr. 31 LP is, pace Ps.-Long. 10. 1, a non-sclectivc, exhaustive list of symptoms 
iii8, p. 27; ^3). Contra: Marcovich (no). E. Hipp. Hsts about thirty of Pliaidra's symp- 
toms. E. /£F mentions all the salient symptoms of epilepsy {g, chap. 7). E. Ba. describes all 
the major s>-mptoms of possession (55, Appendix i) or of hysteria (8), etc. On the capacity 
of Greek pocu to seme the colierencc — the pattern — of sets of symptoms (= syndromes), 
cp. V^'haog. 10.1 and {43). I cannot feftite here two critics of my views. 
LSJ s.v. dxnvia translates v. 418 as: blank gaze. 

But this does not justify Vemant's {136, 261, note 38) attempt to bring the blind seer 

Tciresias mio the picture. 
^ Cp. my ooounents on w. 414-415 and on v. 419. 

I stress these deficiencies mainly because Professor Lloyd-Jones rightly objects to the 
translation, in which "blank" gaze is, in the literal seme, a positive (though bad) 

'^quaHty** and not a "lack**. 

"Hunger" (Smyth), "starving" (Fracnkel). 
241 Already Edward Tylor {134) suggested that belief in ("external") ghosts is derived 

from ("internal") dreams about the dead. 
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What really matters is that even a re-projecting of Helene's internalized 
image into the "outer" world, in the form of a visual hallucination 

(9(5fC}ia), may be unable to elicit enough real affect in Mcnelaos to 
"quicken" his eyes. 242 His preoccupation with this hallucination may even 
increase Menelaos' depressive "lack of animation" (general psycho-motor 
retardation). 

AppeiuSx 

(1) Smyth and Fraenkd translate ic^yj^fimc as "hunger" or **starv- 

ing". This translation, though semantically unjustifiable, docs reflect the 
principal psychological "overtone" of the mourner's M^^MiniM of need (and 
loss). He regressively experiences the loss of love as a (pregenital) oral 
frustration: as hunger. '^■^'^ Even cannibalistic fantasies can occur in mourn- 
ing {33), for the "internalization" of the lost person is experienced as a 
restitutive "oral incorporation". In depressive neurosis [yi) and even in 
funeral rites (Hdt. 3.99), the "loss of love" is often compensated by over- 
eating; the ajBTect-hungcr is regressively replaced by food-hunger, which 
oAen has cannibalistic overtones.244 Self-starving in mouming^^s can be 
interpreted as an unconscious defence against "restitutive" cannibalistic- 
necrophagic cravings. 

This sununary statement suffices for present purposes, since the nexus 
between mourning and abnormal feeding patterns (including hunger) is 
brought to one's attention not by Aischylos' own text but by its (inter- 
pretative) translation. 246 

(2) It is possible to explain — at least tentaiiveiy and in part — why, 
apart Irom metrical considerations, Aischylos preferred the word dxT]vla 
to dcTFopia or Trevicc His choice appears to have been partly determined by 
a "dang association".^*? 

Given the affinities of poetry — and especially of a choral ode— with 
music, it stands to reason that the poet will choose words not only on the 

basis of their conceptual content, but also on that of their acoustic kinship 
with other words whose meaning has certain conceptual aflinities with that of 
the word he actually selects. This procedure has nothing in common with 
the "clang-associations" of a schizophrenic's discourse, in which the 
(logically spurious) linking of successive words, in terms of their acoustic 

An afTectively frozen, depressed and schizoid patient claimed that his visual fantasies 
— *t once obscene, perverted, sadistic and even "nionsirou8**in the "Gothick" seme of the 
word — filled him with "terror". But he described them in a mechanical, qffecttess tone of 
voice; his facial expression remained wooden and, when pressed for comments, he would 
refdy: **Tliew fkntaiici and vftrfons mean nothing to me; Uke everything dae, they leem 
very remote from me" {34, 37). 

2^' The Greeks were aware of the mechanism of regression : A. Ag. 75 compares the old 
to children. Flaton {Lg. 672c) even appears to have sensed that all psychological disturb- 
anoei involve Mue regrewion to earlier ways of being. 

Thus, Dcmeter's mourning explains her cannibalization of Pelops (Pi. 0. 140 ff.), 
etc. A man's wife loved apples; he detested them. But during her one long abience he 
ate them widi pleaiure— **oa her bdialf 

24S AdhiUeiii: Horn. B. 19.346; Demeter: Horn. h. Cer. 200 fT., etc. 

2*« I hope to publish eventually the considerable amount of classical, primitive, and 
clinical data I have assembled on ritual, mythicalj fantasied and real feeding disturbances 
in actuil, ddayed and neurotic mourntBib in a leparate study. 

**TThii it commnn in OnA poetry, though I cannot cite here other examples. 
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affinities only, brings into being an almost exclusively acoustic "continuity" 
of the text. This, in turn, produces an irrational and impoverished, 
because conceptually discontinuous, discourse. -48 By contrast, even though 
the poet's choice of one word in preference to another (of similar meaning) 
may be secondarily determined by that word's acoustic affinities with 
another, conceptually also appropriate, word> his choice deepens and 
enriches his discourse by means of aeousHc evocations of relevant, related 
ideas. It is possible, therefore, that Aischylos chose the word Axnvtoac 
because of its acoustic affinities with dx^Oco (or &X'^) grieving, moum- 
ing.2*«> 

^ig ?ppei TTccc* *A9po5{Ta is psychologically straight out of Freud, since 
Aphrodite stands here for what she stands for in Empedokles (frr. 16-18, 
71-75, 86-87, 95> 9^' '28, 151 DK), and what Eros or libido stands for in 
Freud: that which lends the world around us not only the quality of 
beauty but even the quality of rwUity and reUvancs. It signifies that the 
resonance of a£fects gives emotional reality to the sense perceptions. In 
technical terms, a world animated by this Aphrodite is a world "cathected 
(invested) %wth libido**. A dccathected world — like Hades — is colourless, 
irrelevant and even intellectually just barely apfurehended (Luc. Cat. 22). 
As one of my patients put it: "I can see — I know — that this armchair is 
red, but I do not feel its redness. It is all very remote from me. "25* The 
preceding verses — which reveal Menelaos' loss of interest in a reality so 
"flattened" that it can no longer feed the hunger of his eyes — prepare us 
for this bitter siunming up. 

This reaction i> not only psychiatrically predictable; it is abo mani- 
festly Greek. Admetos says much the same to the dying Alkestis: **You 
have taken from me the delight of life."2M 

The word Sppet substantiates this interpretation: Fraenkei rightly 
insists that ?ppei implies both a degradation and a ruinous — and at times 
violent — disappearance. It therclbre both hearkens back to Helenc's 
abduction — which Menelaos would no doubt like to imagine as involun- 
tary252 — and anticipates her ''hight" in dream (425-426). This degrada- 
tion of reality, its loss of relevance, is an inevitable result of Menelaos' 
turning inward. 

Aisdhylos even makes it dear that Aphrodite's disappearance is not an 

objective event. It is a consequence of Menelaos* reaction. It is for him only 
that Aphrodite has disappeared. The world has no psycho-affective reltoanet 
other than the one our cathecting it with libido attributes to it. This verse 
is the proper climax of w. 415-419 and opens the way for Menelaos' 

^' A sclf-diagnosed schizophrenic even published a kind of schizophrenic theory of 
language (142). 

It is quite improbablr that he was (even unconsciously) stimulated by dx-nviaic's 
extremely faint acoustic affinities with dx^puic (= the white poplar, of infernal origin) 
or with 'Ax^pcov ( w a riv«r of the NeAer World). 

Such remarks are commonly made by dquenive pfttieatk 

W E. Ale. 347: cu yAp Mou Tlpv|/jv 15*'^°" piou. 

***This conception underlies Stcsich./r. 15 P and all myths of her "double" (E. Htl., 
etc), as wdl «• punges ydddn entphaaze diat ihe was a htij^km victim of ^ihrodit^i 
will (Horn. Od. a3.«a ffi, oa which see E. Tr, 948 ff.» 1048 f., etc.; Goiy. Krf. 
Jr, II D.-K.). 
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dream— for the dream of a man no longer in tfeeiwe contact with reality. 

But it is also this verse which foreshadows v. 426, as I read it: the 

degradation of Aphrodite anticipates the degradation of Helene*8 dream- 
apparition 253 

420 6v£ip690CVTOi = dream apparitions, clearly hearkens back to 
CTipoi (v. 411) and to (pctcpa (v. 415) and also to koAocccov (v. 416) 
(Fraenkel). This, too, is an indication of the exceptionally great internal 
coherence of this whole passage. The repeated hearkening back to what 
went before and anticipation of what is to come gives this entire passage 
the taut and manifold internal logic of a strict fugue. It will, moreover, be 
shown in a moment that the very next word, taken as Fracnfcel takes it, 
further enhances the internal cohesion of w. 410-496, fay linking the 
dream with Menelaos* depression. 

irevOrmovec = mournful. 254 The crucial choice is between: 

(1) The view that this word describes Uelene's appearance in dream 
(Denniston and Page). 

(2) The view that it represents the dream as a consequence (symptom) 
of Menelaos* reactive depression (Fraenkel) . . . and as a cause of its 
intensification. It also foreshadows the fiustration and v. 436. 

I will now discuss these views, indicating at once that I prefer Fraenkel's 
intiecpretation. 

(l) Denniston and Page are psychologically correct in urging that Helene 
appears to Menelaos "as he would have her". Unfortunately, they then 
proceed to specify that Menelaos visualizes her in dream "not as she is, 
happily mated with Paris, but . . . sorrowful, returning in tears to her lost 
husband; and that is gratifying (xopiv), however unreal (iJiocTCxiav)**, 
(But cp. infra, v. 426.) 

It is not ckaooed that Mendaos, particularly while awake, might wish 
a repentant Helene to return to him in tears. But, as indicated above 
(d0U>i86pouc), MenebuM, like nearly all men in his situation, is ambivalent. 
His waking and relatively rational wish is replaced in dream by a less 
rational, more instinctual wish. The crucial consideration is the miie 
character of the opening scene of his dream, which begins with an at- 
tempted sexual embrace. This suggests that Menelaos docs not dream of a 
future scene, for which there is no precedent. He dreams of a particular 
pseudo-future scene: of a restoration of the status quo ante, whose erotic 
character is anticipated by v. 411. I call this scene a pseudo-future one, 
because the unoonsdous (which fuels dreams) is "timdess" (Freud) : the 
desired erotic union actually ie^ns to hai^poi hi dream. 

Now, the foct that the dream-image of Ifelene is capable of triggering an 
erotic reaction sets certain limits to the manner in which the appearance of 
that image may be visualized. 

What Denniston and Page seem to visualize is, mutatis mutandis, the kind 
of decorous scene depicted in Plu. V. Dion. 51 . i : Dion receives tenderly the 

9st Otfik.fr. 347 (x*>P^ 8* iMMtOvw Ipptv iraXttepyoc 'Ae^vn), cited by Hunnom, does 
not support his view but mine: ¥nlh the loas of- the (artisan's) hands* pftoiiififd ildll 
(Athene) is gone. 

»« My objectMNis to Hounnan*i gcatuitow emendation of tiiit wovd are rd^gated to 
IbotaoteaSa. 
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tearful Arete, whose adultery — unlike that of Helcne — was involuntary. 
Such a scene could lead to an erotic union consolidating the reconcilia- 
tion. But weighty reasons militate against this manner of visualising the 
Aischylean Helenc's dream image. 

One must visualize a "sorrowful" Helene, "returning in tears" in the 
Now, Aischylean grief-reactuuu are nearly always 
extreme {id). A repentant and sorrowing Helene, as visualized by Aischy- 
los, would not be a gently and humbly grieving woman. Aischylos would 
have fimtasied a Helene frenzied with despair: dishevelled, clothes in 
disarray and eyes reddened with tears. He would have visualized her like 
his Kassandra (A. Ag. 1072 ff .) or like that of Euripides (Tr. 306 ff.). She 
would have resembled also Euripides' Phaidra (E. Hipp. 170 ff.), and even 
more his Antigone (E. Phoin. 1485 ff.). I submit that a woman resembling 
a "bakchanie of death" (E. Fhoin, 1489 f.) could not elicit a normal erotic 
reaction even in dream. Even less could a "properly" repentant Euripidean 
(E* 7r. 1025 ff.) Helene — one who meets Hekabe's standards. 

I concede, of course, that M^enaian warriors, as depicted by the poets, 
did rape distressed female captives.255 But such a deed is performed by 
hate-filled men, drunk with blood, and not by grieving husbands like 
Menelaos — least of all in an erotic dream that brings joy, however vain 
that joy may be. 256 

In short, X^P*^ — licxraiov notwithstanding — automatically excludes an 
incipient erotic dream scene with a (characteristically Aischylean) des- 
pairing Helene, or even with a decorously tearful Ploutarchcan Arete. 
Hdene's dream-image as as supremely seductive as ever, at least at the 
beginning of the dreain.2S7 The Denniston and Page interpretation of this 
word therefore cannot be retained either on the basis of literary considera- 
tions or on the basis of psychological experience. 

(2) Fracnkel holds that this word serves to represent the dream as one 
of the consequences of Menelaos' grief This is psychologically inescapable, 
for Menelaos' dream has a psychological plausibility only if it is the noc- 
turnal counterpart of his waking depressive symptoms : if it climaxes, in a 
subtly contrasting way, the preceding enumeratkni of his symptoms. More- 
over, it permits — and, indeed, alinost obliges — one to visualize Helene's 
dream-imagie as totally enchanting and seductive, for, as said above, 
Menelaos' jirif "dream-wish** (Freud) is to restore the statMt quo mUt wiUi 
all its delights. 

Fraenkel further strengthens his case by stressing that E. Ale. 354 was 
not directly inspired by this Aischylean passage. He insists that both pas- 
sages simply reflect a basic human experience. In saying this Fraenkel, who 
professes to be sceptical of psychology, uses precisely the kind of realistic 
psychology commentators of great poets should use — and so seldom do. 

ass pp. the rape of Kassandra by the lesser Aias {Iliou Persis fr. i E.-W.), the Theban 
women*! ftar of rape (A. Sept. 292, 364), etc. 
M< Examples in which distressed and dishevelled women, stunned fay leeeat misfortunes, 

were comfortingly taken to bed by a kindly man hardly represent occiirrrnces which are 
psychologically analogous to Menelaos' straightforward and at least initially joyful 
ctotic dicsin* 

The degradation of Hdene's appeanuioe in jaksfimf dreams wiU be «^inirfTd in 
connection with v. 426. 
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I concede, of course, that Fraenkers tramlatioii underscores more 
explicitly than does Aiscfaylos' Greek text the causal nexus between the 

mourning and the dream and lacks the syntactical ambiguity of the word 
■TTev6rmov6C. But the fault — if fault it be — is not Fraenkel's; it is a conse- 
quence of the nature and limitations of the English idiom ;258 English 
simply does not permit one to make the causal nexus as allusive — and 
elusive — as the Greek idiom does. 

I must now briefly deal with passages certain commentatorii cite in 
oonnection widi this word. 

References to E. Ale. 348 (or 343-347) are legitimate, even though the 
eloped Helene is completely unlike die almost dead Alkestis. Athnetos 
relies both on the presence of Alkestis* portrait statue in his bed and on 
erotic dreams to provide at least momentary affecdve and erotic solace. 
The recourse to a sculptured double of Alkestis is reasonable in terms of 
Greek eschatology, for, as I urged long ago {^y, p. 268.0), the shades of the 
dead behave like moumers,259 and are therefore erotically non-stimulating. 
This explains why, in Yiy%. Jab. 104, Laodameia makes love with Pro- 
tesilaos' statue, rather than, as in most other traditions, with his returned 
shade, or else in dream. In both Admetos' and Laodameia's case the 
pmtrait statue probably insured that the dead spouse would appear in 
dream neither as an slSoAov, nor as a gibbering, bloodless, sexually 
unappealing shade, but as that spouse appeared while alive: in a guise 
capable of eliciting a sexual response, satisfying at least in drcam.2«o 

By contrast, a number of other passages cited by certain commentators 
are irrelevant. 

In Meleagros {AP 5.i66),26i no one appears, nor is expected to appear, 
to anyone in an erotic dream. The poet simply wonders (hopefully) 
whether the imfaithful Heliodora has longing and tearful erotic dreams 
4i6mtf hm» This situation differs so radically from the Aischylean one that 
Denniston and Page wisely re&ain from citing it to support their conoepdim 
of a dreamed of— not dreaming! — Helene. Indeed, nothing in the Melea- 
groi text suggests that Heliodora might dream of a repentant Meleagros, 
comparable to the Denniston and Page Helene - for the good reason that 
Meleagros has nothing to be repentant about. The citing of this text is 
simply a token of Vcrrall's habitual psychological insensitiveness, directly 
connected with what Fraenkel calls his taste for Silver Latin literature 
{64 I, p. 57). 

Venrall's two other "paialld** passages are no better or more relevant. 
Prop. 4.7.5 vrSen to a funeral, and does so in a mamier which makes any 

I even tried to "improve" Fraenkel's translation, first in English, and then in French, 
German and Hungarian. Not one of my efforts was even a shade more exact than Fraen- 
kd*k tramhtion; moat of Ihaa were nnidi inferior to hii. 

w» Though Dale (ad E. Ak. 343-347) cites E. Hipp. 1 13 1 ff., which does not describe the 
future behaviour of the mourner, but the future «o«-behaviour of the dead, she manifestly 
had in mind only the "objective", concq)tual similarities between tlie two passages. She 
did not lee diftt the mourner inutatci, fay idU'Hlcni^ the dull existence of die dead, or tibat 
the Homeric dead behave like mourners; tliey mourn the loss of their life. 

I note that the commenutors I consulted do not quote Ov. Her, 13.105 if., which is 
tdevant at least ui eonnection with B. Ak. 

M> Gp. Hdramaa (4^ p. 8^). 
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appeal to the symbolic equatton: departure = death otiose (cp. "Partir, 
c'est mourir un peu"). 

In Prop. 4.1 1.8 1, a loving, deceased spouse compassionately addresses 
her mourning husband, speaking of his dreams of her. This situation, too, 
is psychologically totally different firom that depicted by Aischylos. 

Groeneboom's reference to Milton (Sonnet xxiii) is, if possible, even 
more irrdeyant. Though the dream-image of Milton's vnfe also eludes his 
embrace, the scene evoked seems to me tender rather than erotic; in 
addition, Milton's dead wife was a paragon of virtue. This Sonnet may 
have psychological affinities with Hom. Od, 11.204 if.; it has few with 
Menelaos' dreams. 

Artificial, psychologically unrelated "parallels" of this kind do not 
illuminate a text— they obscure it. Henrc Fraenkel, show ing wisdom quite 
as much as literary taste and psychological acumen, refrained from citing 
such pseudo-paraUels.2tt 

422-423: Tht Syntax of these verses is said to be perplexing. Denniston 
and Page q>eak — ^perhaps over-emphatically — of "frantic incoherence", 
and emend the text. Others, including Professor Lloyd-Jones, are prepared 
to tolerate two anacoluthons, or an incomplete sentence, laigely on the 
gfrounds that this would be quite dramatic. 

I do not presume to settle a point of synt2tx on which greater experts by 
far disagree. As a lover of poetry, I have a good deal of sympathy with the 
arg^ument that the sudden breaking off of a sentence has dramatic impact. 
But that is beside the point, for I must speak here as a psychologist. 

I begin by noting that a dream is an "illogical** cacperienoe, while 
speech is a predominantly logical structure. This eiqilains why patients 
reporting their dreams often speak haltingly and grope for words. Also, the 
Choros probably heard the dream narrated by the depressed Menelaos 
(supra) — and the sentences of the depressed do tend to trail off and not to 
be completed. Hence, even though the dream is reported in the third 
person, it is not too far-fetched to suppose that the Choros' syntax was 
affected by that of the original narrator, Menelaos. I have often enough 
heard Mohave shamans — and even psycho-analysts — grope for words while 

*** Houaman coqjecturei intMtiiewe as pemiarive, lor rnvS^voMc. The conjecture ii 
gratuitous, for itsv6^uovcc, interpreted in Fraenkel's mann< r. makes excellent sense. 

Housman's conjecture is, moreover, psychologicallv redundant, for nearly all dreams arr 
persuasive wkUe they last. Exceptions to tliis rule are dreanis which the dreamer recognizes 
as dreams already while dreuning them, and to-called **dreams within dreamt". Head- 
lam's attempts to justify this emendation by citing A. Ag. 274; "Is it to persuasive dreams 
that you pay regard?" is unconvincing; the relatively sceptical Choros' cCrrrciOfi implies 
a successful deception and Klytaimestra herself brushes aside dreams as "hoUow fimciet** in 
her reply (v. 275). It is, moreover, very probable that it is Klytaimcstra's initial assertion 
(v. 273), that her proof of the fall of Troy is reliable "unless a god played me false", 
which gave the Choros the idea that she may have dreamed the kind of Zeus-scnt, 
persuanve but deceptive, dream A^unenmon had in Horn. it. 2.5 ff. Laat but not least, 
the kind of dream the Choros envisages at v. 374 would prove false and deceptive only 
a/iw awakening, when is must stand the acid test of reality, whereas Menelaos experiences 
frustration already in dream, though the sense of frustration is prolonged into the waking 
State— at idiich point the deoeitfiilnen of the vMU dream experience abo become i 
manifet. In short, the conceptual and fac tual affinity bctwrrn v. 274 and v. 420 (as 
emended by Houaman) is too flimsy to justify his unnecessary emendation of a sound text. 
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reporting their patients* dreams, particularly when, as happens in this 
instance, the dream-events take an unexpected turn. 

Another general point may also be inade. I repeatedly dted ancient 
opimons on the capacity of the tragic poets to reproduce correctly the 

disordered speech of distressed or insane persons. It is therefore probable 
that certain parts of such passages, which modern philologists treat as loci 
desperali, may be exactly what Aischylos or Euripides had written. Others 
may liave become corrupted as a result of the attempts of ancient critics 
and copyists to force an originally relatively incoherently written dis- 
course into the strait jacket of strict grammar and syntax. But I hasten to 
add that intentionally incoherent passages can easily become even more 
incoherent in the process of being copied.2C3 

What matters here is that, despite the relative incoherence of the sen- 
tence, its psychological sense is not only clear, but is not even greatly affected 
by attempts at emending the text. With this, I can now turn to the details 
of these verses. 

422: xo^piv = (sexual) joys or delights. That the context calls for a 
sexual connotation seems self-evident; that this term often has erotic 
connotations was shown by Barrett (ad E. Hipp. 513 ff., 4, p. 433). The 
word kOXd (423), meaning "the good" in general, simply extoads the 
deoeptiveness of «r0/t^ joys experienced in dream to all dnamed good and 
(deasurable experiences. This is only to be expected, for, to the Greek, 
sexual pleasure was **a good". The psycho-analyst will readily concur with 
this view. 264 

422/. : uoraidv udrrov y&p = idle, vain. The crux of the matter is that 
whereas Penelope feels cheated only on awakening after dreaming of making 
love with the absent Odysseus (Horn. Od. 20.87 ff.), Menelaos is frustrated 
already in dream, for the union is not consummated even in dream.26s 

At this point, a crudal consideration intervenes: in all classical texts 
known to me, and in many post-classical ones as well, erotic dreams are 
fiilly gratifying while thtjf last; the most conclusive example is a young 
man's dreajn about Thonis (Plu. V. Dem. 27) .^^^ The exceptions to this 
rule are the present dream and, strikingly, also the erotic dreams of other 
men about Helene.-f>7 This is not surprising in the case of a woman of whom 
Stesichoros (frr. 15, 16 P.) and others said that only her double cohabited 
with Paris (and with Deiphobos). In Greek myth and poetry, Helene is the 
kind of narcissistic, man-destroying woman (w. 689 ff.) whom her lover 
possesses the least when he enfolds her most completely.^^ No one ever 
holds vaote than her "double" in his arms. Some dim understanding of 

2<> Let anyone who doubts this try to oopy quickly a qwdmen of a sdiisophrenic 

"word salad", such as can be found in most psychiatric textbookl. 
Cp. Freud {68f p. 156, note 2 and supra). 
M>Nfazon, ad loc, aililtarily says that the disappointnient is due to Menelaos' 
pmnature awakening. Bodi mvOi^woMC and V. 486 diqifove thu. The (UMppointinent is 
part of the dream. 

Had Menelaos' dream been gratifying, the Trojan war might well have failed to take 
place. 

2" Lyc. 820 ff. (Menelaos), iia K (Paris), 171 ff. (Achilleus). 

Cp. Catullus' Lesbia, the Ahhi Provost's Manon Lescaut, P. M^rim^e's Carmen, 
etc In Horn. Od. 4.277 ff., Helene plays vocally the "double" of the wives of the men 

Uddca inride die TYqjan bone, 10 as to nalBe diem betiay dicmdva. 
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this fact may have incited Stesichoros to invent precisely a "double", rather 
than some other device which would also have exonerated Hclene in the 
eyes of posterity. And, not surprisingly, this justification — seen psycho- 
logically — condemns the shallow Helene more than could have done a tale 
of her consenting, deeply amorous elopement with Paris. The emphasis on 
this dream's deceptiveness is, thus, legitimate, especially if one ooDsidcni 
certain monuments representing male erotic dreams. A glance at the 
frontispiece of this book shows three facts. 

(1) The angle of the erect penis is quite abnormal. Instead of pointing 
upward, it is forced downward. This would not only be painful, but does 
not even fit the angle at which the erect penis is (correctly) represented on 
"obscene" vases. 

(2) No insertion has taken place, nor is it likely to occur later on. 1 he 
tip of the penis barely touches the introitus or the clitoris. 

(3) The woman's wings are almost spread, and her webbed feet are 
strongly braced. This, together with her general body posture, with the 
contraction <^ her biceps (standing for the HM^nprtsaUabU ccmtracti<m of 
the muscles of her wings) and with the play of her leg muscles, suggests that 
she is not descending upon the sleeper, but is taking to the air, leaving him. 
Also, the persisting erection suggests that she does so prematurely. 

Now. one risks misunderstanding this bas-relief if one asserts that it 
intentionally depicts the phallos for "obscene" reasons — urging perhaps 
that many genuinely obscene vases aUo show the penis jiist on the point of 
being inserted^^* — and this quite apart from the fact that vases of that 
type do not show dreams and that this bas-relief does not show an we^Unt 
insertion that will be completed. This bas-relief must be compared with 
pictures of female monsters with clawtd (or otherwise non-human) feet, 
who begin to raf>e a man in a nightmare scene. In such pictures, too, most 
of the erect penis is usually visible — and, again, not for obscene reasons. 
This manner of representing rape (in a nightmare) underscores that real 
coitus is not performed. What such vases depict (psychologically) are 
anxiety erections, leading at most to a (dream-) ejaculation ante portas — as 
in the case of Hephaistos, frustrated by the sudden disappearance or 
dematerialization of Athene, whom he was trying to rape.210 

This does not mean that erotic dreams prematurely interrupted by the 
dreamer's awakening do not exist. Such awakenings are usually due to the 
"moral" scruples of, e.g., timid and virginal adolescents. By contrast, 
when the "frustration" is due to a strong though latent hostility toward the 
(ambivalently desired and hated) dream-partner, the frustration is 
usually part of the dream : it is not caused by a premature awakening. In 
such cases, the dreamer usually wakes up only after the dream partner 
eludes him. This is deariy what happens in this instance. In frict, we learn 
that MenelaoB had almost managed to enfold Helene's vision widy through 
being told that she suddenly eluded his embrace.271 

It suffices to conclude witii the observation that the unexpected "good" 

E.g., Sphinx: lekythos, Athens National Museum, 450 Pact Kouretas {gs), on 
that vase the union is barely approadmated. 
All texts in Powdl {123). 

The same is true of various accounts of how Athene eluded Hephaistos. 
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(kdShA) is— or ii first thought to be — ^illuM»y and evanescent (Luc. Gall. 

5 f., Tim. 20, 41, etc). Mankind, the tragic species, has learned early to be 
sceptical of hope. Prometheus (A, PTgaS) takes pride in having given hope 
to mankind ; in A. Ag, 491 ff., the Chores doubts the good news that Troy 
had been taken, etc. (Vain terrors: A. Choe. 287). Polykrates' consistent 
good luck was held to foretell a final misfortune (Hdt. 3.43). The point 
need not be laboured (Luc. Gall. 25}. 

4^3: 6oic£^ 6pdv (6p9c): Whether or not one emends these words,272 
their basic psychological import remains the same: the dreamer infy 
thinks he sees something good (Helene). This excludes from the start the 
possibility that a *'real and external", i.e., Homeric^ dream-personage had 
entered Menelaos* dream. What he thinks he sees is an image of his own 
desires surfacing from his dormant mind. 

Excursus: Ihcre is nothing to impel Helene herself to intrude into 
Menelaos' dream from the outside, and no god sends her double to him. 273 
If Helene appears, it is because Menelaos wants her to appear — and 
dreams that she does. This may not fit the earliest Greek dream theory, but 
it would be well to recall that Aischylos wrote psychologically plausible — 
and therefore great — ^poetry. He did not try to provide case material 
illustrating a Greek treatise on oneiromancy. That is one reascm why this 
dream deviates so much from routine Gredc literary and "dieam-book** 
types of dreams, and why it is so close to real dreams. 

Now, the capacity of men to invite and even to provoke their own 
dreams (55, pp. 1 10, 294) is attested by tragedy (E. Ale. 354 fl.), incuba- 
tion rites {igy 57, 84, ijg), clinical experience, and even by such sayings 
as: "dream brings counsel" or "I'll sleep on it". 274 

But, onoe one admits that Helene appeared to Menelaos in dream in 
response to his unconscious wishes, one must admit that she eluded his 
dream-embrace in accordance with another of his wishes. This makes it 
impossible to appeal to the Greek theory of the externality and autonomy 
of dream figures, in order to C9q>lain Helene*s flight in this extraordinarily 
plausible dream. Her appearance cannot even be attributed to love 
magic. No such magic is mentioned and, had it been used, it would 
probably have brought back the real Helene and not her drearn-iinage. 
Also, had a magician tried to evoke only Helene's phantom — ^to furnish an 
erotic dream to Menelaos — that dream would not have been a frustrating 
onc.»5 

Above all, though Aischylos no doubt knew the theory of the autonomy 
of dream-visioiiB, he was great enough a poet to sense that the behaviour of 

272 60KUV 6pav (Fraenkel, Mazon) ; SokOv (Smyth, GroeneboMn) ; 5okoOvO' tpijf 
(Dcnniston and Page, Page, Thomson). 

"i Let it not be ai^ed that a god caused this dreun, so at to incite Mendaot to start 
the war of Troy which, in accordance with Zeus' will, is to destroy the race ofhcpoes 
{C/pr./r. I, Allen). Neither the lUad nor Helene's conduct at Troy suggest tins. 

*** Wfaetfier the dream Is wish fulfillment (Freud, 66), problem solving (Rivers, izy) or 
reality testing (French, 63), it is evident that one dreams of something because one con- 
sciously or unconsciously wishes to dream of it, cp. infra. 

In the £urydike myth the gift is real enough — ^it is Orpheus' breach of one of the 
conditions of die gift whidi cancels it. Gp. a Mohave Indian Orpheus and Eurydike 
type of myUi (m). 
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such apparitions fitted the irrational and unconscious wishes of the 
dreamer in every respect. If he knew that Menelaos' desire invited Helene 
into his drcam,276 then he must have sensed also that it was Menelaos' 
anger that put her to flight, because this insight underlies the theory of the 
alUgtd autonomy of drtam personagifs. The Greeks, like everyone else {loi), 
had bad dreams, and dreams which ran counter to the dreamer's con- 
jOMtf wishes. I will deal with this problem in the last section of this 
chapter. 

424: irapo^A^acoc 8i<it xepwv = (slip) aside, out of his arms. As noted, 
the twice-mentioned deceptiveness (422 f.) of the joy suggests that the 
dream embrace was not consummated. 277 Now, were Helcnc a dream- 
sending, her flight might conceivably reflect her own wish to tantalize 
Menelaos. But this is clearly an endogenous dream, even by strict Greek 
Standards. This means, in plain language, that Helene*s image does not 
flee but is put to flight by Menelaos himself: his desire brings her into the 
dream as his anger expels her from it, b$fm the imion is consummated. 
I have already noted that "unvililying" (<S^i56pouc) (v. 412) reflects the 
ambivalence of Menelaos: love and hate ah*xist in a waking state. In 
dream, these contradictory sentiments 2L^^t2iT successively : love and longing 
cause Helene to appear in the dream, but a surge of hatred forces her to 
vanish before the union is consummated — for, as everyday ex|>ericnce 
shows, attempts to cohabit with a resented person often fail. In this 
instance we need not content ourselves with guessing: v. 419 (all libido has 
gone to wrack and ruin) practically says: Menelaos is inade impotent by 
his anger. This also explains Helene's '*fllght*': it enables Menelaos* 
(temporary) impotence not to become manifest in dream. 

It is, moreover, psychologically only to be expected that a "justifiable** 
dislike (v. 412), which is denied an outlet in waking life, will find an 
expression in dream, though without an awareness that the dream events 
have any nexus with the inhibited resentment. Therefore Menelaos dreams 
that Helene eludes him, but is unable to grasp that it is his hatred that puts 
her to flight In dream. 

The fi^t that, in dream, Menelaos does not overtly bid Helene to be 
gone — ^that she urns to escape of her own volition — ^is not only prc^erly 
dreamlike, but fits particularly well into a dream about a woman like 
Helene, who, being frustrating in reality, is made to be frustrating also in 
dream. 279 Better still, by causing Helene to escape him also in dream, 
Menelaos manages to acquire yet another grievance.^ Otherwise ex- 

As the hunger of Penelope's loins invited Odysseus into her dream — for the hunger of 
her soul shoukl not be ove r e stim ated {s8). 

377 For a drunk's futile gntbbiiig at a flute girl, q>. Luc. 77m. 55. 

In E, Tr., Menelaos* hatred precedes the resurgence of his love f supra l 

A psycho-analytical anecdote will highlight this. An old maid dreams tiiat a visibly 
aroused nude man is approaching her bed. She timidly asks him: **Wliat will you do to 
me?" The man replies: "I don't know, lady — this is your dream!" 

The Greek tyrant, Dionysios (Plu. V. Dion. 9.5), could, like any primitive, blame, in 
a waking state, those who harmed him in his dream {8», p. 129 f.). But even modern 
**llormab" sometimes take a dislike to those who, in their dreams, have harmed or 
frustrated them. That some patients blame their analyils for what their analysts "did" 
to them HI thtir dreams is well known. 
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pressed, the dream recon&ms Menelaos* self-defimtum as a noble and 
devoted victim.^^ 

The point need not be laboured : the amorous but still resentful Mene- 
laos first brings Helene into his dream and then txpels her from it. And, by 

dreaming that she chides him, he 

(a) repeats the real desertion in dream. 

(b) makes Helene responsible also for his dream frustration, 

(c) accumulates new grievances against her, and 

(d) manages to conceal from himself his rejection of the faithless 
Helme. 

One thing is clear: in the described dream(s), the vision escapes — ^it 
does not change shape during the dream.2>2 That change takes place here 
only between successive dreams. 

425: p^^ocKEv ovfic = gone is the vision. The wording recalls pi^ocKEV 
^(iJKpa (v. 407), which describes the eloping Helene's light, carefree step. 
Both expressions evoke the image of a casual, thoughtless evanescence. 
Neither the real Helene nor her dream double are burdened by scruples 
over the grief llieir vanishing causes. The day residue of this dream detail is 
the real Helene's elopement. 

But this expression may also have another dimension. It may hint at the 
totally persuasive (A. Ag, 274) feeling 6i the inevitability of even the most 
outlandish dream sequences. However strange a turn dream-events take, 
m dream they seem inescapable. The sudden statement : "gone is the vision", 
creates a feeling of finality, which the next words further reinforce. ^83 

42§: oO pEOucrepov is alleged to ha\ e two possible meanings. It goes 
without saying that the choice one makes will radically affect the meaning 
of V. 426. 

(1) Forthwith is wholly present-centred. It excludes neither a bleak, 
dreamless future, nor the recurrence of similar dreaim* Its sole mcnt is 
that it conjures up well the feeling of inevitability so common in dream. 
This alternative needs no further scrutiny, for it obliges one to hold that v. 

426 describes an absurdity (see end of next section). 

(2) Never again does open a vista on the future, however bleak it may be. 

It expresses a typical mourning reaction, closely paralleling the ou . . . 
5euTepov (never again) fHom. //. 23.46) of the mourning Achilleus. But 
it is important that Achilleus only claims that none of his future sorrows 
will affect him as deeply as his grief over Patroklos' death. The "never 
again" is only qualitative: it concerns the unique intensity of an cx- 

^* Let it not be amwcrcd that this is not a Greek stance. 1 he maxim tiiat one should do 
die greatcit good to one's frieiids and the greatest harm to one's Ibci would not have been 
invented, had no Greek been sufficiently masochistic to turn the other cheek: Sokrates 
proclaimed that it is better to suffer than to do injustice. But this "moral victory" further 
depredates Helene and sadistically heaps ooals of fireonher head. Itpennits Mendaos to 
deny his latent anger: in this respect, one deals here with the wcU-known 'invcnlon <rf 
afifects" in dream {66, pp. 471 ff.). 

^ As noted above, Arist insam, 458b20 ff. refers to a change of the dream imagery 
M a%vakeninf (retroactive fidsification? secondary elaboration?). 

In Greek thought, there seems to be little difference between "leaving" and "being 
left by" a dream or by something comparable to a dream. Luc. Gall. 6 says that when the 
eyes are with the sweetness of a dream it is hard to wake up. But Luc Cont. 1 7 says 
diat nan kms life as if it were a draun. 
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perience. Achilleus' "never again" forces one to ask here the crucial 
question: just what is it that will "never again" happen? 

The notion that a man in Mcnelaos' position would never again have 
any kind of dream about Hclcne is absurd even in terms of daily experience. 
It is also contradicted by the text: in v. 420 6v£ip6<pavToi is in the plural — 
though only one Helene appears in the dream. A. PV 645 provides the 
due to this plural : 6vf eic (visions) is in the plural, though there is only one 
dream-speaker in each of lo's repetitive dreams. In both instances, the 
plurals indicate the nptaUd appearance of the personage in recurrent 
dreams (chap. 2). 

But if Menelaos has repeated dreams of Helene, the "never again" — 
like that of Achilleus — can apply only to some degradation of future dream 
experiences, most probably through a deterioration of Hclene's dream 
image,284 In short, deceptive as Menelaos' described dream is, his future 
ones will be worse, of which more anon. 

The sense "never again" also has a purely literary advantage. Unlike 
"forthwith**, it explahis why v. 426 is the last to deal with the man 
Me nelaos; with v. 437 Aischylos turns to the sorrows of the household and 
of all Greeks caught in the turmoil of the Trojan war. 

426: General Sense. Most scholars deem this verse to be more or less cor- 
rupt. Even Fracnkel, who is almost willing to accept it as transmitted, 
feels that an emendation of the last word would help matters. Others 
propose more radical measures. 

Though there is, I think, no precedent for sucii an approach, I propose 
to tackle v. 426 by pretending momenUaily that it has dropped out of the text 
altogether, and by trying to conjecture its probable conceptual content 
ex mhUo,^ 

(I) If ou meOOct^kw means "forthwith", v. 426 can concern only the 
dream vision's manner of vanishing or else Menelaos' immediate reaction to 
this disappearance. But since — certain editors and LSJ notwithstanding — 
it does not have that meaning, this alternative need not be considered. 

(II) "Never again" permits various conjectures. 

(1) Menelaos will never again dream of Helene. 1 his conjecture has 
already been discarded on both psychological and textual grounds. 

(2) Kfenelaos will repeatedly have the same dream, feeling Meh time 
that Helene*s vision has eluded him for ever. I doubt that Aischylos would 

have led up to such a meaning by "never again". Two commonplace 
psychological observations also militate against this view. 

(a) Since each successive recurrent dream uses as a day residue the 
preceding day's (variable) experiences, no two of a series of recurrent 
dreams can be totally alike a fact even psycho-analysts seldom stress sufficiently. 

(b) While having a recurrent dream, one is usually aware, already in 
dream, that one has had that dream befiwe and knows its general *out- 

^ Admetos, whose situation is different, doe* not expect hii purely palliative dreams of 

Alkestis to deteriorate (E. Ale. 348 ff.). 

2*' For three other consecutive plural datives, Professor Fracnkel kindly referred me to 
A. Sept. 747 f. 

^ I bave tried to infer the genera] content of the genuiiidy miaing reply to E. At. 
1900 from its on Agaue (^). 
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come. This makes a total "never again*' reaction m dream improbable.^ 

(3) Menelaos' future dreams will be even more disappoindzig or even 
worse. Atossa*s dream is clearly the last and the most traumatic of an 
increasingly upsetting series of anxiety dreams (chap. i). This proves that 
the gradual degradation of recurrent dreams was known to Aischylos. 
I therefore feel that, both philoiogically and psychologically, the most 
plausible hypothesis is that Menelaos' future dreams of Helene will be 
even more disappointing because Helenis image wiU become degraded*^ 

These considerations are made very plausible indeed (infra) by a 
fiunous precedent fiv such a dream deterioration: by Achilleus* dream of 
the dead Patroklos. In Hom. R. 23.65 ff., Achilleus sees in dream a perfect 
double of Patroklos as he once was : lively and handsome. But the moment 
he attempts to touch him, Patroklos' glorious double turns into a smoke-like, 
feeble, gibbering shade, such as inhabits Hades in the Odyssey (bk. 11). 
How degraded such shades are, is best shown by their similarity to the 
non-aggressive insane.289 The blood-sated ghost of Odysseus' mother is at 
first also lifelike, but the moment her son seeks to clasp her, she too de- 
teriorates into a typical, wretched shade (Horn. Od, 1 1.204). 

I cannot stop to clarify the psychological reasons for this degradation of 
Patroklos* double and of Odysseus' temporarily reanimated mother. 
I simply note that both become degraded when the men indirectly re- 
sponsible for their death seek to touch them. I cite these incidents only to 
show that the degradation of dream-doubles and their like goes back at 
least as far as Homeros. Clinical examples of the deterioration, in dream, 
of the image of unfaithful loved women also exist. 2*0 

A New Emendation of v. 426 is advanced conditionally. It can be dis- 
pensed with i/one accepts Franz's translation of that verse — though nol of 
06 MiOOcnpov as "nicht zum zweiUn Mai" — and if: 

(a) one emphasizes "beflilgelt'* and 

(b) bears in mind that the German word "Gang" can mean not only 

A patient reported a recurrent childhood dream, patterned upon the Tarzan stories. 
Lions pursued him and great apes rescued him. But tfie details were diflerent each time 
and he recalled being curious in each dream how he would be rescued Urn time. A Greek, 
wbo knew the Eldctra myth and had seen A. Choe., would have been similarly eager to 
discover how things would be done in S. El. or in E. El. I often wonder whether the idea 
of the theatre was inspired by dreams, which are, in a way, private dramatic performances. 

The cauMB and dream-consequencet of Menelaos* ambivaknoe are described in 
oomiectioii with v. 404. 

"■•Horn. Od. 20.345 ff,, Hom. h. Ven. 233 ff., etc. (supra). 

**A man, wantonly deserted by his beautiful and beloved girl-friend, had at first 
drauiN gveatf y icaemMIn g that of Mendaos. But, as tfane went by and Ihe giri even made 

an attempt to harm him, her appearance in dream began to deteriorate. His most striking 
dream during this period was the following: he set out to visit the girl who, in his dream, 
was imprisoned. After many difficulties and a protracted argument with the female prison- 
director, he was permitted to see her in a hug(^ enq>ty, domed, cement rotunda, whose 
windows (in the dome) were obstructed by heavy steel mesh. The girl herself had greatly 
changed. Emaciated and rouged, she resembled a middle-aged streetwalker and wore 
only a poisoa-green, dirty bildni of sleazy, artificial tilk. (This image was inspired by a 
book illustration, which the dream abo degraded.) In dream the girl's manner was, 
moreover, so vulgar, provocative and sulky that the dreamer cut the conversation short 
and left almost at once. I wonder whether Denniston and Page's notion that irevOt^uovcc 
fefan to a tearfully rqpentant Hdene does not reflect a rdativdy comet 
«if die mfaning of v. 406, onmeoiidy inqiuted to v. 400. 
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"the going" but also, very strictly: the gait, the characteristic manner of 

someone's progression. 

Disregarding Franz's translation of the last two words of the preceding 
verse, he wrote: Das (nie wieder) befliigelt nachschwebt dem Gang des 
Schlummers. (My itaUcs.) : Which never again winged floats-after the 
going (= gait) of dumber. 

So emphasized, the translation can imply that Helene will never re- 
appear wmgtdtjhaimg (like Sleep), but may very well reappear wmgUss and 
therefore unable to ''float*' after Sleep and in the of Sleep. 

liViis interpretation of Franz's translation is accepted, no emendation is 
necessitated by psychiatric considerations reinforced by ordinary ex- 
perience. But, since Fraenkel rejects it, only the emendation I advance in 
the following pages fits the experiences of those who were deserted and 
therefore also the psychiatric considerations derived from a study of such 
human exptenences. This should be borne in mind, in appraising the 
validity of my conjecture. 

As to the autlumhip of the emendation: I evolved the nolum that v. 436 
should mean ''winged fellow (adopt) die 'gait* of ^hep", but the drrftmg 
of die actual emendation is due to Professor K. J. Dover. He comments: 
"no one would worry if the movement of a bird were so described." For 
the short last syllable he quotes A. Ag. w. 208 and 239. 

426: The Retroactive Model: This much-discussed verse has, so far as 
I know, never been scrutinized in the light of £. Rh. 2 1 1 if. 

-rerpcicTrovA; miJi'icopon 

AOkou K^eudov TToAeiiioic 6uceup6T0v, 
T<i9poic TnK&iQiv K.T.A.. 

Dolon, proposing to spy on the Greeks, clad in a wolfskin, says: "four- 
footed I will imitate the wolf's gait, to the enemies undiscemible, the 

trenches approaching", etc. 

I begin with the external similarities between A. Ag. 426 and the first 
four words of the Euripidean text. 

( I ) Both opening words refer to a manner of progression (winged, four- 
legged), whidi approximates a nsn-human way of looomotioa: diat of a 
"biid"»» or a wolf. 

(3) The second word has in both cases tlie fbnction of a verb in the 
fiiture tense, which relates this unusual "gait" to what comes after. 

(3) The third word is, in both instances, in the genitive and stands for 
a "species" in general: the wolf, the sleep ("Sleep"). 

(4) The fourth words actually have the same root: kMeuO-. In £. Bh. 
212, it clearly denotes the woIPs species-characteristic gait. 

(5) I hold V. 426 to refer to a degradation of Helene's dream image, and 
note that E. Rh. 2 1 1 f. manifestly refers to the "degradadon" of Dolon into 
a wolf 

(6) In both cases there is deception: incipient dream-joys and plans of 
spying both fail. 

Some indirect similarities may also be listed: 

"* On winged Sleqv cp. Sauer ap. las, s.v. Hypnoa; on Hypnw as a turd, cp, Honu 
Jl 14.090. 
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(1) The disappearance of Hdene'sdnamHlKmble and perhaps even the 
mn^reappearance of her imliaUy Umely dream-self are partly replicated by 
the non-reobgnizabllity, the non-discemibility of the disguised Dolon. 

(2) The meaning of 67ra5oTc (diraSoOc*) = to follow ( = to get close), 
is also present in E. Rft. 213: Dolon will approach the Greek trenches. 

So many similarities are not likely to be accidental. Moreover, the 
radical Euripidean transformation of the Aischylean image and of its 
context (dream into spying) is just what one expects to happen when a 
great poet's veise resonates — perhaps unwittingly — in the back of the 
mind of one <^his peers.^ 

Let us now wrwmine the individual words of v. 436 in the lij^t of the 
Euripidean "model" — the **oopy*' serving to clarify the meaning of the 
corrupt original. 

^26: -TTTEpoTc is almost the only word that could refer directly to some 
future change in Helene's dream shape. It is usually held to be a dative of 
manner: winged = by means of wings. But J. Franz translates: befiiigelt = 
winged, treating it as the equivalent of what, in English, would be a past 
participle, used as an adjective. (Winged dream: Luc. Gall, 6; cp. £. 
Phem, 1545.) 

If so, the future dreams eould be about an wmmgtd (win^ess) Hdene. 
This would satisfy the demand that the verse should hint at a deteriora- 
tion. It is obviously not possible to survey here all beings or things 
imagined as winged by the Greeks. I concede that some monsters were 
winged, as were the doubles of the dead — but add at once that not all the 
bloodless, gibbering shades in Hades seem winged in the Nekyia (Horn. 
Od. 1 1 ) . I am therefore inclined to imagine Patroklos' initial dream-double 
as winged, but becoming wingless as it deteriorates into a smoke-like shade 
and slips away. But whether I am right or wrong in making this assump- 
tion does not greatly afiect the present discussion. 

Gases in which wings betoken beauty are fairly common. Like Pegasos, 
the Alkmanian dream-horse, whose beauty surpasses that of all others, is 
winged (Alcm. Parth. Jr, 1.49 P). The Erinyes' lack of wings seems part of 
their monstrousness— precisely in Aischylos {Eum. 250). The Pelciades, 
whose weight increases the burden their father Atlas must bear, are wing- 
less (A.yr. 312N2), though in ordinars' tradition they are winged doves. 
Last, but not least, "winged" is a common Homeric laudatory epithet for 
words.2** 

All tilings considered, the emphasis in this verse seems to be on: (never 
again) imnjgied,^ This does not exclude the textually and psychologically 
valid infi^nce that Menelaos will have future dreams of a wingless 
(deteriorated, perhaps shade-like) Helene.^^ 

*»*On the enor orammung that a great poet like Euripides would «HmU]f echo con- 
crete events instead of radically transmuting them, cp. (j/). 

It is a curious coincidence that the moment his mother's shade eludes his embrace, 
Odysseus addresses her in (formulaic) winged (-irrEp^Evra) words (Horn. Od. 11.204). 
Ck>iild some dim memory of this passage have contributed, through free association, to the 
shaping of this Aischylean text ? Such things can regularly be observed even in the didactic 
psycho-analysis oT gifted and normal candidates. 

The Gredc language tends to emphasize the first word. 
^ Bidich (/^) undenooies the affimt^ between the dad and 
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One may sum up by saying that one purpose of repetitive dreams is to 
master a trauma. Unlike what the sleep therapy of pilots of crashed 
bombing planes sought to achieve {94), the best way for Menelaos to 
master his trauma is to degrade Helene in dream, until she becomes 
undesirable. And that would easily happen if her initially winged, lovely 
dream-double became, like Patroklos' double, degraded into a (wingUss) 
gibbering shade. Hiis would fit Menelaos' latent anger (involving death 
wishes) quite as much as the word irEv6^(iovec applied to the dream 
apparitions (420). 

Last but not least, the supernatural, "ethereal" winged beauty of 
Helene in the initial dream (-series?), itself reveals destructive wishes. Not 
only do some schizophrenics, haunted by hidden aggressivity, give 
"ethereal" responses to the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), but a 
moment's reflection shows that idealization is, in the last resort, a mani- 
festation of hostility: it u a rejection of the real beloved, as ske isJ^ 

426: 6iTa6oIc, transmitted by the manuscripts, is deemed acceptable by 
Fraenkel. It yields the sense: "following the ways of sleep".^ But Dobree's 
widely accepted emendation 6-TTa5oOc' gives the sense : "following on wings 
the ways of sleep".^* One of the difficulties here is the fact that 6ttcx5oIc is 
related to a large number of words having other forms^ — a point I can- 
not discuss here. 

Fraenkel objects to oTraSoOc' on the groiuids that this verb should govern 
the person or thing followed and not its path. But Denniston and Page hold 
that such an extension needs no defence. The problem disappears if 
K^eSiOoic (K^eueo) means not "path" but "^at7'*-^liich is a "thing", 
that can be "followed" only by imitating it. The sense "to follow" = "to 
imitate, to do like", becomes defensible if keXeOOoic (icAsuOa) (emended) 
means: "gait" or '^manner of moving". This does not even require a radical 
extension of the basic moaning of the word transmitted as diraSoic.^*^ 
And, on the whole, it is safer to extend slightly the nuance of a word than to 
widen a grammatical rule, especially here, where TTrepoic (if correct) is 
a dative of manner. 

Vcrnant (rjf), p. 257) stresses that one can always discern Persephone lurking behind 
Helene; the nexus between the two is also highlighted by ihc laci that buili had been 
abducted. Hdene nwy even have Airther corniectmni widi die dead: linoe D. Ghryi. or. 
11.40 says that Helene did not sail. Bowra (il') ( one ludcs that Hermes carried her off 
through the airs. But, unlike other Olympians, the winged Hermes psychagogos {125) 
carried (guided) only the dead. If Hermes did carry Helene off, she must be imagined as a 
ghostly double. I have also considered a (new) alternative: Helene went to Egypt by 
using the tunnel Proteus had dug from Egypt to Thrace under the sea floor (Lyc. iao)> 
This, too, would make her like unto ghosts, who notoriously dwell underground. 

X This » strikingly confirmed by die ccmunonplace findhig that some men **ideaUze*' 
and matemalize their 'Tbdkwed" wives to the point of being impotent with them — but not 
with "degraded" harloli (70). This, of oouTse, serves the purpose of frustrating the 
"idealized" wife. 

LSJ ibid. Professor T>loyd-Jones ngrees that 6Tra5ouc* is probably right. 

^* £.g., with iiTopai. I note a curious coincidence: In X. An. 7.3^3, this verb is linked 
with hooQnints: cupt^ tOv Tirmnv liraeSc » loUow the tnadcs ct hones. 

"0 Cp. LSJ s.v. hm n.4, which cites Pi. 0. 2.22: (this saying) befits; Pi. 0. 13.47: 
suitable ; PI. Lg. 6330: agreeing with; PL JL 4o6d: the like to these; PL Lg* 8350: follow the 
voice of reason. 
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In ihort, thane is much to mfmmfaid 6irofioOc*, especially if the whole 
vene is held to refer to some marmtr of being or of behaving (in aooofdanoe 
with a model) that will not happen again.^oi 

But a word may be said about translations which make the dream 
(-vision) a "companion of sleep". So far, I have found only one hterary 
text affirming the existence of such a companionship. In Luc. bis accus. i, 
Dream stays awake with Sleep and is Sleep's interpreter. But the notion 
that ''wings" (whose?) are Sleep's "companions" seems difficult to enter- 
tain — particularly since Sleep is represented as winged for more often than 
is Dream. 

It is also worth noting that, in literary texts, the wings of Dream and its 
flying are mentioned far more often in connection with the Dream's 

sudden vanishing^^^ than in connection with its appnoth* This does not /fww 
that Aischylos did no/ visualize Dream a/7/7roat:Az;2^onwingS,asdoesS]eq>— 
but it is another little thing to give one pause. 

It also seems very hard to reconcile the notion that dream might follow 
Sleep ^oi>i^ away — yet the (tome unacceptable) conception of "forthwith" 
(supra) would require one so to visualize things. So far as I am able to 
determine, up to Aischylos' time sleep and droim either departed simul- 
taneously, or else the dream ended btfm sleep departed. As repeatedly 
noted, even Aristotdes did not speak ofa continuation of the drnm after 
one y/nke^ up: he spoke only of die trmi^fmnaiim of the dream images into 
other images. In short, I do not see how one can accept "forthwith" 
(depart) and imagine sleep departing (ceasing) before the dream departs. 
I hardly need to add that I make this point not in order to clarify further 
what V. 426 says, but to muster another argument against the "forthwith" 
(departs) conception. 

^6: OiTvou =s of sleep. This word could be capitalized, to denote Sleep 
pcTMolfied or the God of sleep. But it is not indispensable to do so, for the 
oonteart shows that some gentral characteristic of sleep is meant. Now, in 
descriptions quite as much as in plastic rqpresentations, the god Sleep is 
most often delicately-winged : his flight is a gentle floating (Hes. 7%. 763, 
etc.).^°^ In short, Sleep has a characteristic "gait" both in its approach and 
in its departure. Also, even though Dream (-personages) and Sleep are not 
the same, one cannot imagine dream-personages tramping heavy-footed in 
the wake of dream's light, floating approach or departure. 

This, admittedly, does not compel us to visualize all dream-personages as 
winged, though winged dream-beings are far from rare.^M 

Kit I bold that Hdene's image in this dream ir winged, loir I have noted 
above that certain monimients show dreamers seduced or raped by 
wtngtd female creatures. But there is an even weightier argument in sup- 
port of my view, provided by the learned, versifying librarian Lykophrou, 

As Deimiston and Page point out, the "never again" of V. 485 automaticany inpliei 
the future, so that there is no need for a futxirc participle. 

Luc. Gall. 6. Compare the slow-footed approach and swift departure of Riches 
(Luc Tbn. 90, 95, 99), Kvliidi are oonpared to Dreams. (Luc. Tim. 90, 41.) 

Cp. also Sauer, ap. isg, s.v. Hypnos. 
''^Alcm. Parthen. fr. 1.49 P: winged dream horse (Bowra; I concur, for "under the 
littU stones" makes little seme: it would aot even suffice to make Dream a chthonian) j 
PlMnUos' double (nqpra)* etc 
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who almost certainly had the correct text before him, and — better still — all 
of whose images are deliberately derivative, since they are parts of a series of 
poetic puzzles, meant to challenge sophisticates. 

Lykophron split up the imagery of A. Ag. 420-426 into three, partly 
overlapping, images: 

(1) Paris' dreamlike, empty-armed embrace of Helene's traditional 
double (ii2 ff.)- Significantly, v. 112 contains the equivalent of both the 
Aisch'^ean oO ueSOcrepov and the Homeric oO . . . SeOnpov: never again 
(SeOrEpov . . . ouk) . 

(2) Achilleus' distracting and frustrated dream of Heiene (171 ff.). 

(3) Menelaos' yearning for the wingtd phantom (fdcfja irTT)v6v) of his 
elusive Heiene (820 ff.). 

Precisely because Lykophron is derivative, I conclude that the text he 
had before him must have suggested that Helene's {Jirst dream-) image was 
winged, and moved in a manner resembling the gait {^^ allure") of sleep. 

This brings me to the last word. 

4a6: mAiOOoic (codd.), Fraenkd holds, is the original seat of corrup- 
tion: he feels that some copyist had read the word dK6Xou6oc, perhaps in 
a gloss; Thomson (ad loc.) points out that, in codex Tr., dKoAouOoic is 
actually written above drraSoIc — and ockoAouOeco and related words do 
imply: conforming to. Hence, Fraenkel may well be right in holding that 
the corruption began with KeAeu0oic — but not the way he visualizes it. 

Before discussing this matter, I note that I cannot find any trace any- 
where of Sleep having a road, a path or even a wake of its own. There are 
no data tiiat would permit one to ascribe a path to Sleep— or, Ibr that 
matter, to Dream, llie people of dreams do have a country of their own 
and true dreams do emerge from the Gates of Hom and false ones bom the 
Gates of Ivory. But these data do not authorize (me to claim that Dream — 
let alone Sleep — has a road or path of its own, not even in the elusive 
tense in which one can speak of the "road" of migrating wild geese. 

What Sleep does have is something else, that the word idXeu6oc does, in 
fact, also denote : a mode of walking, a gait, or, more generally in meta- 
phor: a way or course (of doing). It has ihcU sense in £. Rh. 211 precisely 
yAuut an imitation of the wolf's gait is described.308 The last word should 
therefore be kI^suOoe— fer the last syllable need not be long,*» though 
opinion on this point is far firom unanimous.^ 

At any rate, I find the image evoked by the sense "path" or **wakc" 
(Mazon) aesthetically less appealing that the sense "gait", "manner of 
moving". Above all, the latter gives a sense which is in better conformity 
with the dream experiences of real abandoned husbands or lovers and also 
with the psycho-analytical theory of frustration dreams caused by deser- 
tion. 

I therefore hold that Ki^fuOa refers to Dream's winged "gait", which 

M> nT p AiTo w umi^coMot/XOKov idXiuBoir h fouT'fiiotedly I will imitate the wolf's gait 
(nipra). 

»wCp. A. Ag. 208, 428 (K.J.D.). 

I note a curious detail : Fraenkel tentatively thought of emending kiA<06oic into 
mMtoa (eaempli gratia). Now, in the rdevant E. Rh. passage (v. 213) one findi Tdfpoic 
ntM^ow as approaching the trenches. Did the sonorities of this Euripidean passage 
reverbcnte fidntly md wnoiMii^ in Fraenkd's mind, or is it a mere coincidence? 
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Hdenc's wini^tess, degraded image will never again be able to assume in 
MendaoB* fiiture dreams of her. 

But I recall, once more, that this tentative emendation is not indis- 
pOttMe if, in Franz's translation, one accentuates b^Ugelt and nachscAuw^/ 
and takes Gang to refer to sleep's (winged) "gait" (manner of progres- 
sion) in short, if one holds that these words indicate precisely what will 
"never again" happen in Menelaos' dreams of the flighty Helene. For my 
part, I insist only on this meaning of v. 426 and leave it to better gram- 
marians to decide whether the un-emended verse can — as Franz ap{>ears 
to think— have thai meaning. As for the non-Hellenist reader, he should 
bear in mind that great Hellenitts often disagree about the grammatical 
acoeptaUlity of a d^cult passage. 

426: Summary, If this verse is to match the perfect clinical appropriate- 
ness of the sixteen preceding lines, it must mean : (never again) will Helene, 
appearing in future dreams, have the lovely, winged "allure" (gait) of 
sleep. This sense is also that of a palaeographically possible emendation : 
TTT^pcoT' 6-rra5o0c' Ottvou KeAeuOa, which I like but neither strongly 
advocate nor really question.3* 

At any rate, the proposed sense has a proper Aischylean "density" and 
the difficulties one has with (''mental") punctuation in connection with 
"never again*' tend to suggest that Aischylos condensed, as was his wont, a 
great deid into a very few words. 



Cmidiuimis 

The source of Greek— and other— theories and beliefi affirming the 
externality and autonomy of dream personages is the— perh^ unwitting 
— attempt to explain why, for example in "bad" dreams, the behavioiur of 
dream personages fits neither the dreamer's rational expectations nor his 
conscious wishes, and also why some dreams are "deceitfuF'.^io Needless 
to say, a dream can be considered "deceitful" only if one generally 
expects dreams to be veridical. 3ii Some groups which, unlike the Greeks, 
who see-sawed between a completely ordered and a relatively capricious 
conception of the universe, believed in a perfectly ordered universe, re- 
solved the problem of such perplexing dreams in two ways: 

(z) They postulated that all dreams mean something, but that one is 
often unable to discern their meaning (4^), or 

(2) They held that aU dreams mean the opposite of what they stem to 

Fracnkci ciics the translation, but does not interpret it. 

The oiain reason for my hesitation is that dira&oCc' governs here an "internal accusa- 
tive", which can cover a multitude of sins, especially when proposed as an emendation. 
One of my eminent adviaen holds the emendation to begrainniatiiBMUy inqxanble; anodier 
holds it to be correct. 

Deceitful dreams: Horn. B. 3.t AT.; Horn. Od. 19.560 ff. Pktxnetheus daiint to have 
been the first to distinguish true dreams from false ones. [A. PF484 ff., cp. (#0).] 

5" This problem is linked with the obser\'ation that one tends to negate sense experiences 
which dd not fit one's criteria of what is "possible". Tius sometimes leads to faussc non- 
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mcan.312 In certain respects this theory of the meaning of dreams has 
marked afiinities with a radically pessimistic conception of life and fate.3i3 

At any rate, the (ireeks were unable to take the decisive step of con- 
cluding, like Freud, that dream fig^ures behave in accordance with the 
dreamer's unconscious — ^i.e., repressed and denied — wishes which, by defini- 
tion, are flagrantly incompatiblt with his conscious desires. Indeed} were it 
otherwise, such wishes would not be repressed and would therdfore not 
need to find an outlet and a gratification in dream. For man does not 
dream what no part of his self does not desire, be it but unconsciously, and 
much against his conscious will.3i4 

Greek myths present Mcnelaos as a conflict-torn, indecisive man. The 
dream Aischylos attributed to him suits such a man perfectly. It begins 
with a near-complete fulfillment of his conscious wish to hold Hclene in 
his arms, but ends with the fulfillment of his unconscious, angry wish to 
cast Helene out of his life. 

In saying this, I do not suppose for a moment that Aischylos figured out 
all this conscaously, in pursuit of an artistic oljective. Here, as dsewhere, 
Sophokles' appraisal of Aischylos strikes the right note: Aischylos did the 
light thing, often without knowing why and how he did it. (Athen. 
I0428F.) That is the hallmark of every great poet 
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KAYTAIMHCTPAC EIA60AON (Vr. 94-116) 

(Klytaimestra's ghost appears on-stagc and reproaches the sleeping 
Erinyes.) 

6p8rrE irAriydc TdoSe KopSiac 60ev. (Hennaim) 103 
[She continues to reproach them.] 

6vap ydp Oiific vOv l^urmii^cTpa kc^. i 16 

XOPOC 

(puyuoc.) 

KAYTAIMHCTPAC EIAOOAON 

UupiT* ov, dvfip 5* oixerai 9Euycov Trp6cco' 

9{Aoi ydp eIciv ouk Ipoic irpocEiKOTEC. 

XOPOC 

(my^oc.) lao 

KAYTAIMHCTPAC E1A6>A0N 

ftyotf Oirvcboceic hoO MononcHjeu: ir&Ooc* 

90VEOC 5' *Opicnic TfJo8e |it)tp6g ofjffrrm, 

XOPOC 

(dyii6c.) 

KAYTAIMHCTPAC EIACOAON 

(ipjEic, CnrvcbccEic" oOk dvacrricT] Tcrxoc; 

Ti coi TTCTTpooTai TTpoy^jia ttXt^v leir/ixv KOCKOt; 125 

XOPOC 

(c&yudc.) 

KAYTAIMHCTPAC EIACOAON 
Onvoc irdvoc te Kupioi cwcoiidroi 
SEtvfjc 5paafiadvi)c £g^pocMGa; pivoc. 

XOPOC 

(tiuyiioc SittXoOc o^uc.) 

Aap^ Xape Aa^E Aa^^, 9pAjou. 130 

KAYTAIMHCTPAC EIACOAON 

dvo^ SidbMEtc Ot^po, KXocyyaivsic 8* dmp 

kOcov |j£pi|ivo(v o<hroT' ii^iruv it6vou. 

t( 8p^; dincTG», uii*! ge viwjrrco Tr6voc, 

imB* dyvoi\cqc irfwia lioAdoxOEtc* Ormp. 

dAyi|Cov f^irocp iv5(Koic 6vEi5Eciv. 135 
(Vv. 136-139: further reproach and incitement to the pursuit. Kly- 
taimestra's ghost vanishes.) 
XOPOC 

(Vv. 140-154: the Erinyes wake up and encourage each other to wake 
up. They feel hurt because Orestes escaped them while they slept. They 
blame Apollon, who protects Orestes.) 

ipol 8* dv6i8oc IS impdntav moA6v 155 
(nA)«v SfKov 8ifpi)A(dnoi/ 

p£CoAap£T KlvTpcp 

(nx6 9p^ac, Otto Aop6v. — 

irdtpECTi tjacT(KTopoc 5aiou Saiiiou 160 
^opO t6 ireplpopu Kpuoc Ix^iv. (Smyth's text) 
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KlyUdmtstra^s Ghostz Kfork ye these gashes in my heart, whence they come. 
(Verse 103) (Vv. 104-115: she further reproaches the Erinyes.) 
Klytaimestra*s Ghost: "lis in a dream I, Kiytaimestra, now invoke you. 

(V. 116.) 

Choros: (begins to move uneasily, uttering whining i>()unds). 
Klytaimesiras Ghost: Whine if ye will! But the man is gone, lied far away. 
For he hath firiends not like to mine! 
Ckorwi (oontinuet to whine). 

Kfylmmuln^s Ghost: Too heavy ait though with sleep and hast no pity for 
my misery. Orestes, the murderer of his mother here, is gtmet 

Choros (begins to moan) . 

Klytaimestra! s Ghost: Thou moanest, slumberest. Wilt thou not arise at 
once? What task hath been allotted to thee save to work ill? 

Choros (continues to moan). 

Klytaimestra's Ghost: Slumber and travail, fit conspirators, have destroyed 
the might of the dreaded dragoness (she-serpent). 

Choros: (with whining redoubled and intended): Seize him! seize him! 
seize himl seize him! Mark him! 

Klytaimtsirt^s Ghost: Us but in a dream thou art hunting thy game and 
art whtmpering like a hound that never leaves off its keenness for the 
chase. What work hast thou afoot? Arise! Let not fotigue overmaster 
thee, nor let slumber so soften thee as to forget my wrong. Sting thy heart 
(liver) with merited reproaclies; (Vv. 136-139: Klytaimestra's ghost 
further reproaches and incites to the hunt the sleeping Erinyes.) 
Choros (Vv. 140-154). (The Erinyes wake up and encourage each other to 
wake up. They feel hurt because Orestes escaped while they slept. They 
blame ApoUon, who protects Orestes): Reproach, coming to me in a 
dream, smote me like a charioteer with goad grasped tight, under my 
heart, under my vitals (lobe of the liver). *Tis mine to feel the cruel, the 
exceedini^y cruel smart of the doomster's direfiil scourge. 

(Smyth's translation) 

(Words between parentheses are more accurate alternatives to Smyth's 
somewhat overly lofty expressions.) 
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The magnificent boldness of the Erinyes' dream as theatre tends to 
divert one's attention from its eschatological complexity and psychological 
plausibility. Yet, it is the combination of these two factors which turns 
what could have been mere melodrama into a scene of matchless dramatic 
tenaon. 

The stroke of genius which put both the dreamers and their joint dream- 
vision on stage, made the appearance of Klytaimestra*s double (eT5coAov) 
both a dream and a haunting. By contrast, the dramatically also effective 
appearance of Dareios' ghost (A. Pers. 681 ff.) does not produce deep 
emotional reverberations, for a mere spectacle, however brilliant and 
moving, cannot match the penetrating and compelling psychological 
reaUsm of the Erinyes' dream. 

I cannot demonstrate the psychological authenticity of this dream unless 
I deal first widi the purely objective aspects of the scene and then recon- 
sider its eschatological implications, i.e., the far-reaching and strikmg 
reciprocities between the Erinyes, Klytaimestra and even Orestes himself. 
For an eschatologically satisfactory understanding of this scene presupposes 
its psychological scrutiny, and its psychological comprehension an escha- 
tological analysis. 

I. Oljeetive FtaiUNS 

The Erini^* SUep, induced by ApoUon, gives Orestes time to prepare his 

final exoneration. The theme of one god putting another to sle^, so as to 
gain time for his proteges, is ancient. 1 

The Erinyes themselves compare their having been put to sleep to the 
manner in which Apollon intoxicated the Moirai, so as to wrest from them 
special privileges for Admetos (723 ff., 727 ff.). This, too, is an ancient 
mcytif : Dionysos plies the angry Hephaistos widi drink, so as to persuade 
him to return to Olympos.^ 

The Erinyes, asleep on thrones inside ApoUon's sanctuary (46 ff.) 
snort, and iheum oozes from their eyes (53 ff.) .3 When they become visible 
to the spectators, they whine and moan in sleep.* Klytaimestra's com- 
paring them to hounds dreaming of a hunt (131 ff.) strongly suggests 
that their Hmbs twitch (infra). It is this comparison which will permit an 
analysis of their (visible) dream. 

VORIIAL A>PB€fn OP THE DBBAM 

(i) The visible dream closely parallels Homeric precedents: A dream 

1 Hera, penuadet Hypnos to put Zeus to sleep (Hom. J/. 14.331 ff.). 

2 Paus. 1.20.3, etc. Cp. the Fran9ois Vase. 

> In A. Owe. 10^, their eyes secrete blood. I note, as an aside, that, judging by Aristo- 
phmnic comedy, inflMiunationi ct the eydids must have been common in Atheni. An 
ophthahnologiit told fto few o t Dover that in sevtv^ chronic conjunctivitis ibc eydids can 
bleed. * vuyvie, OyvAc, w. lao-iag. 
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figure appeals to the ilcqw, standi near him and wyi; **Yottaresleeping."9 
The main difoence is that, in A. Eum. 94, this statement is reproachfii] 

and ironic : euSoix' &v. 

(2) The fact that all the Erinyes have the same dream is, by contrast, 
unique, 6 though psychologically plausible: The Erinyes lack individuality 
— and not only in this drama. Their "I" is more than a choral convention. 
In myth, they usually come into being and function as a group. In prac- 
tice, when viewed collectively, they have no more separate and distinct 
individualities than have the multiple heads of Kerberos or the thfee 
bodies of Gcryooes, though a single Ennys can exist (Hom. //. g.571, 
etc*)* 

II. The Nature of the Erinyes 

Tht ^ptatmu of Aiscfayks' Erinyes is described at some length. 
Aooofding to tradition, their frightfiil appearance caused pregnant 
women in the audience to miscarry (VUa p. 4, Dind.). But their actual 
appearance — the costume they wore on-stage — is far less relevant for the 

understanding of their role and dream than the fact that, in accordance 
with Greek traditions, Aischylos held them to be both hounds and serpents. 

(i) The Erinyes were often called ''hounds" — but on the basis of their 
behaviour rather than because of their actual shape. ^ They track the 
criminal by the scent of blood which clings to him,^ and this gliastiy 
odour fills them with joy (253). One may conclude from their "w^iines 
while dreaming of a hunt that, like hounds, they whine eagerly when they 
follow a blood spoor.' They such the blood firom the (bleeding?) limbs of 
their living victimi<> and drain him of the last drop. 

The criminal is visualized as a hunted beast: Orestes is a fawn or a 
hare,ii whose coursing is anticipated by a reference to Pentheus* fate, 
which was that of a hunted hare (26 f.). This, too, shows that the Erinyes 
were hounds only functionally, for the human Mainades, who track and 
rend Pentheus, are also "hounds" (E. Ba. 731, 977) — but in this sense 
only. 

At the same time, the Erinyes are functionally not only hounds but also 
hunters and, specifically, "masters of hounds'*." 

* On this detail, cp. Dodds, 17, chap. 4. 

* VcRill'S claim {38, pp. 168 ff.), that, in E. /£P 815 the Chora has a collective 

dream, is not generally accepted. 

' A. CAoe. 934 f., 1054; Eum. 131 ff., S46 f.; S. El. 1388; E. El. 1342, Ar. Ran. 472, etc. 
(Eldctra at a bitch: A. GKot. 447.) 

•A. Eum. 230; E. El. 1342; Ar. Ran. 472. 

* Confirmed by A. &an. 434, where they screech while hunting. Dreaming dogs: 
Lucr. 4.991-998. 

>• A. Em, iSs, 064; Ag. 1 189. 

>» A. Eum. Ill, 147 f., 246, 326; E. El. 836. 

i> A. Eum, 331, ( p Nonn. Dim. 32.100; in art, they are represented as huntresses, cp. 
Kupip.M.y.S4Coli' 1335 InB. Afl. the matter oftheKfoinadichomkb if Agaue, representing 
Dionysos (731, 872), or else Lyssa (977). But there is also a curious reciprocity between 
these hound-like Mainades and their prey. In E. Ba. 731, they themselves are tracked; at 
87a they "are" a doc hunted by Pentheus' "hounds". This detail is relevant for my subse- 
qusnt dimiition of ti>e aaiui between Ac Brinyet and Otertm. 
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What matters most for the understanding of this dream is the comparing 
of the sleeping Erinyes to hounds who dream of hunting. The ancient 
and widespread behef that sleeping hounds who whine and twitch dream 
of hunting, has now received powerful experimental support: brain-wave 
patterns which indicate dreaming (and which are not unlike waiung 
patterns) occur lar more often in sleeping predators (dogs, cats, humans) 
than in herbivorous creatures 2^. 

Thou|^ Aischylos certainly did not originate this interpretation of the 
behaviour of sleeping dogs, he did use it with consummate dramatic skill 
and psychological persuasiveness. 

(2) The serpentine nature of the Erinyes is, of course, also mentioned 
(126 f.), for the notion that they are serpents (A. Choe. 1050), or own and 
handle snakes, or sprout snakes is traditional and is reflected also in art.^^ 
But it is of interest that A. Eum. mentions their venom often and their 
serpentine nature only once (126 f.). These repeated allusions to their 
venom may be meant to remind one of the serpentine Orestes' poisonous 
bite in Klytaimestra's dream (chap. 6). 

Even more interesting is that Apollon threatens the Erinyes with his 
own '*winged serpents'* (s poisonous arrows) (181). It is, thus, a case of 
serpent threatening serpent and therefore parallels Klytaimestra's dream. 
For she, who is repeatedly called a serpent in A. Choe. (994, 1047) 
a (two-headed) amphisbaina in A. Ag. 1233, dreams of being bitten in the 
breast by a serpentine Orestes (A. Choe. 527 ff., 928), though in reality her 
neck or throat will be cut (see Appendix i). 

The serpentine character of the Erinyes, of Klytaimestra (who avenges 
Iphigeneia's death) and of Orestes (who avenges Agamemnon) cannot 
fanit undeiacoce that the Erinyes are not only spirits, but also quasi- 
human beings who kill the kin-slayer. A curious passage (A. Que. 119) 
perhaps suggests this: Agamemnon's avenger might be either a Daimon 
or a man. 



III. Erinyes ■« KlyUdnustta 

It is often said that, in calling the Erinyes daughters of the Night, 
Aischylos (322, 416, 745, 792) implicitly repudiated the earlier tradition 
(Hes. Th. 185) that they were bom finnn the castrated Ouranos' blood, 

which fell on the earth. But, in my estimate, this is an altogether secondary 
point. Aischylos may have simply tried to resolve, by these means, a more 
fundamental difficulty: the problem of the existence of the Erinyes in 
time. 

The Hesiodic tradition involves a paradox. Since they were bom out of 
a quasi-parridde— out of Ouranos' blood — one would expect the Erinyes 
to harass Krmm. Yet, even though, in some traditions,i4 Kronos is subse- 
quently castrated by his own son, Zeus, so that one can speak of an 
''appropriate retribution'*, one es^eeUd element is strikingly missing: 

» Rapp., S.V. 34 coll. 1314 ff. 

»«Tirx/r. 54, FHG 1.903; Lyc. 761, 869; sch. Lyc 869 and T^ets. ad loc; Pocph. 
mir. i6i lo. Lyd. d$ mens, 444, pw 78.13 fiekk., etc 
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I know of no text wbich daims that the Enayes harassed the parricidal 
Kronoe. 

Tliis suggests that Kronos' crime simply brought into being a UOSS or 
type of avenging deities which, in practice^ do not trouble the original par- 
ricide Kronos, but only mortals who commit an equivalent — i.e., divine — 
type of crime. I cannot discuss here at length something self-evident but 
often overlooked: the commission of "divine" crimes is a fundamental 
characteristic of gods, of divine kings, and even of mortals who temporarily 
acquire the supernatural powers that enable them to perform actions for- 
bidden to men. Some such persons actually become supeiiiuman (or acquire 
tmpmarUy the power to acldeve the ncar*jmpo>8ible) ptedsely ^mftmf ^a 
(ritual) crime (chap. 2). The greatest Greeks of the classical period 
apparently failed to grasp this characteristically archaic notion and tried 
to cope with the "misdeeds" of deities by bowdlerizing them, thereby 
preparing the ground for the decay of religion. is 

But the major difhculty lies elsewhere. Regardless of whether the Erinyes 
were born of Ouranos' blood, or were daughters of the Night, Aischylos 
and others also hint that, like Gelegenheitsgotter, they come into being each 
Hme a person unpardonably insults a member of his fiunily or sheds his 
blood. I note in particular that in such instances the name: Erinys is at 
times m the shgular,^^ and this despite the fact that Hesiodos, Aischylos 
and many others speak of the Erinyes in the plural: there are usually 
three Erinyes, lacking individuality and working as a team. 

This finding justifies the view'' that the Eriny(e)s was (wcrcl originally 
simply the vengeful ghost (s), or was (were) at least born Jrom the shed blood 
of a relative whose death could not be avenged because the killer was 
precisely the one who should have avenged his death.^^ Only later on were 
thew vengeful ghosts re-defined as infernal spirits, having a land of 
''continuous*' existence in time, but totally inactive until re-animated 
and mobilized by a kin-murder and atiributed to the victim. This, rather 
than the two alternative genealogies of the "original" Erinyes, is the real 
problem. 

It would seem that the Greeks held simultaneously two divergent beliefs 
concerning the manner in which the £riny(e)s "originate(s}". Such double 
beliefs are quite common.^' 

1* I hope to diKUi libk copioni material diewrfiere. Here I note only that the Aiichylean 

Elinyes themselves speak scathingly of Zeus' dealings with the vanquished Kronot (A, 
Eim. 641 ff.)> pointing out that this precedent does not justify Orestes' deed. 

*«A. Sept. 791 (Oidipous* Erinys) j A. CKw. 651, etC nUTllb io HCMD. tt. a 1. 4 1 2, Otf. 

a.135, ii.aSo; Hes. Th. 472. 

" Propounded by Rohde (jSt PP* 17B ff., 451 £); cp. Nilnon (5/ i.icm). Contra (17, 
p, ai, note 37). 

>* I have taught for three decades diat crimiaal faiw came into being im< in order to 

suppress the practice of the vendetta, but in order to permit society to cope with kin- 
murder, in which the vendetta is impossible. Even nineteenth-century Albania 
kcked a mechanism for dealing v^th kin-murder and there is a record of the fint attempt 
of the Cheyenne Indians to deal ncially widi abortion (as Imi'murder) (ss, p* 436; retold 
more briefly in 26, p. 119). 

^> Cp. the two Mohave Indian theories concerning the origin of twins {4) and Linton's 
('5* P' 36s) diiCTMrion of the mutually hKxxnpatible bdicft hdd by modem man about 
ghorti. findingi inply diat tte 
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But, as in the case of the two sets of Mohave beliefs concerning twins, 
it is possible to discern a nexus between the two Greek theories of the 
origin of the Erinyes. 20 

The basic consideration is that, whether or not they "exist continuously" 
in time, the Erinyes become ''operationar only if kindred blood is shed, and 
ua^ to he "opera^onot* the moment the sUyer is pimished.21 

I think it would be anachronistic to consider that the "continuously 
existing*' Erinys are comparable to Platonic "ideal forms*', on which the 
''operational" Erinyes, who come into being after a kin-murder, are 
modelled, and from wkuh they are "derived." The real relationship 
between the inoperative and the "operational" Erinyes can be derived 
from much more concrete eschatological data. 

The Homeric .Kekyia makes it clear that the shadowy and senseless 
ghosts of mortals simply 'iiibernate" in Hades; only when given blood to 
drink (Horn. Od. 1 1.36 ff.) do they become reanimated and "operational".22 

Exactly the same thing appears to be true c^the Erinyes. In a vague and 
shadowy way, they "exist in time'* even when there is no Idnomurder to be 
avenged.23 But, just as ghosts in Hades are re^animated by blood, so the 
Erinyes are re-animated by the thrilling smell of blood (supra) and are 
supremely active precisely while drinking blood. But, once the kin-slayer 
is sucked dry, the Erinyes — ^like Homeric ghosts — seem to relapse into a 
shadowy pseudo-existence. 

There are direct references to this alternation of the Erinyes l:)etween an 
active and a passive state. Disregarding for the moment their sleep and 
awakening (A. Eum, 46 ff.), w. 313 ff. make it clear that they bec«mie 
active only when angered by a kin-murder. When a man does not arouse 
their wrath they pay no attention to him and remain dormant.^* There 
is even a hint that the blood of the victim itself can become dormant or 
be de-acdvated by purifications (280 if.) .25 

J^ekyia (Horn. Od. 1 1 ) and that of the rest of the Homeric epics does not st^e as proof of 
the extraneous, intrusive character of the Hd^. That proof must be adduced by different 
means. 

-0 I disregard here the problem of whether my interpretation is simply a "rediscovers'" 
ot an actual, unilying Greek belief, in the sense in which Lcvi-Strauss holds that the tliought 
patterns At detects in mythi mre aetuaUj present (in a latent form) in the nundt of primitivea, 
or whether I have simply "constructed" a unified conception of the origin of the Erinyes, 
which the Greeks could have evolved, had thcv rarcd to do so. It suffices to note that the 
psyciioanalysi's "constructionii" {20) arc, as a rule, sooner or later conhrmcd by the 
recovery of rqMresaed memories and/or by the emerg en ce of previously unconadoiis 
fantasies. 

21 A. Eum. 603: Klytaimcstra's slaying atones for the slaying of Agamemnon. This 
means that Agamemnon's Eriny(e)s cease(s) to "exist" in an operational sense. One also 
notes that Orestes repeatedly lakf s it for granted that the slaying of his mother will 
automatically lead to his own dcail. A. Choe. 438, dr.). 

u The re-animation of beings normally residing in Hades is a commonplace. Pers^hone 
spends part of the year away fimn Hades. The Diodnnirot alternate between Ibdei and 
Olympos (Horn. Od. 11. 301 ff.). Only Herakles' shade dwdls in Ibdes; the '*real** 
Hcarakles feasts with the gods (Horn. Od. 1 1. 601 ff.). 

» Though "non semper arcum tendit Apollo", that god exists even while not engaged in 
any particular puisuit. The case of tfie Erinyes is tolidly diffisrent. 

2< This has a bearing also on their role in connection with sterility and fertility (infra). 
But the Erinyes' non-active state is far more pervasive than is that of the sleeping 
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In short, while J10I aroused by the shed blood of Idiidred, the Erinyes 
resemble the sword suspended above Damokles' head.^ When a Idn- 
murder takes place, the hair on which the sword is suspended breaks and 
the sword — like the active Erinyes — becomes "operational". But, as soon 
at it pierces its victim, the sword ceases to be operational (until the next 
occasion) ; so do also the sated Erinyes. 

A physical analogy might also help. When there is no kin-niurder to be 
avenged, the Erinyes ''exist" only in tiic sense in which the "potential** 
eoeigy dTa flower pot placed on a window sill "existi'*. When there is a 
Idn-murder to be avenged they become "operational" — as, when the 
flowerpot is jolted and hurtles downwards, its (intangible) potential 
energy becomes transformed into (tangible) kinetic energy. 

The best indication of this is that there is no myth of the £rinyc»— ^they 
appear (as avengers) only in myths centred on great sinners. 

But there is more. When the Erinyes of a slain relative vcngcfully suck 
the blood of the slayer, the blood they drink is identical with the victim's 
blood. In fact, the key issue of A. Eum. is precisely whether the son is his 
mother's kinsman by blood (606 and passim). 27 By draining him of his 
blood and therdiy turning him into a bloodless shade,2> Ihey seem to 
n^^lMi the blood which the victim had lost with iimtkd blood drained 
firom the Idn-^biyer; this represents a kind of retaliatory 

This fikct, together with the Erinys' coming into (active) being because of 
a kin-murder and out 9f the victim's blood, proves that, as Rohde indi- 
cated, the Erinys (especially in the singular) is originally the victim, or, 
rather a product of the victim. Fhis, in turn, explains why the word oturcxpovoc 
(=s self-slayer) designates primarily not the suicide, but the kin-slayer.29 

My final argument is that the Erinyes do not achieve an actm^ continuous 
existence even afief turning into Eumenides. I will show, further on, that 
they continue to be mere potential deterrents (696 if.) who simply refrain 
from spoiling fertility if man behaves himself, but do nothing to promote 
that fortility aetwely, so as to reward the just and pious man. This is a 
culturally primitive notion. 

This somewhat long preliminan^' statement about the existence of the 
Erinyes in time is indispensable for a full understanding of the reciprocity 
between Klytaimestra's double (eTBcoAov) and the sleeping Erinyes. 

It is implicit in Rohde's theor)', which my arguments simply sharpen 
and strengthen, that the Erinyes are, in a sense, Klytaimestra's ghost and, 
in another sense, a product of her shed blood.^ 

This leads to the seemmgfy perplexing insight that die dnemed Klytai- 
mestoi8a/f0dbef^Airou;n/;ro(/i«:i;f: of the Erinyes. Her vengeful **gfao8t(s)" 
dream (s) of her vengeful double. 

Zeu* (Horn* A 14.331 fT.), for Zeus efiectivdycxisli even iidiileMkq>, white 

Erinyes bardy cidlt. 

a«Cic. Tusc. 5.21.61; Hor. Od. 3.1.7. 

27 I note (infra) that their sucking of blood resembles uacxcc^icii6c; cp. A. Eum.i^<if 

953, fl6i, fl64 f-f 354 ff-* ^7 ^' 
^K,Bm. 267, 299 ff., 302, 647 ff. 

>* CSompare Orestes' regret that Klytaimotta and Aigisthos had not been slain by their 
own Idn, imtead of thdr having slain Agamrmnoo (A. Otoe. 367). Cp. alio A. Obc 438: 
**LetiDeltilllMraBdthaidie.*' MA.OlM.4ooactudl]rhiiitoattiiii. 
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I begin by noting that the early Greek dreamer usually dreams of 
things and persons which exist before he dreams of them. Thus, Athene 
must fashion a personage before that personage can intrude into the sleep 
of — be "dreamed" by — Penelope (Hom. Od. 4.795 ff.). Klytaimestra's 
ghost also exists before its intrusion into the dream of her own ghost(s). 

There is a curious reciprocity here: if Klytaimestra's double had not 
intruded (Super-ego-like) into the Erinyes* dream, the Erinyes would have 
remained inactive, since Apolkm had put them to sleep. 

But, if the Erinyes had not dreamed of Klytaimestra's ghost, hsr fjtuoBt 
would have remained non-operational. It is the Erinyes' dream of 
Klytaimestra which enables her to exist "actively." 

This is clearly a "boxes within boxes" situation: the image in one mirror 
replicates the image in another mirror and vice versa. Each turns the 
"potential" energy of the other into "kinetic" energy. 

Logically, this situation is quite close to the Cartesian "cogito ergo 
sum", for the one whose eadstenoe his thinking proves is precisely the one 
who does the thinking which proves his existence. It is not certain that 
this vicious circle can be satisfactorily resolved even by an appeal to 
Bertrand Russell's "theory of types" (55, pp. 523 ff.), but even if it could 
be so resolved, what matters is that Aischylos himself lived before Russell's 
theory came into being. This "boxes within boxes" statement is therefore 
one which passes for "wisdom" in theology and in metaphysics. It is a 
kind of idle "wisdom", that fascinates the child quite as much as the adult, 
because it produces a mental vertigo.^ 1 

All that matters in this context is that the image of the producer being 
(re-)produced by his product is found also elsewhere in Aischylos. But I 
stress to his credit that he presents it only as a striking poetic image and 
not as ventriloquist wisdom. In A. Ag. 839 we find the moving expression: 
sISco^ov CKiac (= the ghostly double of a shade), which, so far as I am 
able to determine, is unique in classical literature, 32 and creates a feeling 
of emotional depth — not of philosophical profundity — by a "mirror 
reflecting a mirror" construction. As so often, it is the poet's correct 
(emotional-aesthetic) use of affectively rooted symbolism which shows up 
most cruelly the threadbareness of the philosopher's abusive attempts to 
turn (real) effidm elements into (metaphysical) pfoAinittties. 

Still considering the scene on a purely poetic-dramatic level, I recall 

'1 As a child, I was entranced by ihe picture oi a girl holding a picture of a girl who held 
a picture etc. In the lyofe I became fiudnated with the notion that our heavenly 
bodies may only be the atoms of larger bodies, etc., and our atoms the heavenly bodies of 
a smaller universe, etc. In a novel by James Branch Cabell the gods themselves liave gods 
of their own, etc. — an idea already implicit in Luc. J'. OmJ. (Zeu^ and tiie Moiraij. Even 
Platon's doctrine forms can lead to a "boxes witUn boaws'* vertigo; to the notion that 
the forms (on which the sensible \sorkl is allegedly patterned) presuppose an absolute 
"perfect" Form (perhaps the sphere). But, if so, there should be an even more esoteric 
**Fonn'* of per fe ction, etc I can foresee the verbal refiitalioai w^iicfa Platonidans could 
advance, but do not propose to waste time on refuting SdteiaprobUme. I hcJd tl a t uty end- 
less vista of "wisdom" of the "box« wiUiin boxes" type, which cannot be adequately 
solved by an applicauon of Russell's theory, is a priori nonsensical. 

Fraenkd (md loc.) ihowt that its simiiaritiei with S. /r. 598N2 are purely verbal. 
Other, even more spurious, "parallels'* are cited by Thomson ad A. Ag. 839. On the 
inherent grammatical <li£Bculties of that vene, qp. Dennitton and Page^ ad loc 
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what I noted at the very start: what the spectator's corporeal eyes sm as a 
^lostly haunting, they knew to be, ybr die Erinyes, a perceptian of the 
inner eye. This, incidentally, decisively militates against the bracketing of 
A. Eum. 104 f.,33 for it makes the very necessary point that some things are 

visible only in dream. 34 

In short, since the Erinyes are Klyiaimeslra's ghost (s) — born from her 
blood and wrath — her ghost is dreamed by her ghost (s). So far, I have 
simply pointed out that certain "existence in time" and "independent 
existence" problems must be solved before one can iiilly grasp the sheer 
poetic compellingness of this scene. And the understanding and, indeed, 
reliving of thu scene as poetic drama is an indispensable prerequisite for 
its psychological interpcetation as a dream. 



IV. The Erinyes Orestes 

While the affinity between Klytaimestra and the Erinyes whom she 
''produces" is usually taken for granted, the fundamental resemblance 
between Orestes and the Erinyes tends to be more or less overlooked, 
perhaps because of the constantly repeated assertion that the Aiscfaylean 
Erinyes are "objectively" real, while the Euripidean Orestes* Erinyes are 
simply hallucinations (£. Or. 396). This view is questionable, and not only 
beonise, in A. Eum. 417, the Erinyes are defined simply as (perhaps 
incarnated) "Curses" (dpai), which impinge upon Orestes, or else as 
punitive delusions (6rTT|) (A. Choe. 467). More important is that, in A. 
Choe. 1051 ff., the Choros insists that they are fancies and a close reading of 
the text sho\%s that even Orestes claims only that he sees them and that 
they are real to him (A. Choe. 1048 ff., 1053 f.). The specification: ouk 
ltd 86^ tAvSe im^iidmw l|jo( does leave open the possibiltty of his 
being partly aware of the subjectivity of his "perceptions" — as halludnat- 
ing patients are sometimes parAjf aware of the subjectivity of i^iat they 
seem to see, thou|^ they react to their hallucinations as thouf^ they were 
real. I cannot assert dogmatically that this loophole reflects an obj«:tive 
insight on the part of Aischylos, for the ambiguity of this passage may well 
be only that of poetry. But even if the latter were true, it would only prove 
once again what Freud never wearied of saying: Many of the psycho- 
analyst's insights were unwittingly anticipated by the poets. 35 

The view that, in one sense, the Erinyes are hallucinations can, in part, 
be adhered to even in interpreting their actual appearance Gn-^stage) for 
the dnemmi double of Klytaimestra abo appears on-stage. Xenophanes* 
view {Jr, 15 D-K), that the Supematurals are the projections of man's 

» As doei SchatB, fiilknved by Thoouon. 

Perhaps because they vaniih when "petcdved" by corporeal eyes, as Patroklos' 
double vanishes when AchiUeus seeks to rmbrace him (Horn. //. 39.99 » '^P- ' ' -204 
ff.). Cp. also ps.-Hp. insotm, 86 f., and Arist. de div. sonui. 463317 ff., on the possibility of 
pcradving an incipient iilnew only in dream — a detail I diKua ebewhcre in tim book. 
Mazon inappropriately cite* A. Ag. 1 79. 

3' Despite his general oudook and rhetoric, which I deem inacccptablc, there is much 
tiuA In A* Green's {as) anwrtion that there it a deq> and special connection betvireen the 
iMirid view of tnfedy and die psfdi04uuilytical oudooL 
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mind, lurks, I believe, even behind Aischylos' conscious thought and "will 

to believe". 

Equally important is that, even after their "transformation", the Eume- 
nides never fully accept the view that the inoiiicr is not kin to her children 
— that they do not have the same blood. That theory is propounded only 
by Apollon (657 IT.). The Eumenides do not explicitly accept it; they are 
simply bribed to bdiave as if they did. In practice, this means only that 
they retain the right to punish the matricide under a nm dispensatiim: 
not as a kin-slayer, but as a slayer of a member of the social "in-group" — 
as guardians of peace within the city (infra). And the sociologist will 
conclude that, even when acting in that capacity, they will continue to 
punish the mother-slayer more severely that the slayer of a mere fellow- 
citizen — as Zeus punishes more severely the slayer of a hearth friend than 
of a random stranger. In practice y there can even exist considerable dis- 
crepancies between the "closeness" demanded by the formal pattern of 
descent (kinship) and the closeness resulting from the coming into being of 
what (/) calls '*personal kindred**. Moreover, it is no accident that, 
in a manifestly non-matrilineal myth, Ldcm's slaying of his father-in-law 
is called the first Ata-murder (Pi. P, 2.32, etc.). In short, even Apollon's 
theory of descent fails to negate the social closeness of mother and child, 
which makes mother-slaying so atrocious. 

The obvious fact that the Eumenides never explicitly accept the view that 
mother and son are not of the same blood, implies that the Erinyes, which 
arise from the slain mother's blood, are, in a sense, also kin-slayers (fili- 
cides), since— for them — the mother's blood from which they spring is 
idmiiettl with the matricide's blood which they intend to ingest. In that 
sense they are the products of both Klytaimestra's and Orestes' (identical) 
blood. 

But there are even more tangible similarities between Orestes and the 

Erinyes : 

(1) If Orestes' hands are bloodstained (280; cp. A. Choe. 1055 Q> so 
those of the Erinyes (41 f.) and of Aigisthos (A. Choe. 72 ff.). 

(2) If the Erinyes are serpents (supra), so is Orestes in Klytaimestra's 
dieam; their venom, quite as much as their sucking of blood, closely 
parallels the avenging — and therefore Erinys-like — Orestes' venomous bite 
and bloody nursing in the A. Choe. dream (chap. 6). 

Even more significant are certain functional equivalences: 

(1) Like the fugitive Orestes, the Erinyes are outcasts. They, too, spread 
pollution, impair the fertility of everything they touch (infra) and are 
loathed and despised by both gods and mcn.^^ One passage is particularly 
illuminating: like Orestes, they give their (female) "parent" — the country 
that gave them birth (38 f.)^"^ — cause to repent of having reared them. 
Also, like exiled, fugitive kin-slayers, they too appear to have no home. 
More will be said of this in connection with thrir etcqmring a home after 
becoming the Eumenides. 

(2) As stated above, the Erinyes behave like (kin-)murderer8. 

«• E.g., 69 f., 194 f., 347 f., 365 ft, 377 ff., 644 ff., 721 ff., 884, etc 
It IS recalled tluit tbc Erinyes were born after the castrated Ouranos* blood fidi upon 
the (female) Earth. 
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(a) As representatives of Klytaimestra, lAnr aggression against Orestes 
amounts to filicide — a filicide which Klytaimestra had attempted 
but failed to carry out (A. Choe, 888 f.) : hence, they too are genuine 

kin-slayers. 

(b) A person who commits an infamous murder puts the victim's 
clotted blood into his mouth and then spits it out (chap. 6). The 
Erinyes too suck the blood of their victims and can be made to 
spit it out or to regurgitate it (183 ff.); they also drool venom 
(= blood, cp. chap. 7) (477, 780 flf.). 

(c) Such muidereis lop off tlus limbs— and assuredly also the genitals'* 
—of their victims (chap. 7), and the Erinyes are expliddy said to 
[neside over various mutilations^' — especially over the castration q£ 
boys.^ Their symbolic feminization of men is highlighted also by 
their being the patronesses of impalements (189 f.).''i I w^ill return 
to this matter in connection with my discussion of sterility and 
fertility. 

Far more important even than these functional equivalences between 
Orestes and the Erinyes is an often overlooked fact: A. Eum. describes 
not one but two purifications and social reintegrations: that of the avenging, 
matriddal Orestes and that of the avenging, "filiddal" Erinyes (» 
Kly-taimestra) : 

The outcast Orestes regains his country and royal status. The wander- 
ing, homeless (58 f.) Erinyes find a home in Athens and change Scorn 
despised, pollution-spreading outcasts into honoured deities. 

But there is more. The polluted murderer Orestes is, by definition, 
doomed to be childless (354 ff. ; cp. A. Choe. 1006), for such a pollution 
renders sterile every unpurified (kin-) murderer. Only sch. S. Ant. 126 
asserts that the Erinyes are not childless. However, as soon as he is exoner- 
ated, Orestes takes it for granted that he wiU now have posterity — 
or at least that his people, previously polluted and rendered sterile by his 
deed, will not become extinct (762 ff.) This "recovery" can be directly 
linked with the transformation of the Erinyes, goddesses of sterility, into 
the Eumenides, (alleged) goddesses of "fertility" (infra). 

A parallel evolution can be noted also in connection with Orestes' 
recovery from madness. 

Orestes is clearly mad at the beginning of the Eumenides (378 fi'.), as he 
was mad already at the end of the Choephoroi. But, at first, the Erinyes are 
also mad;4i it is beem» they themselves are mad that they are able to make 
dicir victfms mad.^J However, as soon as they are "reformed**, they are 

" For nipple = phal!f>s. rp. ( liap. 6. " A. Eum. 1 88: <5tKpwv(a, cp. Thomson ad loc. 

4* This detail is not wholly oriental: Periandrot sent Greek boys to Lydia, to be made 
into eunuchs (Hdt 3.48, cp. 13). 

41 Cp. PI. Rn^. 36 1 e, Grg. 479c. FoT aggicsskm against the adullacr's anus as a retalia- 
tory "feminization", sometimes accompanied by castration, cp. rs (Ar. ..Vui. 1083; 
Ar. PL 168; X. Mem. 2.1.5; Catull. 15.19; Hor. Sat. 1.2.44; Max. 6.1. 13; Apul. 
MtL la). Op. now, D. Feh^, Ethnologisdie Ubcrlegungen auf dm Gdiiet der Alters 
tumskunde, ZeUmata 61, 1974, pp. 18 SI 
A. £uiR. 67 : v&pyoKjc. 

*> A. Eum. 306, 328 ff., 341 ff. I have shown ebewiiere (//) that, as a rule, only those 
gods %d¥> are themselves occasionally mad aie infjincd to madden martab* 
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no longer expected to provoke homicidal frenzy not caused by drunkenness 
(858 ff. ).•*•♦ This implies that the Eumenides cease to cause violent mad- 
ness because ihcy themselves (temporarily) cease to be mad. Hence, the 
exoneration of Orestes and the appeasing of the Erinyes represent also a 
kind of ritual "psychotherapy" which appeases the rage oi both the killer 
and the avenger.^ 

In shcnt, the basic similarity between Orestes and the Erinyes is mani- 
fest in various ways, throughout A. Bum, This is as true of the similarity 
between the as yet unexonerated Orestes and the Erinyes» as of that 
between the exonerated Orestes and the Eumenides. 

But, as in the case of all ritual psychotherapy (which does not bring 
about true insight-*«>), one has reason, here too, to expect that its beneficial 
effects will only be transitory or intermittent. As regards Orestes, this is 
alluded to already in A. Eutn. 443 ff. : though repeatedly purified, he is not 
ytt legally exonerated. Hence— despite momoits of relief (w. 280 ff.), 
which are psychiatrically plausible — ^his troubles and madness continue 
unabated. He is not much better off after his exoneration by the Areo- 
pagos. Other myths record his subsequent attacks of madness (E. /T, etc.). 
He does not recover fully until he '^^ castrates'* himself — a typical punish- 
ment meted out by the Erinyes (188) — at least symbolically, by biting off 
one of his fingers. ^7 Last but not least, Orestes, the dream-snake (chap. 6), 
finally died of a snake bite (sch. E. Or. 1640). 

The "incomplete" or "transitory" social rehabilitation of the Erinyes 
is a more complex problem. It will be scrutinized in the next section, which 
is less of an excursus than it may acem at first glance. 

V. Eriwjfes s Eumnddis 

SteriLityjFertility: Kinsmanj Stranger : Needlessly complicated theological 
theories seek to explain the role the Erinyes — who generally cause 
sterility — allegedly play in insuring fertility. Even if this role were an active 
on^ it would suffice to stress that, in primitive thought, he who has 
"control" over something can use it either for beneficial or for nefarious 
purposes; his "control" is both absolute and ethically neutral.^* In this 
frame of reference the Erinyes correspond to the shaman as witch; the 
Eumenides correspond to him in his capacity as healer. 

Speaking strictly of Aischylos' Erinyes = Eumenides, the first part of 
of the drama stresses exclusively their capacity to render sterile,'*^ which is 

** This detail may hearken back to the intoxication of the Moirai (733 ff.). 

*i The rage of Orestes, who still seeks purification, seems to firifl^tm even ^wOoo 
(232 ff.). Cp. his rage o\cr his impoverishment (A. Choe. 274 f.). 

4* On this point, cp. in general (/j, chap. 1); for Greek equivalents, cp. {14). 

^Yam, 8.34.3. Oa. real and mythological catei of cMtration by biting, cp. (/j). 
On finger-loss as **ca8tmtion'% cp. Dodds p. 130, note 79). CSraundsioo (mythical) 
by biting: sf, p. 245. 

4* The Mohave shaman can cure illness X because lie can also kill by inflicting that 
illiMM— and vice versa, of course (/o, passim). 

t88 ff., 345 ff.. 780, 7R-, ff.. 810 ff., 824 ff., 830 ff. There is the same emplunb also in 
A. Qiot. 188, 363 f., (perhaps 380), 612 ff. (?)« 631, 1005 f. 
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maitioiied both by them and by their inte^ 

for they cwertly dishonour Kypris, goddess of love (215). 

Things are different when it comes to their fertility-promoting role. 

Athene alone speaks of it (B95, 907, etc.) as a positive deed the Eumenides 
will actively perform. The Eumenides themselves speak oi" their role in 
fertility in a different way: at v. 921 fT. they propose to pray for fcriility; at 
V. 938 they hope that sterility will be averted^ and at 958 they pray that girls 
will live long enough to Jind a mate.^ All this does not suggest that the 
Eumenides have the power to pnunoie fertility otherwise than by prayer to 
superior powers. Even more important is that in the second of these 
utterances — and, by implication, also in the third — they are talking mostly 
of averting that which could impair fertility. 

The real point can be made quite briefly: the very primitive Eumenides 
are bribed not to unleash their fertility-in?/j^7mn^ powers. They are repre- 
sented as basically evil-doing deities, who can be bought ofT. The sacri- 
fices and honours paid to them are "protection money". In short, the 
Emnenides are well-bribed Erinyes; they are given something so tliat they 
¥dll not spoil aE one has. One encounters such a conception of the gods in 
many primitive societies.'^ 

Even in connection with the punishment of crimes, the ''rehabilitation** 
of the Erinyes is conditional. The moment a man slays his kin, the Eumen- 
ides revert to being Erinyes and punish him as brutally as ever (696 ff., 
930 ff.). 

In short, they correspond to a Damoklean sword, for a fear of retribu- 
tion is necessary for the good functioning of the city (696 ff.). One might 
say that the 'package deal" offered to them by Athene includes the promise 
tibat, when conditions warrant it, they will be free to manifest their wrath 
In their old, Erinyes-like manner (927 ff., 952 if.)* 

All told, it is Aisch^os and his Athene, rather than the (bribed) 
Eumenides Aemsdoes, who stress their role in promoting fertility. And, if I 
may venture a personal opinion, Aischylos shows himself a good psycholo- 
gist in making the Eumenides* right to function, on appropriate occasions, 
as Erinyes, part of the "deal". Had this escape clause not been included, 
the Erinyes would not have accepted the pact. Had they accepted it, their 
consent would have been psychologically implausible, for the Aethiopian 
cannot change his skin, nor the leopard his spots.^^ 

And this brings me to an Aischylean insight which both Frazer and 
Freud restated, believing it to be new. There must be a stringent law 
Pndsely against kin-slaying lest thai crime become commonplacc (496 ff., 
513 if.), for oedipai murder is a constant temptation. 

Equally striking and sociallv even more relevant is the fact that Aischy- 
los twice (545 ff., 270 ff.) links crimes against kin with crimes against 

^Mazon cm in translating: "tiicy will live at the side of their husbands". The 
Aiicli)4ean wording does not occlude a priori death in ddldbed, thou^ too mudk should 
not be madeof thb. 

Scdang agricultural rites simply buy off the deities who, without that bribe, would 
harm the crops. No Scdang deity actively fosters fertility (5). Haussa sacrifices also 
seek ooif to buy off dcitica ^bo are prinoarOy tpdlen {30, 
» Jcfcm. 13.93. 
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strangers. ?3 This seemingly paradoxical equating of the kinsman with the 
stranger is not even specifically Greek; it is human.-'''' And let it not be 
argued that the fact that, in Homercjs, "foreigner" (^ivoc) — especially 
in the vocative — means mostly: "friend" is decisive, for the name of a 
xenophobic Spartan law (^Evr^Xacia) reveals that that word had also 
hostile nuances. The relation^p between giwoc » fiiend and ^kvoc v 
alien ( « foe)'' ig much the same as that between Eumenides and Erinyes. 
Both reflect man's basic ambivalence: his Schopenhauerian **nornial 
neurotic" inability to tolerate either excessive distance (strangeness) or 
complete closeness. The early obliteration of the xenophobic nuance of 
§^voc by its euphemistic nuance : "friend" reflects — like the invention of a 
Zeus Xenios — the need to bridle automatic (fear-inspired) hostility towards 
the stranger. 56 The basic meaning of the word — even when it is used to 
designate a friend — never loses the meaning: "member of the outgroup"; 
it designates those who are neither kinsmen nor fellow-citizens. 

All this shows that the stranger is the taiget of hostilities d^lteUd (under 
pressure) from the kinsman, who, being close to us, can wound us more 
than a stranger can. Aischylos therefore rightly implies that the same law 
protects both, for kin-slaying and the slaying of strangen are psychological 
equivalents. 

This pseudo-dichotomy can easily be linked with the sterility-fertility 
dichotomy, as "'governed'''' bv the Erinyes- FMmenide a , for in the sexual sphere, 
too, man must strike a balance between extreme endogamy (incest) and 
extreme exogamy (miscegenation), both of which were forbidden in 
Greece.'^ As with aggression in the kinsman a foe equivalence, so in 
die course of his psycho-sexual development man rq^ularly deflects his 
erotic impulses first from his mother to his sister (A. Choe, 940 f.) and only 
then to the "outsider"- wife — and it is hardly necessary to recall here 
the extent to which A. Eim, stresses the ''outsider" position of the wife 
(657 ff.).58 

Summing up, only in terms of hopeful pieties arc the Eumenides to be 
considered as fertility-protecting "reformed" sf>oilers. Underneath this 
euphemistic fa9ade, and despite Athene's stubborn insistence upon the 
good they unU do, the Eumenides are only well-bribed Erinyes, spoilers 
of the good earth's nalunU fertility, who promote fruitfulness only by not 
ruining it, as long as men honour them and behave well. The moment a 
man sins, the Eumenides promptly resume the old functions of the Erinyes. 

» In 270 fF., these crimes are also Hnked with crimes against the gods. Vv. 544 ff. 

link parents and guest: the former are entitled to piety, the latter to rCSpcCt. 

** For the Mohave equation: kinsman = alien, cp. 10, pp. 128 ff. 

"But the meaning "alien" may be a late classical development (K.J.D. and E.R.D.); 
yet, see now J. Roux; Euripide: Les Bacchantes I, p. 32, 1970. 

s< The selfsame ambivalence is reflected by the verb 8^o|ioa, which can mean either a 
friendly welcome or a hostile ambush (7). 

^ On the latter taboo, cp. my discussion of Hippodamcia {6). 

Rohde {33, p. 451.75^ even argues that, given the patrilocality of Greek niarriage, 
the wife (= mother) stood in esperial need of an Erinys protecting her from her husband 
and afiinal kin. The Melanesians ot Dobu solved this problem more equitably. The couple 
Uves alteniatiii^ in die husband's and the wife's villages of origin, bodi qMnises being 
exposed in tum to the malice and witchcraft of their r espe c tive a£Bnal kin {18, pp. a tt. 
and passim). 
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And it is of crucial importance in this context that the reformed Eumenides* 
i^pearanet remains as repulsive as that of the Erinyes (990). 

In sboart^ any other ccmception of the Eumenides is inspired by modern 
pieties and ancient hopes, rather than by Aischylos' mercilessly logical 
drama. 



VI. Analysis of the Erinye^ Dream 

The Inkrpntaliion nf ihe Ermye^ Dream is child's play. Their nature, func- 
tion and bkxxltfairstiness make them hunt Orestes. Put to sleep by Apollon 

— so expert at interfering with Ancient Deities^^ when they threaten his 
favourites — the Erinyes dream of continuing their hunt (A. Eum. 131 ff.), 
and behave like dreaming hounds. This detail is psychologically most 
realistic. A dream in which one performs a task one lias failed to complete 
in a waking state^ is a "guardian of sleep" (Freud ig, pp. 678 ff. and 
passim). The Super-ego — here represented both by the Erinyes' duty and 
by Klytaimestra — ^is temporarily "bribed" by tlie dreamed performance of 
a task not performed in a waking state; this dispenses the dreamer fiom 
having to wake up and actually do his duty.<i 

The effectiveness of such self-deceptions or mock performances in dream 
is regularly reinforced by the extreme vividness of the corresponding 
dreams, which can even lead to the attenuated or schematic execution, 
in sleep, of the ampler movements and vocalizations which would normally 
occur in the waking performance of the dreamed act (5) (cp. chap. 8, 
n. 146). I feel that these sketchy movements in dream may even corre- 
spond to what experimental psychologists call "a preparatory set" {28). 
I note here a curious coinddenoe. The Erinyes hunt yrtult asleep. In 
A. Choe, 897, the in&nt Orestes is said to have nursed while practically 
asleep — an anomaly discussed in chap. 6. 

In concrete terms, the Erinyes, who **ar^* hounds, behave in dream Uke 
hounds dreaming of a hunt.<2 

» A. Eton. 172, 723. 728; E. Ak. 10 ff. 

Some subjects who. in a waking state, could not solve the puade: OTTFFSSENT, 
solved it in dream. These letters are the initials of the first ten numbers. 

u The substitution of a symbolic act for a real performance is also common m daily 
lifis. Ckiod wishes and bleHingi are often offered in lieu of effective hdp. The nuJcb^ of a 
promise is sometimes treated as equivalent to ktepirtg that promise. Once, when I reminded 
a person of a promise he had rqieatedly made biiC had not kept, he replied in a hurt tone 
of voice : "But haven't I pnmiiedit 7" This manoeuvre is pithily summarized by a Hungarian 
adage: "Here is nothing ■ g r a sp it firmly (lest it escape you)." Its sublimated and logical 
form is scientific inference or prediction, rxprctrd to be confirmed by experience. James 
Clerk Maxwell made his equations more symmetrical by adding to them a small term 
which nothing in his actual experience justified. H. Hertz essmmd that this term had to 
have an equivalent in reality — and discovered the Hertzian Mraves (32). Cp. Thales' 
(logical ?) prediction of an eclipse (based perhajM on Babylonian records) and Levcrricr's 
exclusively mathematical "discovery" of the planet Neptune. But it is extremely probable 
that, both historically and mitjectivdy, such scientific activities are refinements and practi- 
cal sublimations of the archaic tendency to treat words, symbols, prophesies and the like as 
full equivalents of reality. One notes in this context the frequency of activities which 
unwittin^y tause prophedct to come true s^), 

0 Op, wapn fir the caqwrimental evidence. 
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Of coune, the Super-ego cannot be pennanently bribed by the dnamed 

execution of the assigned task. Sooner or later it intrudes, in some dis- 
guise, into the dream: here, the impatient and vengeful Klytaimestra's 
double forces the dreamers to wake up and attend to their task. But, since 
this Super-ego representative is actually part of the dreamers' own psyche, 
it is part of the Erinyes' self which goads them to wake up. 

This, too, is clearly represented in the Aischylcan dramatization of the 
dream. Klytaimestra's double compares her reproaches to goads (136: 
K^vTpov) and, after awakening, the Erinyes themselves compare the 
reproach coming to them in dream — for they do fwl mentimi having 
dreamed of Klytaimestra!— to a goad smiting them in the vitals (156). 

It is easy to see that the pricking of the £rinyes with a goad is seli^ 
goading. 

T7u Goad (kevtpov) is the Erinyes' original and most characteristic 
weapon, which they use already in Horn. Od. 15.234. It is mostly in later 
texts that they use the whip, rather than the goad.63 This parallels the 
evolution of horse-driving technology in GreeceM It is an archaic feature 
of A. Emn» that goads are mentioned in connection with the Erinyes' 
dream only, for in w. 1 36 and 156, they do not icw/if the goad against their 
victims; they are told to jab tkemsdues'mih. the goad cf sd&reproach (136) 
and, on awakening (156), they admit that the goad of reproach had 
smitten them in the "vitals" (9p1^v). 

The analog)' between these passages, in which the Erinyes' own weapon 
is turned against them and the one in which ApoUon threatens the (serpen- 
tine j Erinyes with his own (poisoned) serpentine arrows is quite striking. 
This parallelism, too, confirms my demonstration that the Erinyes are, in 
many respects, similar to their chosen victims (supra). 

All this indicates that the dream is psychologiadiy highly plausible. 

APPENDIX I 

The Throat or Neck plays a curiously prominent role in A. £1011. Apollon 
accuses the Erinyes of being involved with throat-cuttings (187). Orestes 
claims he stabbed Klytaimestra in the throat (592), and this is confirmed 
by A. Choe. 883 f., 1047. This may, perhaps, explain why he subsequently 
says that the judgment about to be given will decide between his living 
and his suicide (?) by hanging (746). It is just possible that these recurrent 
references to the throat were unconsciously motivated by the oral sucking 
content of Klytaimestra's dream in A. Choe. 531 if. and by the many 
references in A. Eton, to lAoodMtiking and hlood-^king firam the victims' 
limbscs by the Erinyes. These interpretations clearly hearken back to the 
biting of Klytaimestra's breast in dream and are greatly strengthened by 
two considerations: 

« Rapp, S.V. Erinyes 5^ coll. 1314 ff. 
A reexamination of Homeric i>assages in u hich goads or whips are used is likely to be 
rewarding, for the whip is a later invention than the goad. I note here an intrrcsting and 
suggestive fact: the only draft animal which must be driven wiiii a goad is tlie reindeer, 
Ibr iti diidE fur protect! it agaunit the laah. 

« 9641:, sggSlC?), 357 f. 
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(1) Thoiig^ Qrestes daims to have cut Klytaimestn's throat— wbich 
fiti die decapitation mentioned in A. Choe. (883 f., 1047) — ^Klytaimestra's 
ghost shows the Erinyes a wound in the breast (heart) (A. Emn, 103),^ 

which hearkens back to the A. Choe. dream. 

(2) Orestes apparently expects to hang himself by the neck, though this 
is a most unusual form of suicide for a man.^'' 

I suspect that the throat-cutting theme should, in the last resort, be 
viewed as an echo of the tale about the male echidna's decapitation by the 
fiomate — ^prediely because it contradicts the refisience to the breast bitten 
in dream and also the cheit-'wound Klytaimestra's ^lost displays.^ 



APPENDIX n 

Dnmkmntss, Aischylos knew of several types of intoxication: that which 
reveals man's real thoughts (Jr. 393) ;^ that which clouds judgment (A. 
Suppl. 409), and that which elicits homicidal fury (A. Eum. 859 ff.).''® 

This indicates that, unlike what one observes in some primitive groups, 
in Greek culture the effects of alcohol were variable. 

While I am about it, I might as well say that I do believe Greek tradi- 
tions concerning Aisciiyios' alcoholism. Some modern Hellenists piously 
insist that tliis is to be tal^en figuratively,?^ but I M that diis is as gratui* 
tous and squeamish an EhrmmUimg as that which denies Sappho's Ics^ 
bianiim (/.*). Had Krattnos been a greater poet — or had more of his 
work survived — Victorians would no doubt have denied also his notorious 
alchoholism,^'* though Kratinos himself admitted it in his nurivr) {The 
Wine Flask), which canied off the hrst comedy prize from under Aristo- 
phanes' nose. 

As a clinician, I do not consider Aischylos* turbulent eloquence in- 
compatible with alcoholism — quite the contrary! The fact that, in his 
Mymddmes, he turned the relationship between Achilleus and Patroidos — 
which, inHoinerGs,is anon'4exualooinuradeship— into abomosexualaffidr, 

M So Smyth. Some others translate: '^ook upon these wounds with your heart", 
rejecting Hermann's emendation: Murray, Thomson, Groeneboom, Mazon, Rose (also 
E.R.D. and H.L.-J). I may therefore be wrong in accepting the emendation for psycho- 
logical renooB. Nbthii^ crucial for my aiiganient ii here at stake. 

^"^ This is documented and discussed ekewhere (/ff). 
The fact that a dead mother's ghost still carries the wounds which caused her death ii 
mentioned precisely in connection with another father-avenging matricide. In the Nether 
World Erqibyle's wounds are still visible (V. Aen. 6.445). 

«» A common Greek theme: Alc./r. Z.gLP (= 104D = ^^^)Jr, Z^^LP (- 66D b 
57 Bgk.); Thgn. 500; Ion Ch./r. iD; Pi. Tim. 6oa, etc. 

1* Drunken bcawli are ofken dcMribed, especiaUy by later Qnek audion. 

^' Amoogit the warlike Mohave, many drunks peaceably fall asleep (/o, pp. 505 £E1). 
By contrast, dnmken Plains Indians tend to become violent (p*, pp. 13 ff.), etc. 

«Plu. /r. 130 Sandb. (= Stob. 3.18.33); Q^.Conv. 1.5 p. 633E, 7.10 p. 715 D-E; 
Chamad. ap. Ath. 1.99a, ia4a8C (Floutardios had access to the wosIes of Steshnbrotos 
and of Ion of Chios, KJ.D.) 

" Murray p. 47; Schmid j;; i. a. 184.5, etc. They disr^ard the question of sources; 
tUi is unhbtaticaL 

M Ar. JEf. 586 £; cp. QaiUfir, 18a, etc 
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further strengthens this view, for the nexus between alcoholism and homo- 
sexuality — and especially latent homosexuality — is notorious. Peak 
intellectual performances in a state ot intoxication are not uncommon,75 
and my opinion on this point is hardly biased, for I have admitted in print 
my ahnost inratioiial loathing of alcc^l and alcoholics. 

The time has come to stop treating most Greek biographers as malicious 
gosaps and, instead of wasting time on the "rehabilitation" of great 
poets like Sappho and Aischylos, to study the manner in which a great 
poet's sexual perversion {12) or alcoholism affected his work.?^ 
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PreambU 

We possess a StesichaiKan, an Aischylean and a Sophoklean vefsion of 
Klytaimestra's dream. The inner affinitiet between these three variants 
are highlighted in the course of this chapter and the next two. The problem 

I discuss here briefly is whether it is clinically possible for a dream narrative 
inspired by one, or even two, earlier dream-narratives to be still authenti- 
cally dreamlike. This question can be answered in the affirmative, on 
several grounds. 

(1) One can start i^th the assumption that Stesichoros inventtd a 
(dreamlike) dream for his Klytaimestra, which then eSeUtd the invention 
of (related) dreamlike dreams by his two great successors. The process is 
the same as that which one observes when, after A narrates one of his 
dreams to B, the latter partly echoes A's triggeringdreamin a "responding" 
dream of his own. I once observed this phenomenon while doing ethno- 
psychiatric field work amongst the Mohave Indians (/j, pp. 182 ff.). 
A dream of my interpreter (night of November 16/17, 1938) heavily 
influenced the dream one of my informants, E.S. (who had heard the 
interpreter tell her dream) had the very next night. 

(2) All three dreams can also be viewed as credible reactions to the same 
jfrmif stimulus— dream reactions which have many internal affinitifs. 
This process is eaemplified by the dreams dreamed by several patients in 
response to the deaths of King George V {23) and of President Roosevelt 
iS't 3S) <^ ^ ^ dreams of psycho-analysts and psychiatrists who 
had seen the previous evening a film showing the subincision rites of 
Australian tribesmen {13, chap. 6). 

(3) Since Aischylos doubtless knew the Stesichorean Klytaimestra's 
dream and Sophokles both the Stesichorean and the Aischylean versions, 
the three narratives may also be compared to "dreams in series" (/, 2, 
24, 14, pp. 472 ff., 21) . In serial dreams a key problem besetting the patient 
is worked throuf^i— or at least tackled — in different and yet closely inter- 
related ways. 

In short, three completely discrete sets of clinical considerations validate 
the hypothesis that a dream narrative inspired by an earlier one can, 
despite its derivative character, still seem authentically dreamlike.^ 

The Stesichorean Pnadmt 

Stesichoros fr. 4aP { = 42 B = 15 D) — the only surviving pre-Aischylean 
accoimt of Klytaimestra's dream — influenced both Aischylos and Sopho- 
Ues. Their versions therefore permit one to settle, once and for all, the 
ejcact meaning of Stesichoros' crystal-dear text, needlessly obscured by 
some hair-splitting interpretations. 

Th» Text is conectly printed by Page, whose apparatus criticus contains 

■ I note in paring that oooridaatioiii (s) and (3) fully fit a theorem I enunciated 
elsewhere (m, pp. 76 ff.; id, chap. 16, 20, chap. 3) : The same results can be obtained by 
inveitigiiting one man or one culture exhaustively, or a lai:ge number of men or of culturei 
cioM Mfftimwlly. This theorembderivablefirain tfie madsematidan's "ergodicliypothaii^*, 
%i^idk plays a cmdal vole ia the calculus cf pgobabiHtiw. 
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all that is relevant and rightly ignores gratuitous tamperingi {36, p. 53) 
with the manuscript tradition: 

t9sn 81 SpdNcov l86icnoi {JO^Shr M6pa ptppomanikfoc Aqpov, 
Ck 5* dpa TOO paaktbc UhmidMSoK fifdtvr). 

Ploutarchos, who cites it,2 considers this dream to be patterned on life 
and reality; this justifies a realistic psychological analysis of this fragment. 

Translation : [Kly taimestra] dreamed there came a serpent with a bloodied 
crest, and out of it [crest] appeared a Pleisthenid king [Orestes]. 

Comments: The two verses together describe a dream about the appear- 
ance of the Pleisthenid King.3 Who Pleisthencs may be is immaterial — 
only the identity of his descendant matters here — and that identity can 
be determined solely by the manner in which he appears. 

The key problem is therefore the mamur in which the Pleisthenid King 
appears out o£—what? 

Three thec»ies seem to exist. 

(i) Deloourt {4, p. 2s) translates: "et brusqucmcnf oe Ait[Agamem- 

non]". 

(a) This might imply an oniric "fausse ;/o;2-rcconnaissance" {12 and my 
comments on A. Ag. 412-413) rectified already in dream. Fausse non- 
reconnaissance dreams do exist (/^, pp. 415 ff.), but it is almost incon- 
ceivable that Ik 5' apa should simply mean: Ik toO = Iktote (= next), 
or that the complex process of a misperception and of its subsequent 
rectification should be described so briefly; Horn. H, 13.70 ff. describes 
something similar at length. 

(b) It might imply the appearance of the snake and then that of the 
Pleisthenid King (with or without the simultaneous disappearance of the 
snake) . 

(c) It might imply the metamorphosis of the snake into Agamemnon. 
But Ik 6' is most unlikely to denote a metamorphosis, even if £(pocvr| = 
I^Sfdvii. Basically &c 6' means the emergence of "something*' out of 
"something else". Also, I kncvw of no pre^Aischylean precedent for a 
lAwmt' metamorphosis. The analogous metamorphosis described in Hes. 
Th, 190-191 (t6) knot A dream-event. I admit that "snake into man" 
metamorphoses do occcur elsewhere in culturally significant real dreams.s 
I also concede that in some myths an animal shape must be shed and the 

2 Plu. de sera num. vind. lo, p. 555. 

' Wilamowitz holds that the first verse describes a monitory dream and the second the 
prompt realization of what corresponds {dem enUprechend j to it. The only prc-Aischylean 
draum witidi coma true pnmftfy k tibat of RhcMii, drauned jmt before he %vas ifaiin 

(j2, p. 75). But in Horn. //. 10.496 ff., the slaying is mentioned before the dream which 
announces it. Also, Stesichoros' poem was (one presumes) sufficiently long to make a 
condensation of almost half of the Orestes myth into two lines improbable. 

* This translation implies an accq>tance of Haitung** theory of the ««cfniing of 4pe^ 
which is rightly queried by Denniston (5, pp. 32 ff.). 

> In Mohave Indian dreams the hikwir (similar to the two headed amphisbaina, A. Ag. 
1233, etc.) can Mtume the appeanuioe of— or even be— > num and may resemble a 
ihaman vflio diracli funeral rita (15, pp. 118 S). 
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"real** human fbcm aasumed in preparation fisr an eflfective action,^ but 
these aiguments are inappropriate^ for, after all, Klytaimestra's slayer is 

not Agamemnon but Orestes. 

(2) If one holds that §k 6* apa means: ^ toOtou toO 5p<5tKOVTOc (out 
of the whole snake), then the Pleisthenid King emerged (in an unspecified 
manner) out of the snake as a whole — conceivably out of its (sheddable) 
skin. But this awkwardly leaves us with the snake's shed skin, standing for 
the snake as a whole.7 

(3) The Pldstfaenid King emerges from the snake's bloody (and split) 
crest. If so, Ik 6' stands for fac toOtou toG M&ponoc. Dr C. A. Behr sug- 
gests to me that this view is syntactically probable because N6pa (head) 
is the immediate antecedent.^ It is this interpretation I propose to defend, 
less for syntactical reasons^ than because it fits both Greek thought 
patterns and beliefs and the different contexts of Klytaimestra's dream in 
the Aischylean and Sophoklean versions thereof, for that is the only way 
in which this problem can be tackled. 

It seems best therefore to analyse what the text says and implies; this, 
together with Stesichoros* interest in cephalic birth (Jr. 56 P. and ft. 69 
Bgk.) should su£5ce to highlight the inadequacies of alternative intcr- 
ptctatraiis* 

(1) The snake is a chthonic creature, representing the wrathfiU dead 

(A. Choe. 37 ff.) : Agamemnon. 

(2) The snake's head is bloody and, in Sophokles (chap. 7), Agamem- 
non's head is stained with gore, both because it is split and because the 
murder weapon was wiped on his hair. No other major personage of the 
Orestes myth has a bloodstained head up to, or at this time.n What matters 
most is that no alternative interpretation so far proposed takes into account 
the arudal and strongly emphasized goriness of the skuU which, in A. 
Chot. 546, is retained, but transposed to another protuberant oigan: to 
the nipple, and, in S. El. 445, is connected outright with Agamemnon's 
head. 

(3) The serpent with the bloody crest must be Agamemnon also be- 
cause Ailianos (NA 1.24) explicitly compares this myth to the (alleged) 
reproductive pattern of the £xi5va (viper) : the female decapitates the male 
during coitus, but her young avenge their slain sire (Gp. appendix). 

< Proteus: Horn. (ML 4417 ff. Thetis: Pi. N. 3.60; ApoUod. 3.13 5; Paus. 8.18.1. 

^ A normal (ovipaious OT vivqNUKMis) birth may not be envisaged, £ot this snake it 

manifestly a male. 

• But Vn t enor B. R. Dodda vmtn» me that this rule is not absolute. P ro fe ssor Sir 
Denya Fsge wrote me that Kdpa is only an accusative of respect. 

• Professor K. J. Dover tells me that a choice between "the snake as a whole" and the 
snake's "head" cannot be made on grammatical grounds. 

'* P lro feM or Sir Denys Page wrote me that the missing verses wbidi ibilowed this frag- 
ment may have explained the manner of the Pleisthenid King's appearance. I think this 
unlikely. Not even in his Palmouha (192/1 5P.), only in^r. 280/103P., did Stesichoros 
retrace hk steps to eqplam tome alreiidy mentioned detail. Having reported tUs King's 
appearance in Klytaimestra's dream, logically his next task would have been to describe 
the impact of this dream on Klytaimestra and it* sequelae. I do not think Pap. Oigrrh. 
a6i7/r. 4 is a helpful syntactical parallel. 

u It would be fhtuous to bring up here Orestes* jatoflMNl piuificatioii with pig's 
blood. 
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(4) The emergence or app>earance of the Pleisthenid King out of his 
sire's split skull parallels the cephalic birth of Athene, out of Zcus* ^fUt 
skull. 12 Other quasi-cephalic "births" are also reported: 

(a) Acl. NA 9.33 (= Hippys fr. 8, FHG 2.12 = 22, test. 422): At 
Epidauros, the priests of Asklepios decapitate a woman; one of them then 
extracts manually her tapewomi, through her truncated ned^ Her head is 
then replaced on her neck by the god. 

(b) IG IV2, no. 123.93 S2f iesi. 433). A tale of dreams and visions: 
Asklepios' priests seek in vain to remove Aristagora's tapew orm (via the 
neck) by decapitating her. The god himself puts back her head, cuts open 
her abdomen, removes the worm and sews her up again. 

(c) IG IV2, no. 123.25 (= 22, test. 422): A — perhaps visionary — man 
(Asklepios ?) removes, by abdominal surgery, the masses of tapeworms 
wherewith Sostrata was £kut)C£ = pregnant. 

(d) IG IV2, no. isa.ai 22, test. 423) : A mother's dream: Asklepios 
cuts off her dropsical daughter's head, and hangs up her body upside 
down, draining off the fluM. [Blood is drained firom the ablated penis of 
the equus October by suspending it. (17)] 

A few details deserve notice: 

(a) All four persons from whose body something is extracted arc female, 
though in the Stesichorean Klytaimestra's dream the snake is male. 

(P) Before the extraction the woman is, so to speak, "pr^;nant"; 
explicitly in Case (c), implicitly in the other three cases. 

(y) (Snake-like) tapeworm = foetus: explicitly in Case (c). This is 
understandable: physiologically the foetus is a kind of parasite or tumour. 
The draining of body fluids in Case (d) recalls the draining of the am- 
niotic fluid; its sexual significance is further reinforced by the §^ms 
October analogy. 

(5) Decapitation = caesarean. This is evident in all four cases. 

(e) Caesarean birth recalls Greek belieis concerning the manner in 
which young vipers are born. 

(3) Somewhat as in Stesichoros, in Case (d) the dreamer is not the 
patient, but her mother. 

(5) Orestes* emergmce fixmi the snake's skull is retained in a symbolic, 
but structurally identical, form by Sophokles: a huge branch (Orestes) 
sinouts,/ivm out mi of Agamemnon's sceptre and I will show that Agamem- 
non's sceptre s phallos s snake (chap. 7) . 

(6) The generative powers of a snake's cephalic end are made manifest 
by the myth of the Hydra, whose decapitated necks sprout new heads 
until they are cauterized with fire. This motif, too, is present in Sophokles, 
but in a '^splW form, which links sprouting and cauterization in a manner 
familiar both to psycho-analysts and to structiuralists. Otu end of the 
sceptre sprouts when the other end is thrust into the firep]aoe-4.e., is 
sealed. The Sophoklean splitting and re-uniting <^ this motif may have 
been inspired, on the one hand, by the Aischylean (Gftof. 607 ff.) reference 
to the burning, in a hearth, of a (sceptre-like) log r e pr es e nting Meleagros' 

M All sources fully analysed by Cook (5, 3.656 ff.). Goidd this puralldtim shed at least a 
trace of li^t on the itill ptnsUng cult^oame; Zem Agamemnon? (Lye 335, 1193 sq., 
1369 sq.). 
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"eztemal loul/* and, on the other hand, by beliefi in phalloi found in lit 
fire-places, wUch can impregnate girls (chap. 7). 

(7) Not only is the equation: snake » phallos commonplace, but a 
snake's split and bloodstained skull greatly resembles the glsins: the meatus 

is cleft-shaped and the glans is reddish and moist. i3 

(8) The view that Orestes emerges from the phallic snake's skull is made 
even more plausible by certain additional considerations : 

(a) Venom = semen. 1* 

(b) Venom - blood.» 

Aischylos {Choe. 545 f.) retains the venom + blood + milk (s semen)!^ 
theme: this motif ^dli be discussed further on. 

(c) The sexual element in the venom = semen = blood motif, made 
evident by the all^;ed aphrodisiac quality of such a mixture,i7 anticipates 
the latent erotic element in the Aischylean Klytaimestra's dream (chap. 6). 

(d) The Stesichorean imagery implies that Orestes emerges from the 
snake's head as fully formed as Athene cnu rges from Zeus' skull. Now, A. 
Eum. 658 ff. affirms that only the father procreates the child. This might 
imply that, figuratively speaking, the father ejaculates a kind of homun- 
culus (Hp. Gemt, 1.1.7 p. 470 Littr^)." 

(e) Even the goriness of the snake hints (in reverse) at its generative 
powen, for the prof^lactic mutilation of Agamemnon's corpse (chap. 7) 
certainly included the ablation of his penis, presumably because of the 
fear that his ghost (or chthonian snake equivalent) could procreate an 
avenger. 19 

(9) The notion that the father's skull-phallos ejaculates a homunculus 
can be readily linked with Hippokrates' belief {Genit. 1.1.7 p. 470 Littre). 
that the semen ultimately comes from the head (brain) {30, pp. 108 ff.). 

(10) It is not altogether imlikely that even the word "king" is not a 
purely grandiloquent designation. Orestes could not be called "king** 
until ifier Agamemnon's death: his "kingship" was, so to speak, "bom" 

13 Cp. the "bloody bridegroom" of a ootrupt biblical pasng^ icgardiog Momi* (?) 
circumcision. {Exod. 4.24 ff.) 

>« Waste product «■ temen: a view mentioned but rejected in Arist G.A. 18, p. ya^ha^tS, 
Minos ejaculates venomous insects (Ap<dlod. 3.15.1 and Frazer ad loc.; Ant. Lib. 41 
and Papathomopoulos ad loc). The equation; small creatures = foetus or baby is common- 
place. Nessos' ejaculate is poisonous, being contaminated by the Hydra's venom: ApoUod. 
•.7.6; 36.4-5. Qjulling (in Rcicher ^4 s.v. NeMOS, ooL a8o) detects a similar bint 
in S. TV. 580: iTpocpeAoOe* Aca lOv Mtvoc tine, but his opinion does not seem generally 
accepted. 

>• The Hydra's poisonous blood inftcis that of the wounded Nessos (Apollod. 2.5.S; 
Tarn. S.374; DJS. 4.1 1.38; Hyg.^. 30). Suidde by drinking bull's Uood: Hu. K Thtm. 
SI. 

u For milk s= venom s semen, tee diap. 6. 
*7 CSp. die Nessos references, supra note 14. 

1* A theory mentioned but rejected in Arist G.A. 1.17, p. yaibia tt., 1. 18, p. 7a4b36f. 
It is also held by the matrilineal Hopi Indians (6), cp. chap. 7. note 55. 

**The dead hero Aslrabakos ialhcrcd Dcmaratos (Hdt. 6.69), etc. For a direct, if 
(predictably) sarcastic, reference to tihis bdief, cp. E. 5i^. 545* (But I question, wdth 
Wilamowitz, the soundness of Dummlrr's, Weickrr's, Samter's and Xilsson's {sg P.ioo) 
far-reaching inferences irom this passage and from Horn. //. aa.ya IT. and Tyrt. 10.35 
(Bergk).) TUes of snake pAtenitiei abound not only in Greece (Alexandres the Great), 
but abo in imny primitive sodetict. 
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from Agamemnon's split skull. Needless to say, this view is advanced 
most tentatively, even though sucli (quasi-punning) allusions are to be 
expected from an ancient Greek poet. 

(11) A further tentative observation is that the avowed purpose of many 
ancient craniotomies may have been the releasing of ^'something" 
lodged in the patient's slnill.^ This may possibly have (indirectly) led to a 
tacit bdief that an avenging Alastor could emerge firom a split skuU, by 
means <^ a kind c£ "cephalic caesarean". Viewed in this light, the man 
Orestes was bom normally firom Klytaimestra, while Orestes the Avenger, 
the Heir (and King) "emerged" from Agamemnon's split skull. 21 

Summing up, the Stesichorean dream shows Agamemnon, in the form of 
a threatening chthonian snake, with bloodied crest, approaching Klytai- 
mestra; then out of the gory (and split?) skull there appears Orestes, King 
because avenger and avenger because King (S. OT. 132 ff.). The phallic 
symbolism of the snake and the nexus between the emission of blood = 
venom s semen and the male cephalic birth of Orestes add an erotic 
element to the anxiety elicited by die appearance of the snake. The same 
erotized anxiety will be encountered also in the Aischylean and Sophoklean 
versions of this dream, for the latent content of a dream or myth is as 
resistant to change - as invariant (8, ro, ri) — as is its structure (28). The 
more general relationship between the Stesichorean theme and its 
Aischylean and Sophoklean variants will become evident in the course of 
the analysis of the latter dreams. 

In conclusion I note that since, in fantasy, killing is regularly equated 
with castration, and the killing of a man by his wcmuui with the rn^ina 
dentata fantasy, the representation, in the Stesichorean text, of Agamem- 
lum as a serpent with a split skull is psychologically and eschatologically 
appropriate. He is a (chthonian) serpent because he is dead — and, like 
some other infamously murdered spectres, the wound that killed him is 
still visible on his spectral body. 22 That the "castrating", murderous 
Klytaimestra should have guilt-dreams is not surprising. An ancient 
Icelandic saga records that a man who had had his slave Gilli castrated, 
had three prophetic dreams that warned him that his slave wotdd kill 
him — as he actually did. {26). The concept of "castration anxiety" has a 
psychological counterpart and cmnplement: "the anxiety of the castra- 
tor** — wldch psycho-analysts have, so far, chosen to ignore. 

The Sedang trephined a person who had tried to comimt suidde by drinldng tobacco, 

so as to release the poison (7, ig). 

21 Cp. the "cacsarean" deliveries of Zeus' two potential successors: of Athene the heiress 
(iiriiAfpoc) (At. Av. 1653), from the split skull, and of Dionysos, first excised from 
Semele's womb and then from Zeus' "thigh" (which is probably a euphemism). One 
notes that both the eranial sutures (Hdt. 9.83, etc.) and fto this day) those of the nether 
part of the penis and scrotum are called pa^^. Much could be said about the role of the 
latter type of suture in embryology, in congenital genital defenmties («7), in ritual 
mutilafions fjj). in perverted ritual practices (33), in dreams frj), etc., which would shed 
light upon the nature of Zeus' "paternal womb" (Nonn. 9.1 1) - Unforlunatcly, an adequate 
discussion of this matter would take one too far afield. I also feel that A. Ag. 1569 ff. 
implies that another Alastor is still to come: Orestes. 

12 This belief is quite tenacious: Eriphyle's spectre still bean the wound that killed her 
(V. Am. 6.445}. ^P' chap. 4. 
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TBB bghidna's rbproduchon 

Greek beliefs concerning the reproduction of the viper — which, unlike, 
e.g., the cobra, is viviparous — are, as already Ailianos {NA 1.24) realized, 
relevant for the understanding of poetic treatments of the Orestes and 
Alkmaion myths.^^ 

Three aspects c£ that reproductive pattern are relevant: 

(1) The male wraps himself around the female (Ael. JfA 1.24). 

(2) The female bites off the male's head during coitus (Hdt. 3.109). 

(3) The young kill their mother by emeiigmg not firom her vagina, but 
through her abdominal wall. 

I will now discuss these three elements: 

(1) In A. Choe. 1049 f,, the Erinyes are descrif^ed as inlerlaccd by snakes. 
The wrapping of the male snake around the female snake thus stands in a 
symmetrical relationship to the tale that Klytaimestra immobilized 
Agamemnon by means of a net.^'* Such symmetries are important, both 
structurally and psycho-analytically. 

(2) The decapitation of the male during coitus — ^which necessarily 
draws blood — is mentioned by many sources.^' Only Nikandros indicates 
that some males manage to escape aiive, though wounded. The similarity 
with the Stesichoros text is manifest. 

(3) Two versions of the birth of young vipers exist : 

(a) They gnaw their way through the female's abdominal wall, thereljy 
avenging their sire.-<^ This recalls the tale that unborn lion-cubs, though 
apparently emerging from the lioness' vagina, destroy her womb with iheir 
claws (Hdt. 3.108). This latter tale is discredited by Arist. GA 4.5 p. 

773a- 

(b) The thin flanks of the female viper sunply burst open fimm the 
press ure27 — as do, supposedly, also the flanks of the female pipe-fish (Ad. 
^■^4 9.60, 15.16). 

One source of the absurd tales about the birth of young vipers may be 
the female's viviparousness, which, as Hdt. 3.109 and Nic. Ther. 135 f.^s 

" Serpents are closely linked with the Alkmaion-Amphiaraos myth. The death of 
Opheltes links snake and child. Eriphyle was bribed with Harmonia's necklace, shaped 
like an amphisbaina (Nonn. Diam. 5.144 ff.); as to Harmonia, she became a serpent (E. 
Ba. 1330 ff.). Given his life undrrground, one is surprised not to find Amphiaraos regularly 
represented as a serpent. There is even a decapitation and a split skull in his myth: 
he brings Tydeus the ikun of Mdanippoa, whose brain Tydeus sviraUowt (ApoUod. 3.6.8). 
As to maternal blood, it is mentioned in E. (Alcm.)fT. 71 N^. Though scanty enough, 
these data justify Ailianos' linking of Alkmaion witli vipcrine reproduction patterns 
— and my linking the latter with the Stesichorean serpent's split skull. The pattern teems 
change-resistant. 

^* A. Ag. 868, 1115; cp. A. Choe. 506, 999, etc. 

" Hdt. 3.109; p8.-Arist. Mir. 846bi8; Nic. Ther. ia8 ff. and scholia ad loc.; Ael. J^A 
I.S4. 

"Hdt. 3.109; Ael. NA 1.24 (discredited in Ad. ^fA 15.16). 

" Ael. J^A 15.16 citing Theophrastos, whose matter, Arittcrtdet, oocrectly described the 
viper's reproduction (Arist. HA 558325, etc.). 

And scfa. ad loc. (Bussesnaker). On dwse matten the acbolL tag £, provide Utde 
he^ C3p. abo 95» P* ITS* Nic Tk$r, 198 E 
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note, differs from the oviparousness of many other snakes. This may ex- 
plain why, in A. Choe. 543 ff., Orestes stresses so much his own and the 
dream-snake's birth from Klytaimestra's womb. 

What is most striking about this part of the talc is the conception of the 
viper's vagina as a "one-way street" : it admits tlie penis but is unable to 
emit the young. 

As regards the tale's two themes, each of the two ascribes to vipers 
behaviour which occurs in hueets: 

(1) At the end of the coitus the praying mantis devours her mate, 
beginning with his head. Similar andropbagous coital behaviour occurs 
also in other insects (57, chap. 7). 

(2) Some insects' young actually emerge through t he UM/^f of the female's 
abdomen: one of them is the midge Miastor, whose young are bom 
already pregnant (paedogenesis) (^7, chap. 7). 

I note here, once and for all, that human fantasies about sexual be- 
haviour can usually be matched by eqmyalcnt genuine behaviour occurring 
in other species, such as insects. 
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XOPOC 

TEKElv SpdKovT* 2So§ev, &c otOrf) Xkya 527 
OPECTHC 

kqI ttoT TEAfivn-qt Kal KopovoOrai A6yoc; 
XOPOC 

^ ciTopydvoici iTcaSdK: 6p^icai 5iKT)v. 
OPECTHC 

tIvoc PopSc xptpi'^ vwyivk 6dK0c; 530 
XOPOC 

oOrfi TTpodcxe itajdv TdMpom. 

OPECTHC 

Kai TTojc 6rrpcoTov oOOap fjv Cnro cruyouc; 

XOPOC 

cocT* £v yocAoxn QpdvJ^v aincrroc crrdcai. 
OPECTHC 

o<hot ii&Tociov' dM6p6c fi^/ovov nlAet 
XOPOC 

f| 6' O1TVOU idkAoyytv lirronMM. 535 

(Smyth's text) 



TrmtsUahn 

Choros : She dreamed she gave birth to a serpent — such is her own acCOUUt. 

Orestes: And where ends the tale and what its consummation? 

Choros: That she laid it to rest, as it were a child, in swaddling bands. 

Orestes: What food did it crave, the new-born noxious thing? (stinging or 

biting beast, cp. A. Suppl. 897). 

Chomi She hendf in her dfeiuii offered it her breast. 

Onsl»s', Surely her nipple was not unwounded by the loathsome beast? 

(the loathsome one). 

Qioros: No; with the milk it drew in clotted blood. 

Orestes: Sooth, 'tis not meaningless — the vision means a man. 

Chorns : Then from out of her sleep she raised a shriek and woke up 

appalled. 

(Smyth's translation) 

(The words in parentheses were added by me; they are alternatives to 
Smyth's e xpr es si ons.) 
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Introduction 

Few Aiachylean passages reveal the inexhaustible richness of his poetry 
better than his Klytalmestra's dream. Each nuance belongs to several 
networks of meaning, for his art transmutes an extremely broad gamut of 
facts — cuhural and other — into dream-poetry. Each detail is linked — ^at 
times by ahnost invisible threads — to many other details. 

Tim is an important fact, for the great poet enchants and fascinates not 
so much by what he provides but by what he demands : each verse challenges 
the reader to multiply its echoes by detecting its countless overtones, and 
its many links both with other passages and with the poet's world as a 
whole. For, Platon notwithstanding, not the least of the true poet's 
resources is his capacity to reveal the ultimate truth — which k psycho* 
logical reality — even, and perhaps especially, through what objectiviely is 
an untruth: he highlights the very essence of reality through the meta- 
morphosis of its concrete manifestations. I note again that, more than the 
finest real racer, the imaginary winged Pegasos conjures up the essence of 
speed, and especially the unconscious meaning of horse back riding. For 
Pegasos' "absurd" flight is rooted in the symboHc equation ; dream-flight 

erection or sexual excitement. 

It seems to me that Platon's ultimate "reality" is as eerily one-dimen- 
sional as the "pure" note, devoid of overtones, produced by the "ondes 
Martenot". But poetry is like the ridi, "impure" note of the violin, whose 
overtones are audible, and, in a sense, are even amplified by the human 
ear.i 

This is why Klytaimestra's lie that she had nursed Orestes (v'v. 896 IT.) 
reveals the psychological truth even more poignantly than does the 
Nurse's credible affirmation that (only) she had nursed him. It is Kly- 
taimestra's lie which makes her failure to nurse Orestes seem as monstrous 
as it really is : cp. A. Ag. 856, for a similar brazen lie. 

It will predictably be objected that, at w. 5446*., Orestes himself 
claims to have been nursed by his mother . . . because that is what he must 
have been told. Far from being the kind of contradiction that delights 
certain critics, this is the touch of the consummate psychologist. The harsh, 
possessive mother of a patient had for many years concealed from him the 
fact that (because of an illness) she had nursed him only for a few weeks 
and had then entrusted him to one or more wet-nurses. Significantly, when 
this man, then in psycho-analysis, asked his mother for information about 
his w«tNattne(s), his mother damud to r emember nothing about her (or 
them) — ^reassoting once more than she akme was his "rnl" mother and 
nurse. This case speaks tat itself and disposes of the "contradiction" 
between the Nurse's statement, Klytaimestra's claims and Orestes' naive 
belief in his mother's lies. 

This, then, is the "lying" art of the poet, which reveals the undistorted 
psychological truth by means of a misrepresentation of objective reality. The 
psycho-analyst can grasp the alivcness of this art only if he is will to defer 

I Thus, when an orchestra plays only C-E-C, the ear will none the less "hear" the 
(missing) G, which is pctmt only as an overtone. The ear vnU theiefiKe hear the whole 
choid: G-E-(G)-G. 
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to the poet, who, by means of the extraordinarily multivalent "density'* 
{sg) of the poetic utterance, brings into being the wonder of reality, {as he 
alone has the key to it. 

In Literary Criticism, one must note, first of ail, that, in tragedy, Kly- 
taimestra's dream is told not by her, but by a third party: by the Chores in 
A. Choe. ; by Chrysothemis in S. El, Also— and this is true especially of A. 
Choe, but to a lessier extent of S. El, as well — ^infonnation about the content 
of the dream is eUeited by questioning the infonnant(s}. By contrast, 
nearly all other dreams in surviving Greek tragedies are reported by the 
dreamer in person and, moreover, never in the course of a stichomythia. 
The Erinyes dream (A. £1011.) is both represented on the stage and then 
(partly) narrated. 

Though from the literary point of view Klytaimestra's dream is pro- 
phetic, from the psychological point of view its "prophetic" character is 
almost irrelevant. Moreover, Klytaimestra considers it ominous or 
prophetic only after she wakes up, terror-stricken (929). This not only fits 
Greek belief, but also imderscores that the dining of this dream as 
prophetic is not part of the "dream-work" proper, but of the dream's 
secondary elaboration, on awakening, in response to its affective core. In 
tragedy, the defining of any dream as prophetic is always an imputation.2 

The ascription of a prophetic character to this particular dream is 
facilitated by the fact that it manifestly does not reproduce a past event, for 
not Klytaimestra but the old Nurse had suckled Orestes. 3 This leads to the 
not altogether correct assumption that the dream concerns the future only. 
Actually, it is not the manifisst content of the dream but its far more 
impOTtant affective core which is rooted in the past : it reflects guilt feelings 
and self-pimitive impids^ related to Klytaimestra's inadequacy as a 
mother (infra). Moreover, in her dream, Klytaimestra belatedly performs 
a task she had failed to perform at the proper time. Such dreams are 
fairly common and are exemplified by the Erinyes' dream (chap. 4). Also, 
in a psychologically plausible manner, this belated dream-performance of 
a neglected duty includes a built-in punishment — as does the Erinyes' 
dream: the snake bite anticipates the goad of self-reproach in the Erinyes* 
dream (chap. 4). Thus, thcare are basic psycho-analytical and structural 
affinities between Klytaimestra's dream and the dream of her own 
Erinyes. 

These considerations show that, as soon as it goes beyond the obvious, 
literary criticism leads directly to psycho-analytical insights, simply 
because great poetry deals persuasively with human personality. 

Repetitiveness: Given the complexity of the dream and its countless links 
with other passages and with various customs, a certain amount of repeti- 
tion will help the reader to follow my argument, without having to leaf 
back in order to locate the information needed at a given point. Though 
aesthetically unsatisfactory, repetition is helpfiil in following complex 
reasoning about complex facts. 

Dnmn md Context: The analysis of Klytaimestra's dream would be a 

2 Cp. 33, passim; 66. '*TeiTor is the dream*t intcfpreter** (A Choe. gag). 

* Moreover, a-s is the case in many primitive groups, she nursed him on demand and not 
"00 icbedule" (749 ff.). This practice is, inoqplieably, not mentioned in (54). 
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fiuriy amfic task If it were all that survived of A. Choe, (cp. chap. 3) . But, as 
Is, it must be Interpreted in its context. Now, parts of that context sum 

to contradict certain details of the dream — but only in order to reveal, 
through objective untruths and incompatibilities, the dream's underlying 
psychological truth — a poetic technique which I discussed a moment ago. 

If, for example, we did not possess the Nurse's credible statement 
(749 ff.) that she alone had nursed Orestes — i.e., if vv. 749-760 were 
missing — the dream's manifest content could be iield to reproduce (with 
one nightmarish distortion only) memcnies of Klytaimestra's nursing of 
Orestes. If so, her subsequent plea to be spared — remforced by the baring 
of her breasts whidi, she claims, once suckled Orestes (w. 896 ff.; q>. 
E. Phoin. 1568) — would have to be taken as a legitimate reminder of the 
"debt" a son owes to the breasts that fed him. But the Nurse's account 
renders both these plausible and "objective" interpretations untenable. 
The truth of the dream is more psychological — ^and hence more elusive — 
than objective. 

The dream must therefore be analysed "in situ", with special reference 
to w. 27 ff., 32 ff., 535 ff., 749 ff., and 896 ff. 

(i) Vv. 32 ff.f which describe the outward, observable manifisstations of 
Klytaimestra's dream, provide only one striking datum. This passage 
mentions a cry of terror during the dream — but the actual dream-narrative 
does not even hint at an outcry. In fact, though the giving birth to a ser- 
pent, its savage nursing at the breast, its swaddling and being put to rest 
are horrible enough, the dream narrative itself does not even hint at any 
terror Klytaimestra may have experienced while she performed these tasks 
2;? dream (cp. chap. 2). Yet, her matter-of-fact activities in dream would be 
routine and anxiety-free only if her baby were human. This casualness 
increases, if anything, the oniric character of her dream — ^for real dreams, 
like great art, make the near^impossible seem not only natural and 
credible, but even inevitable.^ 

How, then, can one reconcile the reported cry of terror with Klytai- 
mestra's tranquil and mattCDof-fact dream behaviour? 

The simplest assumption would be that Klytaimestra cried out in terror 
when her horrible dream awakened her at night. The text does not forbid 
such an interpretation, and may perhaps even encourage it. 

An alternative would be to suppose that the matter-of-fact behaviour of 
Klytaimestra's dream image is supplemented by the terrified — and terrifying 
—outcry of the sleeping Klytaimestra. Thb would imply that the calm 
dreamed bdiaviour emanates Irmn one level of psychic functioning and the 
frightened shriek from another level. 

Three arguments may be mustered in favour of this interpretation: 

(a) Sappho's (/r. 31 LP) mind is lucid — all her abnormal reactions to a 
painful situation are corporeal (physiological). I have shown elsewhere 
{^g) that her objectivity is unimpaired precisely because she sonuUizes 
what, in most cases, would be psychic pain. 

* Similarly, an unexpected turn of a Mozart melody or a bold m<xlulation in Schubert 
arc startling when heard for the first time. But, once heard, they seem totally inevitable; 
one cannot even imagine afterwards that they could have been composed differently. 
Gp. aho (.60) and chap. 1. 
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(b) Concurrent verbal and postural behaviour may be ccmtradictory, 
each reflecting one aspect of an ambivalence. 5 

(c) Klytaimestra's tranquil performance in dream, which contrasts 
with her terrified outcry in sleep, can perhaps be correlated also with the 
Greek view thai dreams are "intruders" i that dream personages (the 
dreamer's own dream-image included) pei&nn a kind of play Ix^ore the 
sleeper's inner eye. But this is certainly the least strong of the three points 
that can be made in this connection. 

The most revealing aspect of Klytaimestra's dream-behavioiu" is the 
actual activity to which it leads on awakening. Frightened by her ominous 
dream, she sends libation-bearers to Agamemnon's tomb, so as to appease 
his angry (278) shade. It is therefore to this rite that I now turn. 

(2) In vv. 2/ ff., the mourning libation-bearers' behaviour practically 
duplicates Klytaimestra's dream activity. They, too, bare their breasts 
(cp. £. Phoin. 149 1 ; Theocr. 15.134) and then traumatize them with blows. 
Even the libation they offer recalls the mixture of Uqmds Orestes draws in 
dream from Klytaimestra's breasts (infra). 

(3) 749 ff- — patterned in every respect on Horn. //. 9.485 ff.< — 
establish that only the Nurse suckled Orestes. Klytaimestra's dream is, 
thus, not a distorted replica of earlier events, and her demand to be 
spared (896 ff.), because she had "nursed" Orestes, is a factual deceit — but 
one which reveals important psychological truths. 

Moreover, several details of the Nurse's account echo attitudes present 
in the dream and in the lie. 

(a) Baby = (witless) beast (ficrrdv) = snake baby (cp. Hom. Od, 

(b) Nursing is troublesome and saps the woman's "soul" = snake bite 
(cp. chap. 7 and £. Fhotn. 1433). 

(c) A reward is expected — as in w. 896 ff. — for the nursing. 

Vv. 8(j6 ff. which contain a pack of lies and especially Klytaimestra's 
claim to have nursed Orestes must be scrutinized further on. 

These are some of the facts which I must repeatedly recall in the course of 
my analysis of this dream. 

Obsmwbk A^tets <^ Klytaimestra's dream have already been partly 
discussed dsewhere (59). 

Klytaimestra dreams in her bower (pux^O (3:)) -^ ^'^ terrifying voice, 
inextricably commingled with the wrathful breath of sleep, echoes through 
the women's part of the palace. This much is clear. The rest is not — 
although, except for v. 32, most editors print the same text.^ But the 

' Cp. the heroic Aratos' fear-diarrhoeas before set battles (Plu. V. Aral. 29.5 and passim) ; 
Henri IV of France shook like a leaf before riding into combat. As to clinical data, one of 
my patients spoke lovingly of his brother — but hii pasture on the coudi was that of a 
pugilist. Cp. Sen. Phaedr. 1121, and (24). 

* Even tfie tipottad tunic is ''tranrfbnned'* into soiled diapers. Bowdlerized in Q,.S. 
3.475 ff. (infra). 

' Rousseau (95, p. 123) tries to represent this bower as a kind of oracular advtoii. This 
borders on the absvird. The dreaming of a significant dream in a particular chatnbcr docs 

not turn it into an oracular Axine. 

* I disregard* as irrelevant in this discusiien, variations in the arrangement of the vene 
patterns. 
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tranilatioiis of Smyth, Mazon and Thomson differ from each other in 
significant respects. In seeking to decode this cryptic passage, I fed that 
one must look beyond lexical and syntactical problems: these verses must 

make sense in terms of Aischylcan (and Greek) belieis about dreams and, 
I submit, also in terms of psychology. 

I do not profess to have all the answers. I simply seek to define the 
difficukies and to comment on thein. 

The basic problem is whether the shout and the breathing do or do not 
emanate firam die swm smn§. But it is best to postpone the discussion of 
this questiim tmtil after the other problems have been considered. 

Hie terrifying shout emanates from an imspecified "power", which 
interprets dreams duritig the dream, to the household as a whole. Those who 
hear the shout understand the meaning of the dream at once, though they 
do not know (as yet) what Klytaimestra is actually dreaming just then. If, 
as one must suppose, "interpreting the dream" is to be taken literally, this 
means that those who hear the shout are given the "interpretation" of an 
(ongoing) dream {— riddle) ,5* without knowing (as yet) what the dream is. 
They simply learn the solution of an as yet unknown problem. Another 
eicample of this type of procedure is psycho-analytic technique, whidi 
consists in discovering the "questions" which the patient's utterances 
(unwittingly) answer. 

This may be contrasted with what happened at the Delphic oracle. 
The client first heard the Pythia "rave" glossolalicaUy,^*^ then the priest 
told him what the Pythia' utterances "meant". 

Yet, one cannot but suppose that here the shout is both inarticulate and 
"intelligible", in a general way.'i It conveys aff'cct and, in Aischylos, the 
basis of dream interpretations is the dream's aflective impact, cp. A. 
Ckoe. 929 and (j^). It is therefore obvious that the scream — qua manifesta- 
ftm ii the dream's affective content — rates as its "interpretation": 
Klytaimestra has a bad dream which, as everyone assumes at once, can 
on^ refer to her punishment for Agamemn<m*s murder. All this the 
women infer from the shout. I stress the word "infer", for I have shown 
elsewhere (55) that the text of the oracles handed to clients simply sub- 
stituted for a real and meaningful quandary a verbal puzzle inherently 
devoid of sense, between w hose various possible "meanings" the recipient 
still had to choose. In this instance, what the women aliectively injer ivom 
the shout happens to be correct. 

M^t reii^xrces the impression that the shout occurs during the dream, 
but ia not part of the dream's mamfest content, is that Klytaimestra behaves 
in dream in a very matter-of-fact and efficient way: she gives birth to a 
snake, nurses it, is bitten by it, swaddles it and then lets it rest. Not a word 
hints at the experience c^pain or of anguish in dnam, though one would expect 

• Arist. Poet. 1458324 ff. '« Cp. dup. 3, note 19. 

" A Scdang Moi shaman once shouted in dream : "Ghost ! ghost !" and was so obviously 
in the clutches of a nighunare, that he had to be awakened by tiio&e who saw him thrash 
about All — wm c d correctly — tiiat he had dreamed of being attacked by ghosts, diough 
they did not know exactly what he had dreamed until he told them after being awakened 
(14). Similarly, if I hear a scream, 1 can guess that someone is in pain, even though 1 do 
not know whether that penon has a kidney-stone attack or is being assaulted by a robber, 
etc 
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that to be part of the dream. Then, her task cahnly completed, she 

screams (535). 

Now, there are dreams whose afFective impact seems incompatible with 
their manifest content. One may have what seems to be a pleasant dream 
and yet feel very depressed on awakening. (Hom. Od. 20.87 ff.) Con- 
voRiely, a Malay who dreams of being bitten by a snake is cheerfiil on 
awakening: his dream foreteUs luck in amorous intrigues 

Better still, affect can become totally isolated from symptom and per- 
fbfmance.i3 Sappho's mind, as described in fr. 31 LP, is totally lucid, for 
all her anxiety is transjwsed to the somatic level (39). 

These data show that it is psychologically possible for Klytaimestra to 
scream only at the end of a dream which "should" arouse anguish, even 
though her behaviour in dream is quite matter of fact. One might even say 
that her dream behaviour can be calm and ellicient precisely because the 
horror which the dream "should" inspire is manifested on a different level 
of functioning, in the form of a terminal scream (535). 

I therefiMre accept the view that the scream is, in fiu;t, that of the 
dreaming Klytaimestra. But I cannot unconditionally agree with Rous- 
seau's flat assertion (pj, p. 103) that the actual dream event during which 
she screams is the one when she is bitten. While I concede that this is 
possible, she could have screamed just as appropriately during the pangs 
of giving birth to the snake. However, v. 535 stongly suggests a scream on 
awakening, as does the reference to the sleeper's heavy breathing. >•* 

On the whole, the text does not permit one to determine accurately the 
dream event which caused the dreamer to scream. Moreover, this vague- 
ness of the narrative, as regards the timing of the scream, only increases its 
psychological persuasiveness, for the handling of time in dream is 
notoriously capricious, precisely because the dream is timeless (chap. 8). 

There remains the problem that the text seems to differentiate between 
the shouting "power" and the heavily breathing sleeper. This is confirmed 
by the fact that the shout is frightening, even though one would expect 
Klytaimestra's scream to express only pain or anguish. 

This difficulty is not insuperable. Greek dream theory viewed dream- 
figures — and the dream itsdf— as intrusions bom the outer world. More 
important still is Klytaimestra's claim that she is not mify a mental woman 
and wife, but also the Atreidai's Alastor (spirit of vengeance: A. Ag. 
1501) — though the Choros holds that an Alastor simply abets Klytai- 
mestra (1508). This explains, I feel, why the sleeping woman, undergoing 
a painful experience in dream, does not scream with pain and fright on her 
own behalf, but shouts terrifyingly and breathes wrathfuUy in her capacity 

i> I deliberately do not dte here Pendope*B fisevdf^pmdBaaaA tern during her theoreti- 
cally "encouraging" dream (Hom. Or/. 19.535 That dream hai, Ibr Fendope as the 
really is, a "discouraging" meaning {24). 

i> For certain neurotie hoiuiewives, extremely efficient bouie-cleaning is a means of 
mastering anxiety (47). 

One might even imagine the scream to bp that of the neonate, physically emitted by 
the sleeping mother. In one instance an adolescent, while dreaming of being attacked by a 
Hon, growled in d$^, jurt as the lion growled in his dhwn. But audi **vicarioiii vocaliia- 
tions" in sleep are so rare that they deserve only a footnote. (There may be a hwnan 
tendency to imitate an aggressive animal's soimd, K.J J>.) 
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as an Abator's — who, at this point. Is also the one who will insure that she 
will be punished. In this sense, her threatening, audible, Alastor-Iike shout 
and her matter-of-fact dream reaction to great pain and danger show that 
the Alastor who shouts through her vocal chords is, in the last resort, 
Klytaimestra's own punitive Super-ego. I'his is the more credible as, in 
dream, she herself gives birth to and nurtures her own Alastor: Orestes. 
Apparently this Al2istor uses Kiyiaiiiiestra's vocal chords as ApoUon uses 
those of the Pythia — ^for the terrifying shout and the threatening anxiety 
dream are haih products of her Super-ego. 

As to the dreaining, the text spe<^es diat it happened at midnight (34: 
dup6vuiaoc), but the awakening probably made it comparable to a 
■traditionally reliable dawn dream. 

TTie DnaaCs OmtmU 

The Stesichorean Model's snake is preserved, though in A. Ckoe. it re- 
presents not Agamemnon but Orestes. The model's narrative structure is, 
however, discarded. The reverse happens in S. El. : the snake is replaced 
by a sceptre, but the Stesichorean narrative's structure remains un- 
changed^^ (chap. 7). 

Before examining the dream's manifest content, detail by detail, a 
general problem must be considered. 

Serpents pervade all of the Onskia and especially the Choephoni. 
Sooner or later, nearly every important personage is called some kind of 
snake. 17 Agamemn(m is only a partial exception, for the serpent in 
Aischylos' Stesichorean model is Agamemnon (chap. 5) . Since, in Aischylos, 
the dream-snake is Agamemnon's son and avenger Orestes, it is obvious 
that, in A. Choe.y too, the shadow of a serpentine Agameiimon lurks behind 
the serpentine Orestes. Moreover, whereas in the Stesichorean model the 
serpent Agamemnon gives (cephalic) birth to a human Orestes, in A. 
Chot, the figurative viper Klytaimestra gives birthi' to a serpentine 
Orestes.^ This development reflects well the pitilessly irresistible pro- 
gression of even the logically most absurd anxiety dream. 

Speaking specifically of Klytaimestra's human image in her own 
dream,2i the &ct that she gives birth to a snake makes her sufiiciently 

Pirofe M or Lloyd-J<ma thinks however, that an Alastor sent the dream. 

'•The tip (hc-ad) both of the serpent and of the sceptre "products" Orrstcs. 

17 Klytaimestra: Ag. 1233, Choe. 249, 994f (twice), 1047; Klytaimestra's Erinyes: 
Choi. 1050, Evm. 198; Aigisthos: CSIm. 1047; Orestes: 527, 544, 549, 928; cp. also Apollon** 
arrows: Eum. 181. 

" C'p. ( liap. 8 for the equivalence of the avenger and the avenged. Rousseau (95, p. 
122} complains that interpretations of Klytaimestra's dream confuse tiie literal (Orestes) 
and the symbolic (Agamonnon) serpent. He does not see that the two are the same. 

" Perhaps like a viper (chap. 5) , or like a HoncM (A. Ag. 1958), vdKM womb her young 
were thought to destroy (Hdt, 3.108). 

Since the slain Agamemnon is, in Stesichoros, a chthonian dream-snake, Klytai- 
mestra, hii dayer, is bitten on the breast by her snake-child. See alio Mbhave bdieft 
about the snake-like babies of snake-slayers {j8, p. 253 f.). 

" Since she puts Orestes to the breast, she cannot be snake-shaped in her own dream, 
though I note that dreams about female nakcs are rqwrted firom pce^^keek antiquity 
{Sj, p. 853). 
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serpentine for the purposes of the dream, even if one ignores both her 
diabolically serpentine character and the fact that (in Stcsichoros) her 
murdered husband, the father of Orestes, is a snake. The wife and mother 
of snakes can hardly be anything but a snake (ui human shape). The 
dream requires nothing more than that. 

As to the foct that: Serpent » Agamemnon (Stesich.) and Serpent » 
Orestes (A. Choe,), it creates no problem, especially in Klytaimestra's 
dream. Women fantasy with almost monotonous regularity that they 
acquire a phallos — that of the husband — by being given a child; i.e., 
child = phallos (of the husband i.-- There is ev^n striking Greek evidence 
for this view. Poseidon boasts that the gods always make ihcir women 
pregnant (Horn. Od. 1 1.249 f), ifi^^(('(Jd of impregnating the raped 
Kainis, he gives her a penis (.25), turning lier into a (penis-proud) man 
who worships only his own spear.^ 

Serpeni'Birtk is explicitly mentioned (527, 928). Some of my students 
have aigued that this event did not frighten Klytaimestra, for, instead of 
discarding the young snake, she promptly nursed it — which, incidentally, is 
not realistic, for the newborn hardly ever nurses at onceM But I think these 
obsen-^ations are too literal and disregard, as to friglit, the overall impres- 
sion created by the dream (supra), and, as regards the compression of 
time,^^ both the timelessness of all dreams and Ciicero's accurate observa- 
tion that nothing is too weird or too absurd to happen in dream.26 

I feel that the reference to birth has two purposes: 

(i) To underscore Klytaimestra*s viperine character. 

(3) To permit Orestes to assert his identity with the snake, by stressing 
that both he and the serpent-baby came from the same place (543). 

Before I go further, I must scrutinize the details of this birth. 

That a live birth — such as that of vipers — is meant, goes without saying. 
Unlike most serpents, Klytaimestra does not lay an egg. This point is 
worth noting, for her mother, Leda, did lay an egg.-^ 

1 also note that, rh spite Greek myths about "cacsarean births" (Diony- 
sos, Asklepios) (chap. 5;, and despite the behef that the viper's young 
burst through the abdominal wall^ while the young of the lioness 
destroy her womb,^ Orestes must be imagined as being bom in the 

22 On this equation I die, once and for all, H. Deutsdi*s great bode: T%i Psfthaiogy of 

Women {13). 

Apollod. Ep. 1.22 and Frazcr ad loc. Oddly enough, another Greek spear-worshipper 
ii named Parthenopoios (A. iSt;^. 599). 

After giving Viinli, \\\v motlx-r yiroduces at first not milk, but bcrstings (colostrum). 
Real milk is produced somewhat later. In some primitive societies the child is put to the 
breast only after milk jnroduction has begun {2, pp. 80 f.). 

>i I n dreams, A. Ag. 893 f. and chap. 8; in tra|^y as a whole, cp. 

a* Cic. de. div. 2. 71. 146. 

Hclcne: Apollod. 3.IO.7; Hyg. aslron. 2.8, etc. In other versions she was kept in a box 
(Apollod. 3.10.5). Late tales of the egg-birth of her brothers, the DioBkouroi (sch. Horn. 
Od. 1 1.298; sch. Lyc.88;sch. Callim. in Dtoa. 232) were probaUy inspired by the Moliones 
myth (Ibyc./r. 285/4P = 16B = 2D). 

^ According to a Tikopian myth, cacsarean birtli existed be/ore birth per vaginam {4, 
quotii^ Raymond Firth). Such notions are rooted in infantile thewies of reproduction 
(navel-birth), also otic oiintrrod in adult neuTotics. (I, myielf, treated such a case.) 

^ Klytaimestra = lioness, A. Ag. 1358. 
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normal way. At the same time, one notes that the neutral term: "place" 
(xcopoc) which Orestes uses, specifies the place from which (womb), rather 
than the path by which (vagina), Orestes "left" the maternal body.^o But 
the fantasy that birth is an involuntary expulsion is not wholly absent. It is 
simply transposed to a later phase of Orestes' life : as a child he is sent to 
Slrophios (A. Clioe. 679) ; later on, he must exile himself after his matricide 
(A. Choe. fin.). This, again, is the process of the "motif-split": the expul- 
sion-ianiasy is detached from the (active) birth, but reappears twice in 
connection with Orestes* later fate. 

In short, there is no direct allusion to a viperine, "abdomen-bursting" 
birth, though a husband-slaying, viperine wife would deserve that fate. 
But she gives birth in a manner which does not harm her at first. 

Still, viperine or leonine models for matricidal births are not altogether 
forgotten. Like the "expulsion", the matricide, too, is simply detached from 
the birth, and occius after a certain lapse of time: in dream the matricide 
occurs during the nursing; in the plot it is postponed until Orestes is an 
adult. ^' Even so, in at least one text {AP g.126) Klytaimestra mentions 
two alternatives : a stab in the breast [as in the dream and (with Hermann) 
in A. EMm, 103], or else a stab in the belly (which recalls the viperine birth; 
also Tac. Am. 14.8). 

In short, neither the failure to specify the of the baby's emergence 
nor the non-synchronicity of the birth and the matricide suffice to obliterate 
the imderlying viperine birth motif This justifies the ancient view (Ael. 
NA 1.24) that Orestes behaved exactly like a young, father-avenging, 
mother-destroying viper. 

Nursiui^ ~ Libation. I have already pointed out that the ritual gestures 
of the libation-bearers, as well as their libations, closely parallel the 
dream. 

I now propose to scrutinize these similarities more closely. 

(1) Since both Orestes (in dream) and the dead (chthonian) Agamem- 
non are "snakes", they are ''equivalent" in every significant respect. 

Thus: 

(a) Orestes = Agamemnon's (human) Erinys = Agamemnon (chap. 4). 

(b) The Avenger = The Avenged. When no avenger is available, the 
slain man is given a spear, so as to enable his ghost to be his own avenger. 32 

(2) Agamemnon is given a liquid libation (x^'H)? made of milk, honey and 
wine: Hom. Od. 10.518, 1 1.2G. But in ancient times bloody sacrifices were 
also offered to the dead.33 We are entitled to ask why no bloody sacrifice is 
offered in Uds case, by a queen who could well affi>rd it. 

^'^ Interpreters of this dream. \\\w do not read the text carefully enough, might be 
tempted to view this birth as an allusion to Orestes' (Brst and/or second) exile from his 
home, because tlie neurotic conceives of birth as an expulsion. But the text (litXimbv: 
quitted) forbids thil interpretation. In A. Chot. — as in other tales of viperine birth — 
"being born" is represented as an attioe performance on the part of the baby — ao< of the 
mother (^^, chap. 6). 

M The comprenion of this interval in the dream is a characteristically dreamlike 
opemtioni q>. supra, note 25. 

3sFk-D. 47.69; Eur. Tr. 1147 f.; Poll. 8.65; Istcr ap. EM 354.33 ff.; AB 237.30 f.; 
cp. ^ p. 585- 

^ Q». 81, I*, p. 180; Horn. B, 33.175 fi*'* iiho Hom. Od. 1 1 paaaim. 
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I submit — not dogmatically and yet with some confidence — that bloody 
sacrifices revivified the dead, as in Horn. Od. 1 1.32, etc. 34 — and that is the last 
thing Klytaimeslra would wish her sacrijice to bring about. By contrast, like 
nursing,^^ liquid libations presumably appeased (put to restPj the angry 
dead — which is what Klytaimesira aims at in dream with regard to the 
hungry scrpent-baby and, in the waking rite, with respect to the angry 
Agamemnon — ^but both times too late.3< 

Yet the similarity is even more fEtf-reaching. In reality Klytaimestra 
caused the Nurse to suckle Orestes in her place. She delegates the libation 
rite to Elektra37 and to her house slaves, who actually comment on Kiytai- 
mcstra's not performing this rite in person (45 ff., 8g ff., etc.). 

But blood — clotted blood, on the ground — is none the less mentioned 
also by the bearers of the bloodless libations (66 fl., etc.) and, in dream, 
Orestes sucks clotted blood from the nipple (533) (infra). 

Also, the libation, containing milk, will sooner or later clot,^^ and, as we 
have already seen, in dream milk is mixed with dfMtd gore. (More on this 
point below.) 

It is this nuom^ete duplication of the dream by the libation that reveals 
the real nexus between the t%vo. In certain primitive societies, which hold 
that all dreams must come true, one can avert a major calamity by an 
anticipatory mock enactment of the dreamed-of catastrophe (68, p. 54, 
etc.), which represents the dream's inevitable but "miniaturized" realiza- 
tion (Aristid. passim). 

In short, both the libation and the dream-nursing arc meant to be 
apotropaic, and both &il to achieve their purpose: the libation does not 
soothe Agamemnon's wrathliil shade, nor does the dream nursing render 
the avenging serpent-baby harmless. For the libation is not offered 
lovingly and in person, just as the infant Orestes was not lovingly nursed 
at his mother's breast. The vicariousness and lovelessness of both per- 
formances render them ineflfcctual, though Klytaimestra's deputies per- 
form their respective tasks with loving tenderness. But that love comes 
from them and not from the murderess on whose behalf they act. The 
psychological spuriousness both of the libation and of the dream nursing 
renders them ineffective. 

A further — and extremely important — similarity between the libation 
and the dream nursing: the transformation ofa "good** libation into "bad** 
offscourings (w. 98 ff.), will be discussed further on. 

The Fear of a Bite is, in the case of a woman as virile and unmaternal as 
Klytaimestra, almost certainly a manifestation of the "female castration 
anxiety", which often equates the (erectile) nipple with the penis, the rest 
of the breast with the scrotum and milk with semen {36). 

A literary consideration also suggests this interpretation: the Stesi- 

Cp. Odysseus' promise to sacrifice a fertile ram and not a barren heifer (Horn. Od. 
10.52 1 ff.) to Tdresias— i.e., to the only ghost whose wits are unimpaired even in Hades 
(Horn. Od. 10.492 ff.). 

» Horn. It. 22.79 ff-; A. Choe. 509. 

She is bitten while nursing. 
37 Who, in S. £/., talks of ^'nurturing" or **nuning** Orestes (chap. 7) in a manner 

which recalls the tirade of the Nurse in A. Chor. 74Q fT. 

^' 1 am indebted for this point to my Mend and student, M. Roger Notz, MA. 
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chorean serpent's bleeding crest is preserved or replicated in this dream by 
the bleeding nipple. The Aischylean modiiication of the Stesichorean 
motif presupposes the symbolic equivalence: snake = penis = nipple 
(cp. the ^atal Hiiyiik vulture-beak nipples). 

It could even be argued that the bitten nipple motif rephcates in reverse 
the bitten penis theme of the vagina dttUata motif (Folklore Motif F 547. i ) ; 
an intefpretation supported by clinical findings.^ 

It goes urithout saying that some babies do painfully bite the nipple. 
But the point is that whereas some women react to this with anguishjio 
other mothers take pride in their male babies' violent nursing. \Vhat 
mailers lierc is not that some babies do bile, but that this would make 
a woman like Kl\ taimcslra anxious. After all, in Greek belief, the Mainades 
nursed young panthers and the like, ostentatiously (counter-phobically) 
denying their fear of being bitten.'** 

I venture to suggest that, underlying the fear of the baby's bite, is the 
fimtasy that nursing represents a kind of cannibalization of the mother,^ 
which, in some primitive cultures, is aqnessed almost explicidy.43 

Although there seem to have been no Greek tales of children cannibal- 
izing their parents, Herodotos was apparently fascinated Ijy the practice, 
found among certain "Indians", of a funeral cannibalization of deceased 
relatives; he mentions this custom twice (Hdt. 3.38, cp. 3.99). Also, I have 
shown elsewhere {43, chap. 5) that the imputalion of cannibalistic impulses 
to babies is a projection on tlie baby of the parents' teknophagic impulses 
— and it need hardly be recalled that many Greek mydis mention the 
parental cannibalization of children: Kronos, Tantalos, Thyestes, Tereus, 
(Ljdcaon?), etc. 

TTie Bite of the Nursing Serpent appears to have more than one root* 

( 1 ) Even in modem Macedonia, if a cow*s milk contains traces of 
blood, this is thought to be due to a serpent or a daemon having nursed at 
her udder.'*'* In India, the sacred temple cobras are given bowls of milk. 
Mohave beliefs about snake-headed babies are cited further on. 

(2) For the woman, being bitten by a snake can also symbolize coitus, 
and especially defloration. Alkestis' bridal chamber was full of snakes 
(Ap(dlod. 3-9- 1 5) • riHnical data paralleling this scene exist.4s In some folk 
beliefi snakes may even seek to crawl into a woman's vagina.4< 

" An analytical patient greatly dreaded injury to his penis — and this not only during 
actual coitus: he carcl'uily wrapped his penis in a blanket before masturbating, fantasying 
all the while dmt hewai '*tiortuTing, oh so gently ! ' ' — a girl's nipple. (These were the patients 

own words.) 

*° Cp. infra: Hera nursing UeraUcs, and Mohave bdids about anake-headod babies 
{38, pp. 257 ff.). 

41 AiMtiaiian woinen nune dingo dog piq)|aa (^^ 

(58), etc. 

42 Cp. the reference, in the next section, to the symmetry between thii dream and the 
feait of Thyestes (note 57). 

*i E.g., the Papuans of Geelvink Bay, inira, note 51. 
Information provided by my ttudent, Mme D. Cakuleva>Diamantis,.a native of 

Macedonia {8). 

4* Op. General Introduction, note 10. Phallic giants; chap, s, note 41. 

Even though M. E. Oplt r (84) has tried to prove — absurdly, as La Ban c has sliown 
{€4, p. S&7) — ^that in Japan the snake is not a phallic symbol, he mentions the belief that a 
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That nipple-biting during nursing is related to sexual excitation will be 
shown in a moment. This indicates that a nursing dream is also a sexual 

excitation dream. 

The Biting of the Nipple is viewed as a major problem in many cultures, 
and leads to a variety of bclicis, only two of which can be considered here. 

In many Euro-Asiatic steppe and tundra cultures, babies bom with 
teeth are believed to become shamans (and witches) later on, and are said 
to bite the nipple while nursing.47 I think it is not hazardous to suggest 
that Orestes resembled an evil shaman in several ways: he committed 
matricide, he had repeated attacks of madness, he underwent several 
magical cures, he ended up by ; shamanistically) mutilating his frngcr^^ 
even displayed what may be lykanthropic traits for, in E. IT (296 fl.), he 
rages in the midst of the cattle like a rabid wolf. 

Now, in pleading for her lile, Klytaimestra goes out oi her way to deny, 
be it only implicitly, that Orestes was bom with teeth: she "recalls" that 
he clasped her nipple with his gams (oOAov) (898) . But this idyllic detail is 
an invention, for not Klytaimestra but the Nurse gave the breast to 
Orestes (749 ff.) and Klytaimestra's failure to nurse Orestes may well 
have been traditional, for it reappears, rather surprisingly, in S. EL 
ii43fr., where the virgin Elektra claims to have been the only one to 
"nurse" ffiguraiively) the infant Orestes (chap. 7). In A. Choe. Klytai- 
mestra's spurious claim''^ is part of her attempt to lend force and per- 
suasiveness to the baring of her breasts 1 infra). Her reference to Orestes' 
nursing witli his gums is therefore automaiically suspect. Its main objec- 
tive is apparently to deny that he had teeth that cmdd bite, and therefore to 
deny also the ominous realism of her dream.^ 

This explains her mentioning the "gums** — of which more anon. 

Needless to say, the problem here is not whether the "real" Orestes was 
bom with teeth. What matters is that he bites the nipple in Klytaimestra's 
dream. This means that Aischylos represents Klytaimestra as the type of 
(masculincj woman who dreads nursing, fears the baby's ("castrative") 
bite and views the infant as a destructive, predatory parasite. Such women 
are not only commonly encountered in paediatric practice, but the con- 
snake may crawl into the vagina of a girl who sleeps in the lields. This latter fantasy is so 
that even a novel dealing widi the Mau Mau revolt {g6) mentions its exploita- 
tion in the interrogatioa of a captured Mau Mau woman. Amoi^ the Jivaro Indians, not a 
snake but a water daemon enters the vagina of a bathing woman, in the form of a fish 
or water insect (6j, p. 221). Alexandras the Great was allegedly fathered by a serpent 
(Phi. V. AUx. 3.1). But m sudi tales there is mm an allurion to the intromission of the 
serpent's penis. This forces one to assume that the serpent is thought to crawl into the 
vagina head first, as it does in an obscene novel (/) and that its venom plays the role of 
semen. Professor N'crdcnius brought to my attentions Onians' (fij, pp. 108 ff.) finding 
diat, in some Greek beliefs, the semen ultimately originates in the heaid (as, incidentally, 
does snake venom!). (Cp Plu./r. 80, Sandbach and Hcs. Op. 587 5^ .Ale. Z 23.8 f. LP, also 
chap. 5 for Greek references to venomous semen.) The fact that in such tales the snake's 
mf&» body functimis as a phallos is almost certainly rdated to the clinically well-known 
body = phallos equation (5/, 6g). 

*"> R6heim (95) lists manv such data; tlie belief is also foimd in some American Indian 
tribes: a nursing Navaho baby was observed to hurt its mother {2, p. 81). 

^ Gp. Arisdd. Or. 48.37. This is symbolic self-castration. 

*» Other spurious claims: .\. Ag. 887 ff., E. Med. 256; Ar. Am., 1469 f. (K.J.D.). 
>o For a further untruth, cp. ''Lie Sequence", infra. 
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oq>tion of the baby as a parent^estroyer is actually a standard belief In 
various cultures.si It was present in Greek culture and is mentioned in A. 
Choe. 749 ff. The Nurse calls the in&nt Orestes "as witless as a beast" (753) . 
In nursing him she had made great sacrifices, spending her "soul" and 
performing irksome, somewhat disgusting and realistically described 
tasks. 52 

The biting of the nipple by a snake can be readily linked with a con- 
temporary Macedonian belief (noted supra). Aischylos' dream-imagery 
probably drew for inspiration on a similar popular superstition. 

Even more relevant is the Mohave Indian belief that if a pregnant 
woman (or even her unborn child's father) kUls a snake, the baby be 
bom "snake-headed". 53 Since its poisonous fangs would bite the mother's 
nipple, it is only fed mush. 54 The mother's killing of a snake and then giv- 
ing birth to a snake-headed baby likely to bite her recalls Greek tales of the 
viper's reproduction (chap. 5) and the fact that Klytaimestra herself is 
called a viper (vv. 249, 994), who, in dream, nurses a snake-baby. In both 
cases the birth of a snake-baby results from a killing. [The dead Agamem- 
non is a chthonian snake (chap. 5)]. 

More significant tiian any and all these data is the tale of Herakles* 
nursing at Hera's breasts. 

According to D.S. 4.9.6., the infant Herakles was eiqxited by Alkmene 
out of fear of Hera, who was, however, persuaded to nurse him herself. 
But the infant Herakles nursed (and bit?) so fierceiy^^ that Hera, unable 

"Our chiklren dettroy us**: Papuans of Gedvink Bay (9^, p. 91; q>. p. 307). 

Nursing is short, for it ruins the mother's breasts and sexual attractiveness: Marquesans 
(7/, p. 165), etc. On parent-cannibahzing impulses imputed to children, cp. 43, chap. 5. 
Greek myths, too, reflect belief in the parent-destroying propensities o{ children (Kronos, 
Oidipoin, etc.). Klytaimestra'i dreamiiig oT her Iktal mining the Oxestes and her 
being slain by the adult Orestes show that tales of parricidal adults are derived from fanta- 
sies about potentially parent-destroying babies (Oidipous). Gorer and Rickman (5^) 
describe the Great Russians' belief that all babies are angry and dangerous creatures. That 
such conceptions of the nature of children arc simply projections 0/ the parents' hostility to 
children upon their children has been copifiusiy documented elsewhere {43, chaps. 4, 5). 
The "parent-avenging" propcnsiiics imputed even to unborn vipers (chap. 5) and to small 
children (E. Suppl. 1 143 ff. ; cp. Athene's speech, w. 13 13 fT.) also presuppose their poten- 
tial dangerousness to adults — but in the ^uhc of a socially acceptable reaction-formation 
against parricidal impulses. Murray's linking of Orestes and Hamlet dimly hints at it 
{80, chap. 8); E.Jones' (6/) linking of Oidipous and Hamlet enunciates it. One may even 
speculate that the infont Herakles' slaying of two serpents (Pi. M 1.33, etc.) should be 
linked with his having had two fathers I'Zcus and Amphitryon), one of whom (Zeus) 
was often represented as a serpent. (But there may have been two serpents because 
Herakles and Iphikles were twins — ^but with diflbrent fathers, K.J.D.). 

S2 Cp. rt ferenccs to defaecation and the washing of dirty diapers (757 ff.). In at least 
one tribe (j.'i the mother's need to cope with the baby's defac( ation apparently puts the 
child in her debt. In Hom. //. 9.485 ff., the sexually inadequate "man" Phoinix also 
laments the hardships he endured wMIe raising the in&at Adiilleus. (Bowdleriaed in Q,.S. 
3*475 ff') complaints are, however, less extreme, since, having the body of a man, he 
could not suckle him : he only gave him bread soaked in wine. Achilleus' soiling of his 
clothes while beingy<rJ apparently anticipates the Aischylean Nurse's more earthy mention 
of faeoeSi4oiIed diapers. » Probably heredo-syphilitic {38, p. 253). 

^* As are all Marquesan babia, as icon as possible — lest the nursing should spoil the 
mother's breasts (supra). 

ss Op, Gcn|^ Khan's younger brother, tnfira. IBs mother — faaxing her breasts — com- 
Buudded the angry Genghis Khan to spare htm for tins reason (55). 
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to bear the pain, threw him away (D.S. 4.39.S.). Under the circumstances, 
one is not surprised to learn that Herakles subsequently wounded Hera 
in the breast with a poisoned arrow (Horn. //. 5.391 ff.) — i.e., with what 

Apollon calls a "flying serpent" (A. Eum. 181). 56 In these versions, the 
biting Herakles' rejection by a bad "mother" (Hera) and his subsequent 
wounding of her breast with a poisoned arrow parallels point by point 
Klytaimestra's failure to nurse Orestes and his biting her nipple in 
dream, in the shape of a serpent-baby. The two narratives are identical, 
both structurally and as to latent content.^ 

One begins to see now why, in a society which views babies as devouring 
beasts and nursing as a hardship which causes pain and drains the woman 
who nurses (or even a glorified male "wet nurse" like Phoinix), royal 
babies were regularly entrusted to nurses — and also why Kiytaimestra 
dreams of nursing a serpent-baby. 

Mothers in other cultures react difierenlly. Though the Mongols, too, 
held that biting nurselings born with teeth eventually became sorcerers 
(shamans), Hoelun's command, that her son, Genghis Khan, spare his 
rebdlidus brother beemiu that brother had nursed mon vt^awnUjf than he 
did, betrays maternal pride in such sons. Their violent nursing probably 
suggested that they would become illustrious warriors (j^). 

I note, as an afterthought, that e\ en though the Mohave also feared the 
bite of female snake-headed babies, I happen to know of no example of 
girl babies being said to suck violently — nor of a recourse to the "tyranny of 
the breast" to tame rebellious daughters. 

1 he basic consideration in my linkmg this dream with various customs 
from many groups is the fundamental rule that what is custom in culture A 
can and does appear as a subjective fantasy, etc., in a member of culture B. 
This rule was justified logically in a work which also instances the possi- 
bility of predkting from an indhddual's pfimte fankuits the occurrence of a 
corresponding ybrmo/ beliif or practice in another culture (22, pp. 76 If.; 
44, chap. 3).'* These considerations do not exclude, of course, the possi- 
bility that Klytaimestra's snake-nursing dream is rooted in part also in 
some lost Greek popular superstition. 5^ 

Summing up, Klytaimestra's dream is less prophetic than guilt-laden. 
Kiytaimestra having been a bad mother, it is foreseeable that her son 

Endless talcs, witli many variants, wrre told about Hera's adoptive nunillg and evcn 
about her pretended giving birth to Herakles. Preller-Robert {86, 2.2, p. 427, note 2 and 
passim) cite: Paus. 9.25.2. Erastosthencs (ap. Ach. Tat. intr. Arat. 24 (in) £. Maass: 
Cmm. in Ant. iv/t?., p. 55); p8.>Erast<»th. Calast. 44; sch, Arat 469; scfa. Genu. Can. 
BP, p. 104 Br. ; Lyc. 1 328 ff. and sch. ad loc. ; Hyg. astmt. 843; Hidk. t.v. Snmpdironqiec; 
for vases ibid, i, p. 171, note 3; 2.2, p. 427, note i. 

" I note as a coincidence that the biting = eating of Kiytaimestra by her serpent-baby 
is, in some respects, symmetrical to Thyestes' "unwittin^iy** eating of his own childrea. 
The occurrence of such symmc-iric al incidents within the iMRff group of myths SUCpciMi 
neither the psycho-analyst nor the structuralist. 

On the almost inciediUe variety of cultural and individual ivays in wiiidi the 'di- 
verted penis" idea manifests itself, cp. so, 43^ diap. 16. The same is true of the **beings 
without anus" fantasy {82, 21, 67, p. 394). 

* Qp. supra. Harmonia's amphisbaina-shaped necklace is so constructed that the two 
heads of the "snake** are exacdy levd with her nipples (Noon. IHtm. 5. 144 fil), and I recall 
that Harmonia becMlf is eventually metamoiphond into a serpent (E. Ba. 1390 £). 
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would retaliate. Had she nursed him, she would have given him "pdsoned** 

(un-Ioving^ given) milk; he repays the quasi-"poisonou$" (qp. A. Eton, 
813) (non-maternal) milk given by Klytaimcstra's delegate, the Nurse 
(infra), with a poisonous bite. On a different — and, at this moment, more 
important — level of (overdetermined) symbolization, Orestes' attack also 
has an incestuous meaning (infra), symbolized by an oral-biting attack. 
Seen in this light, the symbolism is plausible. Since the Oedipus complex is 
in£uitile, it lends itself especially well to symbolization in terms (infantile) 
oral-biting aggressivity,^ rather than in terms of a more mature genital 
activitjT- 

ifoteiM/^jpoirf is oAenmentioiied in oonnectioa wither This is to 

be expected for various reasons: 

(1) He has to avenge the blood of Agamemnon, by shedding that of 

Klytaimestra. 

(2) The Erinyes never cease urging that Orestes' blood is that of his 
mother (A. Eum. 606 f., etc.), and it is fairly clear that he obtained this 
blood already in utero. In this perspective, the unborn child is automatically 
a ''blood-iudcer'* — as are the Exinyes (chap. 4). The rtal foetus is fed by 
the mother's blood stream. 

(3) Orates was purified of the niatridde with the blood of a ittdUu^ pig 

(A. Eum. 448). I note only in passing that purification from filth with 
filth, though it scandalized Herakleitos (/r. 5, D-K), is a fairly widespread 
custom. What does deserve mention is that, in A. Choe. 98, the selfishly 
sent funeral libations are treated as though they were off-scourings 
(KoO&ppiocTa). But the real problem is why, in Greece, such purifications 
called for the blood of a suckling pig. I do not believe that this was simple 
due to the relative cheapness of piglets. The use of a pig is understandably 
because of that animal's chthonian connectioos. But the need to kill speci- 
fically a young — a suddmg-^fSg has, to my knowledge, never been fully 
explained. This rite may hint at an earlier form of purification with the 
Uood of one's own child, in which "purification" is combined with 
pimishment^i — but this is, at best, a guess. I must content myself with 
pointing out that the use of a suckling pig in purifications presents a 
problem which I do not feel able to solve at present. 

Clotted Blood flowing from a freshly inflicted wound is, as Aischylos the 
soldier could not but know, an impossibility.^^ 

Why then did Aischylos specify cUUtd blood ? Two related clues readily 
come to mind: 

(1) Hie treacherous murderer spits out his victim's clotted blood (A. 

fi* 354; cp- P« iifi-sO- 

(2) The Erinyes, whose saliva is venomous (A. Eum. 736, 801), or 
whose heart (breasts) secretes venom (813), can be forced to spit out the — 
by then clotted — blood which they have sucked from their victims' mutilated 

An analysand rq[>orted having seen the bathtub full of water and blood when his 
itater WM bom. He was told that the stock that had bnnig^t the baby had severdy bitten 
the finger of the mother or the midwife ... he could not recall w^udk (cha|». 9). 
«> Cp. the feast of Thyestes; also Harpagos (Hdt. 1.119). 
It is one of the body's homcostatic mechanisms (^) — lacking in haemophiliacs — that, 
■8 blood omtiiiiia to Btonn, in dotting CKpadty increaaa. Urn pennilt tlie lealing-offof 
die wound by a bloodFdot 
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limbs (A. Choe. 183). Perhaps Aischylos thought that venomous saliva or 
snake venom was a coagulant. 63 

But even these suggestive clues do not fully explain why, in the dream, 
blood clots at once, and neither does the reference by the libation-bearers 
(who bring a bloodless sacnhce) to Agamemnon's permanently clotted 
blood in which the groimd is steeped. 

The most plausible source of this paradoxical dottuig of blood may be 
the &ct that Tp^fo (s to nurse) means basically: to congeal, to solidify. 
In Hes. 7%. i82| it is even applied to the **coingealing" (genesis) of 
Aphrodite.** 

Aischylos' repeated references to the eating of clotted blood leave little 
doubt that this practice both horrified and fascinated him. 65 Stimulated 
perhaps by the meaning: Tpe^co = congeal, solidify, he caused the weird 
dream-baby to drink milk fwiiich will "solidify" him) and to suck clotted 
blood, as do the equally serpentine Erinyes. 

In short, the poet disregarded here what the battle-hardened soldier 
knew; contrary to daily experience, he made clotted blood flow from a 
frfsh wound — ^perhaps so as to underscore the snake-baby*s affinities with 
the serpentine Erinyes (chap. 4). This objectively absurd, but symbolically 
logical, detail therdbre increases the authentically oniric character of the 
dream. 

I even venture to suggest that this mention of clotted blood may have 
been inspired by a paediatric fact, so visible that even primitives like the 
Navaho Indians have observed it: the neonate sometimes regurgitates 
(clotted) blood, which he swallowed during birth (j?, p. 81). 

Tht Mixtun of milk and chtttd blood has an ethnological parallel. The 
standard food of the warlike Nilo-Hamitic Masai, who originally came 
from the North, consists of a mixture oi milk and blood drawn from the 
cattle's jugular (= throat I).^^ This mixture is then clotted or curdled by 
adding to it cow-urine and ashes. 1 note that this food contains the three 
principal fluids that a cow can provide: blood, milk and urine. 

The similarity between the mixture which Orestes draws from the 
breast and the libation offered to Agamemnon has already been discussed. 

Onstis* Vmom is not explicitly mentioned (but then, neither is the 
pcnsonousness of Klytaimestra's milk, infra). StUl, w. 530, 533 do not let 
us forget that the nursing in&nt is a snake : the awareness that even a 
feeble baby-snake's bite is venomous suffuses the entire dream-scene. 
Orestes is, moreover, called a serpent also outside the dream narrative and 
is manifestly a human equivalent of his father's serpentine and venomous 
Erinyes. The avenger of the weak^^ — because dead — ^Agamemnon, Orestes, 

Actually, most make venoms are not ooagulantt but anti-coagulante. 

For a discussion of that passage, cp. 
«i As it made anxious an anthropologilt ofaierving the eating of clotted blood in East 

Africa {js, p. 48). 

" The Steppe cavalry nomad, who runt short of food or water, alio draws blood Cram 

his mount's jugular. 

<7 Cp. Mcrker (79), or any standard ethnography of the Masai. The A. Choe.-Mas^ 
parallelism neatly iUuitnites Rdhdm^ view (gi) that cuatnw are simply transpositions, 
to the cultural level, of infantile impulses, fantasies and activities. 

Despite A CAM. 383, 1 take duowpftc (A GIm. 157) to mean "feeble", ineflBdent (as 
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is hinudf weak in dream—- a helpless baby-analce— but his bite is nonethe- 
less &taL At the same time, since Orestes is sent by Apollon to avenge 

Agamemnon, the baby-snake can be appropriately compared 10 one of 
Apollon's poisonous "flying serpents" (arrows; A. Eum. 181), wherewith 
he threatens Klytaimestra's Erinyes, who seek to avenge the slain mother. 

In short, the poisonousness of the baby-snake's bite is self-evident. If 
I say even this much about the matter, it is not because 1 wish to labour 
the obvious. I only seek to iiighlight once again the dazzlingly complex 
and yet superbly spare texture of each of Aischylos' lines. The moribund 
Aiistophanic myth of hollow Aischylean grandiloquence (Ar. Ran, 836 ff.] 
deserves to be laid to rest at last RjEure are the poets who say half as much 
as Aischylos, in twice as many words — at least to those willing to listen, 
willing to let the dramatist's words reverberate in the deeper layers of the 
hidden mind (92, chap. 23). For one must meet the poet's demand 
for attention not only with the conscious mind, but also with one's un- 
conscious, which mystics call : the Soul. One must give him tiie rarest of 
attentions — that which discerns the obvious. 

Klytmnustra*s Vmom b Poisonous Milk. In A. Ag. 1260, Kassandra 
compares Klytaimestra to a ''poisoner". In terms of her actual deeds this 
accusation is undeserved. But if one looks deeper into the matter, the 
chaige may be more than a gratuitous accusation or — as in the Southern 
United States — a figurative characterization (**she is pcnson**}. 

As already noted, Klytaimestra is repeatedly compared to various 
serpents (supra). The Erinyes which she — or her murder — produces are 
also venomous,69 and in one instance they are said to produce venom from 
their ''liearts'\ For the moment I recall only that, even though the real 
Klytaimestra had her throat cut, the gliostiy Klytaimestra displays a 
^ivof^wound (A. £lwii, 103, Hermann). This recalls the dream far more 
than the details of her actual slaying. 

The notion that Klytaimestra's milk might have been thought poisonous 
therefore deserves close scrutiny. 

Before I so much as mention regularly observed clinical facts, I note 
that — be it intentionally or not — Aischylos himself specifically speaks of 
the metamorphosis of something "good" into something "revolting". 
A funeral libation — which contains milk — is normally given lovingly and is 
therefore "good"; it also earns the giver tlie gratitude and good will of 
the deceased. But in A. Choe. the libation is given not from love but from 
fear and guilt. Elektra, quite as much as the Ghoros, discusses at length 
the cynical and absurd aspects of this "gift**. In w. 97 tS. especially, the 
libation is called — and treated as — "off-scourings" : as the morally and 
physically contaminated remnants of ritually washed-ofT soilure (|iiac|ia). 
The libation (x©^) becomes (because of the spirit in which it is sent — not 
even given'^) identical with KoOdpiJionra ( = defilements) left over after a 
ritual cleansing. It earns the sender not gratitude but hatred. 

No child analyst could state more clearly the essence of my argument 

regards the friendly Chores). The equation: child = old = feeble it a cominoiiplace in 
Greek tragedy — as is tlie feebleness of dream personages {^S). 

* A. Emu 78a, 801, 813, qp. chap. 4. 

^ As Orestes was only vicsiiously bceatt-M: bjr the Nii^ 
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than does Aischylos: milk given vicariously and/or without love is totally 
evil; it carries contaminatioii, as do the off-scourings of ritual cleanaing. In 
a word, milk so given is "poison", even where the hiring of wet nuncs IB 
routine, if this causes the mother to lose interest in her baby. 

This being said, I now turn to a scrutiny of Klytaimestra's performance 
—or non-performance — as a mother and, in so doing, will cite clinical 
findings showing that such a mother feeds her infant "poisonous" milk. 

Klytaimestra was called a "raging, infernal mother" (A. Ag. 1255) 
long before she turned against Agamemnon's children, and A. Choe. 749 ff. 
proves that she did not even nurse Orestes. Yet, for die infant, the giving 
of the breast represents a gift of love: milk — love. Refused, or reluctantly 
given, milk is "hate". Hence, one may well ask whether Klytaimestra 
was ever maternal— even before the sacrificing of Iphigeneia turned her 
into a wild beast- -particularly since, in pre-Euripidean texts, one cannot 
but feel that that sacrifice is a convenieni alibi, rather than the real cause 
of Klytaimestra's savagery. Nor can one forget that, in Euripides' Telephos, 
she advised the maimed hero to threaten to kill the infant drestes, so as to 
force Achilleus to heal his wound.Ti This is not the behaviour of a good 
mother, though Euripides was almost the only poet who could— even in his 
Elektra — persuasively attribute ordinary human traits to this she-monster. 

In short, it is inconceivable to view .\ischylos' Klytaimestra simply as a 
bad mother; in the Oresteia she is all bad. 

Now, from the infant's point of view, the bad mother par excellence is 
one who docs not give milk ( = love) — or at least does not give it lovingly. 
I'his is a conomonplace in child psycho-analysis. But, in certain instances, 
such bad mothering elicits in the neglected duld tlw fentasy of "poisoned 
milk". The belief of having been fed poisoned milk in infimcy is commonly 
expressed by schizophrenics and also by borderline patients, who had very 
bad mothen,72 or whose mothers were unable or unwilling to nunc them, 
or who were handed over to a wet-nurse (749 ff.), or with whom the 
mother's milk disagreed,''3 or who were bottle-fed, or were fed mush 
rather than milk. 7"* Of course, the only intermittently insane Orestes is, 
especially in Aischylos, not a true schizophrenic. He simply has bouffies 
delirantes — a psychiatric disorder common amongst primitive and archaic 
peoples.Ts He is a "borderline** case. 

We can even explain why the son of the unloving, non-nursing, hostile 
Klytaimestra became not a chronic schizophrenic, but only an inter- 
mittent psychotic, who finally "recovers" permanently. In view of a case I 
myself analysed {28, 30), and of certain other clinical data, I venture to 

71 This radically differs from the advice the Q,ueen of Epeiros gave to Thcmistokles 
(Thu. 1 . 1 36 ; Plu. V. Than. 94.2). The Tdephos myth clearly implies a conditronal threat 

to the baby; the Thcmistokles story refers only to a Molossian supplication rite. 

72 As did one of my patients, who had this milk = poison fantasy {28, jo). 

7) I confidently expect a psychiatric study of such mothers to reveal an unconsciom 
hostility to the child. 

The mush-feeding of Marquesan babici is reflected in many myths of man-destroying 
female daemons (7/, pp. 204, 214, 226). 

7s On the bouffSe durante either as a hysterical psychosis masquerading as a schixo- 
phrcnia in complex cultures, OT ai a schiaophrcnia masquerading as a hysterical psychosis 
in archaic or primitive cultures, cp. 43^ ch^ps. g, 10). 
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suggest that he was saved fimn an irreversible, permanent psychosis by 
his Nurse, who had lovingly breast-fiMl him on demand 76 

But this would not prevent Orestes, neglected by his mother, from 
fantasying that his mother had fed him "poisoned milk", or at least that 
she "would" have fed him poisoned milk had she nursed him at all. That 
Klytaimcstra liersilf dreams of being bitten in the breast by her poison- 
fanged baby would, in the case of a real patient, mean that the dreaming 
mother herself views her own milk as (symbolically) poisonous. Thus, the 
infimfs venom simply repays the bad mother for the venomous milk she 
"fed" him — ^by not nursing him at all. 

I ocmcede, of course, that the poisonousness of Klytaimestra*s milk is 
not explicitly mentioned, but recall that neither is the snake-baby*s venom. 
I feel that the commentators, quite as much as the scholiast (s), make too 
little of the fact that Orestes draws milk and clotted hlood from the nipple. I 
have already discussed the biochemically impossible clotting oi freshly 
draw n hlood. Here. I simply note that this one verse (533) suffices to suggest 
that it was a Loatiuome mixture (= poison^ Orestes had sucked from the 
breast, and that Aischylos' compliance with the rule of the vene-for^ 
verse stichomythia enabled him to say just enough, without becoming ob- 
vious and revolting.77 The hypothecs that this mixture is poisonous is 
indirectly confirmed by A. Eum. 1 84, where the Erinyes regwrgUaU "dotted" 
blood (sucked from bleeding limbs), mixed with their venimms saliva. 
In A. Choe. 533, milk replaces the venom of A. Eum. 184. 

The fantasy of poisonous milk has, moreover, a biochemical model, 
and this quite apart from the well-known fact that the milk of some 
("bad"?) mothers aciuuily disagrees with their babies. Lactose, a major 
source of calories in milk, can be digested by nearly all babies, for the 
tnuMtefv organism easily secretes the lactase necessary to digest it. But 
there appear to be genetic ("racial") differences in the capacity of aduU 
organisms to secrete enough lactase to digest lactose (75). The Greek "race" 
nufv have been unable to do so, for adult ancient Greeks consumed milk 
mainly in the form of cheese, in which lactose is already transformed into a 
substance more digestible for adults. In fact, in Hom. Od. 9.297, Poly- 
phemos' drinking of unmixed milk is ostentatiously the climax of his 
revolting (cannibalistic) repast."'* 

Somewhat oversimplifying matters : for races whose adult members do 
aol secrete much lactase, miUc (containing lactose) is a kind of poison — as 
is mm mothers* milk for Hmr babies. 

The folklore equivalent of the mother who yields "poisonous'* milk 

ajqpeais to be the sexual "poison damsel",^ whose close connection with 

">* Some psychologically uninformed paediaixists, anxious to please relucianl mothers, 
stfll advocate a (psychologicany harmful) nursing **oo schedule**. Most primitives have 
better sense in this respect, and the Nurse's sf>eech is an important document for the Student 
of Greek child-rearing practices and, therefore, of Greek personality (j/). 

" The pace of a stichomythia can be slowed il the poet desires it; cp. E. Ba. 1 269-70 
and Dodds ad lot. As pointed out elsewhere {a€)t rules which shacUe the poetaster lend 
wings to the true poet's inspiration. 

7' I note Aischylos' harping upon the fact that the £rinyes repeatedly drink unmixed 
blood (A. Choe. 577 f., etc.). 

^ FoiUore Motif FsSa; vp, tone '^Akxander Icfcodt". 
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serpents is traditional. The poisonous mother's maU equivalent is Minos, 
whose ejaculate is venomous. Cp. also Nessos. 

Underlying all this is the near-universal concejjtion that all bodily 
secretions have marked (iicaiing or poisonous) magical properties. Milk 
is no exception to this rule. Though a bad mother's milk is "poison", 
human milk was^also used as a healing medicine in ancient Gfeece.*^ 

Th$ Bnast vs. Strpmi Motif must be analysed in terms of the fact that 
both Klytaimestra and Orestes are called serpents — and that Orestes' 
poisonous bite rqpays the giving of "poiscmous" milk — or the non-giving of 
mother's milk. 

A crucial consideration is that a masculine woman like Klytaimestra 
(A. Ag. 1 1) tends to view the breast as a kind of phallos and its milk as 
semen (supra i. The phallic breast is, in a sense, pitted against the phallic 
snake-baby. The dream therefore reflects a kind of duel oi phailoi ... an idea 
docnmentable for ancient Greece.*^ 

Of course, like all symbolic dream activities, this, too, is ambiguous. 
A masculine woman pitted her breasts against the phallos, boasting that 
she could squirt her inilk further than a penis could squirt semen (6). But 
other virile women view the breast as obnoxiously hyper-feminine: the 
Amazons allegedly amputated both their breasts, in order to diminish 
their femininity. In other traditions the Amazon amputated only her 
right breast, so that it would not be in the way of the released bow-string. 

I propose these interpretations with considerable misgivings: they are 
possibilities, but.no more than that. I mention them mainly to show that I 
have not overlooked the passibU **duel of phailoi** element, but refuse to 
assert that something of the sort was present in Aischylos' mind, be it but 
in the form of an unconscious fantasy. 

TTu Swaddling Bands are interesting, precisely because their mention 
seems dramatically so gratuitous.**^ The best guess is that, since son = 
father,*^ the swaddling bands symbolize the often-mentioned net which 
immobilized the doomed Agamemnon. But this is. at best, a plausible 
guess, which sheds less light on the dream itself that upon what caused 
Aischylos to mention this detail.** 

" ApoUod. 3. 15. 1 f., Ant. Lib. Met. 41.4 f. Semen = milk is a common symbolic equa- 
tion. But I note a curious contrast: exposed to air, milk (and blood) coagulate, while semen 
Uguefies. 

■I Nic. Alex. 356, cp. Arist. ap. Plin. Hfif 28.74; also Diosc. 3.70.6; GaL 6.775, 13.965; 
Plin. MH 28.72. 

Cp. the opposing phailoi on a bas-relief from Delos (75, p. 55). The avowed purposeof 
thtt tablet ll to remind one of homoerotic "love". But the (unconscious) aggressive element 
in homosexuality (/j, 31) is revealed by the fact that these phailoi face each other in the 
manner of swords or spears. In Mohave Indian belief, an iihyphallic giant guards the 
narrow hndf^ which die souls of the deceased must crois and strikes at them %vith his 
pliallos. Some phallos-proiid young Mohave men boast, howevcT, that they would strike 
back at him with their own {38, p. 229). 

As, until recently, the Skopzi also did {87). 
•* It is interesting only as information about neonate nursing, followed by swaddling 
and sleep. But Aischylos hardly inserted this detail for the benefit of latterly ethno- 
graphers. 

See chap. 5. especially the comments on the Fleisthenid king. 

In addition m c ountless references in A. Ag. to the netting of Agamemnon, I cite, 
almoat at random; A. due. 490, 506, 599, 557, 998, 1010 ff.; A. Eton. 459 ff., 635. 
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But it deserves mention that swaddling also occurs in a Mesopotamian 
dream in which Ishtar wraps the king into a baby sling {8jy p. 207a). 
Orestes* Interpretation of the Dream (540 ff.) seems, from the literary point 

of view, heavy-handed and unnecessary: Athenian audiences were not 
slow-witted. And, as noted repeatedly, I deny that Aischylos' torrential 
eloquence was ever over-abundant. What seems redundant to the literary 
critic may contain what, for the psycho-analyst, is an essential datum. 

I submit that the dream-interpretation passage has a purpose: oracles, as 
Fenichel (50) has shown, are mhtrmtfy ambiguous. I, for my part, hold 
(jj) that their ambiguity is a eondilio sine qua non c£ their being oracles. 
Hence, they come "true** only a/lStr bring interpreted in a partieular numner, 
which makes them come true, lliis also applies when the interpretation 
turns out to be "objectively" correct — as when Themistoldes nuub the 
victory at Salamis possible by clutching at the one encouraging oracular 
word : 'holy" Salamis (Hdt. 7. 143 1. But it holds true also when the oracle 
is '"misinterpreted". Not the Delphic oracle's utterance, but its ''mis- 
understanding'" by Oidipous (or by Kroisos), caused the predicted misfortune. 
It is because he seeks to avoid killing his foster-father Polybos and marry- 
ing his foster>mother Merope, that Oidipous is led to kill Laioe and marry 
IcJcaste. By thinking that the great empire which a battle with Kyros wiU 
destroy is Persia, Kroisos destroys his own country (Hdt. 1.53 if., 1.90). 
(Cp. chap. 2, note 106; chap. 8, note 146.) 

Not the prophecy (or dream) but its interpretation makes it "self- 
fulfilling". In ancient Greece, an uninterpreted dream apparently had no 
consequences. 

In short, I hold that Orestes interprets the dream, out loud, in a 
particular way, so as to make it come true in that particular way. Dif- 
ferently interpreted, the dream's outcome would have been different. 
Left uninterpreted, it may have had no "consequences** at all. This makes 
the dream-interpretation passage dramatically indispensable. 

I deal here only with the Junction of Orestes* interpretation of the dream. 
The actual interpretation of the dream must be postponed until w. 986 ff. 
are also examined detail by detail. 



THE BREAST-BARING SCENE 

A careful scrutiny of w. 896-898 is long overdue, even though the 
standard text is sound, its meaning clear and the scholion a little less 
fatuous than usual. What makes this passage interesting is that it contains 
one brazen lie, one hydrodynamic absiuxlity and an all but impossible 
synchronicity of cause and effect. I hope to show that each of these poetic 
"errors" brilliantly highlights psychological truths. 

1 begin with a general remark. Literarv' critics (^5) have noticed that 
Klytaimestra's claim is contradicted by the Nurse's credible affirmation 
that she alone had nursed Orestes — but have not come to grips with the 
problem. Yet, as already noted, the &ct that Klytaimestra had not nursed 
Orestes appears to be traditional, for in S. £1. 1143 ff. the virgin Elektra 
claims to have been the only one to "nurture** him (chap. 7). 
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Most critics do not discuss this contradiction. They feel, perhaps, that 
Klytaimestra is just grasping at cultural straws — or they let it go as an 
Aischylean lapsus. 

Now, as a general principle, when so great a poet seems careless, one 
should enquire whether his "lapsus" has a pK)etic purpose: whether it is a 
means of highlighting an otherwise elusive and yet important psychological 
truth.*' It is especially appropriate to envisage this possibility in a drama 
which contains also another "lie", whose purpose, too, is to highlight an 
unspoken deeper truth (supra) . 

The position taken — ^and justified — here is that the lies and absurdities 
contained in these three verses shed a great deal of light upon the per- 
sonality of the Aiscliylean Klytaimestra and arc indispensable for a com- 
plete understanding of her dream. 

I begin by discussing the concrete details of this passage. 

TTte breast-baring scene replicates in a waking state the baring of the murs- 
ing breast in the dream. This is credible behaviour after a dream,** and 
echoes the breast-baring of the libation-bearers (w. 27 ff.). 

The lie — ^though it cynically and deceitfully claims a right to the respect 
a child owes the breast that nourished him (Horn. //. 20.80 ff.) — is 
inspired also by the dream (v. 928). Since she had nursed the snake-baby 
in dream, Klytaimestra may have felt that her claim to have nursed 
Orestes was valid. The unconscious mind, quite as much as certain primi- 
tive and archaic peoples, feels that a dream-performance is real, and that a 
"right" acquired in dream gives rise to a valid claim in waking life.** 

Eut cme can also envisage a "lefpl fiction**** which reinforces the pre- 
vious ones. If, as is likely, the Nurse was Klytaimestra's own slave, 
Klytaimestra could probably have claimed "credit*' for the nursing of 
Orestes. This fantasy of "vicarious physiological functioning" is as striking 
as it is easy to document, since it is often implemented by actual cultural 
practices.^' 

But even if Klytaimestra consciously felt that the nursing of Orestes by 
" I have urged dsew^wre dmt the objectivdy unbellevaMe gon^ tiiat Sappho had been 

a prostitute and had rnmmitted siiiridr for the love of Fhaon indlKcdy COafifint the 
credible tradition dial she was a genuine lesbian (jj^). 

*■ Arist. (fedi&r. somn. 463a25 ff. AmandtaaMnfthathebcokehis leg. The next momiiig, 
carelessly descending his home's perfectly safe front steps, he "accidentally on purpoie^* 
broke his leg. (Informant : a colleague, cp. y8.) 

** A Lengua Indian dreamed diat Grubb had stolen his pumpkin and asked for com- 
pensation, thoii^ he admitted that Grubb eoM not have ttokn it, havii^ been away at 
that time (57, pp. 129-130). An Iroquois can claim on awakening the object or favour 
he had obtained in dream {g8). Even a modem man may demand that his repeated (but 
unkept) promise be accepted in lieu of its fulfillment (chap. 4, note 61). 

** L^(al fictions are common even in primitive law {14). 

" Cp. the rule e\ aded by Onari {Gen. 38.9). Thr- barren Rachel caused her hand- 
maiden Bilhah to conceive and to bear "her" children {jUen. 30). Plinius (//JV 39.1.19) 
wrote that slave owners walk with the feet of their (litter-bearing) slaves, etc A patient, 
delirious with fever, fantasicd that one of his subordinates should Am/ could d^aecate in his 
stead. Brigadier M. R. Roberts pointed out to his over-ragcr brigade major, John 
Masters — who came running whenever the brigadier left his tent — that even brigadiers 
had to do their own defaecating (77, chap. 1 1 ) . A systematie exploration of fiuitasies (and 
legal fictions) of vicarious physiological functioniog— which arc patterned upon the foetal 
state — is long overdue. 
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her slave was vicarious nuniiig) for which she could claim "cultural 

credit",^^ this did not abolish her subjective guilt feelings. In dream, she 
herself wittingly puts the snake-baby to her breast, eiqposing herself to a 

fatal bite. 

This being said, I now pass to the discussion of the actual lie and of the 
cultural practice which it seeks to exploit. 

The Tyranny oj the Breast is described in vv. 896 ff. : Klytaiinestra bares 
her bosom to Ohrestes, half commanding him to stop (hricxEc) and half 
demanding shame-respect (alScooa)'^ — all on the basis of a lie, or at 
least of a fiction. 

The gesture itself is traditional,^^ but by no means specifically Greek.'' 
It exploits the very widespread belief that, by being nursed, the child 
contracts a lifelong debt, lliis has a direct bearing on the meaning of this 

display. 

The view that it simply represents supplication disr^ards the element 
o[ command — or at least of irresistible persuasion — which is involved in this 
**dunning" for a lifelong "debt" to the maternal breast. Crucial gestural 
differences are abo disregarded. 

(1) 71!^ .n^^iunl takes hold of his ^/tolor'^ chin an^ 

him by these parts of A» body. He may— ritually or threatening— also hold 
his chosen protector's child as a hostage or threaten to defile his altars.^ 

(2) The dunning mother displays and lifts up her own breast and appeals 
to it — to a part of her own body. Now, there is ample evidence that the 
holding or displaying of various parts of one's own body is not so much a 
supplicating as an aggressive, commanding — or even defiant and offensive 
— gesture.'T 

In short: 

(i) The breast-display is maternal role-playing: a commanding 
jn^mantpulation, representing a dunning for an old debt. 

(9) Supplication is infantile rol^playing: it involves the manipulation of 
the proteetar*s body; holding on to it enales, so to speak, a "debt" of the 
kind a parent owes to the child. 

** Even Jdin Lodse equated hit servant's work %irith hu own (K.J.D.). 

On this word and its erotic nuanoei, cp. infra. 

'* Horn. //. 23.79 f'J '206 f., Or. 527, 841, Phoin. 1568 f.; AP 9.126. Professor 

Dover attracted my attentioD to a vaie {ea, 500 b.c.) (7^, pi. 50) : a mother (or sister) 
seeing her son (or brother) off to war, imitates Hdcabe rather ineffectively, fiv she is 
wearing a vest under her outer garment. 

Cp. the Hodun story (note 55). I note in passing that, like Kiytaimcstra and lokastc 
(B. Phabt.)t "he whom Oriental historians call "Mother Hodun** %vas a ''strong'*, widowed 
mother, who is mentioned mostly ^Ur the premature death of her husband Yesukai. 
Like "Madame Merc" (Lactizia Buonaparte), she is much more the strong mother than 
the pliant wife. '1 iiis family constellation is that of many conquerors (27). 

M Tdtp^ mj^tk: teh. Ar. Adk. 339; Hyg.yU. 101. TkmioMiS'. Thu. 1.136; Flu. V. 
Them. 24. Caricatured in Ar. Ach. 326 ff., Thesm. 68g ff. In GSm. 32.26, Jacob holds the 
angel until he obtains the blessing he craves. In A. Suppl. (787 fF.), the supplication is 
reinforced by the threat of a temple-defiling suicide; cp. Hdt. 7.141. 

•'/Wj: Ancient Egypt (D.S. 1.67.6); modem Egypt (K.J.D.); Vietnam (personal 
observation); Scdang (ditto). Vulva: Sparta (Plu. Lacaen. Ap. 3, p. 241 B); Persian 
Empire (Plu. mul. virt. 6, p. 246 A. etc.). Cp. Artemid. 4.43. Anus: Mohave {18), Breast: 
Mohave {i€). Thumb ("fig") : Mediterranean area. Two ^nadjiagers ("horns") : Medtter- 
lanean area, etc. 
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This means that Klytaimestra ianies a command and duns for a debt, 

in the guise of a supplication. 

The details of how Greek mothers bared their breasts are discussed by 
Leaf,'* but the gesture itself, in A. Choe., deserves further comment. In 
Hom. //. 22.79 Hekabe's gesture is described: she lifts her aged (and 
flaccid) breasts with her hands ... as does many a nuisiog woman whose 
breasts are heavy with milk. 

Qjntc apart from the &ct that, since Klytaimestra must still be imagined 
as sexually attractive and therefore firm-breasted (infra) — so that she 
need not "lift" her breasts — the text gives no details and stage directions 
have not come down to us. We can be sure only that, since Klytaimestra 
was played by a male actor, the displaying of the breasts was reduced to a 
sketchy approximation of the Homeric Hekabe's gesture. 

Jbar more important than the actor's actual performance on-stage is the 
nemis between the dream and the murder scene. In dream Klytaimestra 
actually offers her breast to the serpent-baby (53 1 ) . The dream gesture and 
the stage gesture represent a kind of motif-splitting: the Homeric breast- 
lifting is inverted in dream; the baby is lifted to the breast. The breast- 
iu^qjf is emphasized only in the murder scene. But this is at best a minor 
pcnnt, requiring no elaborate analysis. 

I note in conclusion again, that I know of no example of a maternal 
command given to a disobedient daughter which is reinforced by the display 
of the breasts that nursed her. 

Professor Dover plausibly suggests to me that, since daughters are not 
fighters, occasioiis Iot adjuring them strongly were different and fewer. 
I accept this as a valid explanation based on reality — ^butfeel I should add 
a second, more "psychological", explanation: I know of no Greek mention 
of baby girls who mined violently and painfully — but admit that girl 
babies are seldom mentioned. This may perhaps mean that girls owe a 
lesser debt than boys to their mothers. '^^ 

But there is present here also a deeper and more ocdipal element, which 
deserves to be considered as carefully as the "oral debt" theme. 

Sexud components: aTSccoa = show shame-reverence. 'Ai6d>c — ety- 
mologically connected with alSoldt » genitals — has many shadings: 
shame, reverence, modesty, bashfiilness. 

Now, in most languages, words denoting affects have many nuances 
which do not fully overlap with those of their supposed equivalents in 
other languages. The word alScbc assuredly has no real equivalent in 
£ngli8h.ioi 

In his edition of the Iliad 2, p. 596, App. G-5 f. 

^ Had the actor displayed artificial, flaccid breasts, the comic poets would probably have 
had a field day with it rithrr when the play was first produced, or when it was revived — 
mocking the scene as they moc ked the £uripidean Tclepbos' realistic rags, which were the 
fint of a wries (Ar. Ach. 414-431). 

'••Both the Nurse and Phoinix complain about the trouble of raising boys (Hom. //. 
g.492 ff. cp. E. Phem, 1433). (I recall that the mortality of boy babies is higher than that 
of baby girls.) 

To make matters wocw, language A may routindy aanciate certain affeels with 
certain reactions in a manner whic h srrms \\ !.n]K inappropriate to persons speaking a 
diflbreat tongue. Thus^ 1 was startled by the information that the (aggressive) Sedang call 
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I confidently state that C(l6(&c ahoqifs has a nuance of sexuality.^^ 

The point of the dispky of the breast is that the adult son is shown that 
which he should cease to s§e bm soon as female breasts begin to arouse him 
sexually. This is why this gesture elicits a sexually tinged shame. 

The second meaning of aiScoc (reverence) has a somewhat different 
source. The display of the maternal breast is also expected to elicit a 
psycho-sexual regressions^ to the outlook of infancy — to the time when the 
maternal breast represented nourishing love: the summum bonum which 
elicits reverent awe. 

ReaeiMn to th» Display. Thoi]|^ his duty as champion of the Trojans 
prevents Hektor from obeying Hekabe's tender but commanding gesture 
(Ifom. //. 22.80 f.), he is obviously moved by it. He would, one feels, have 
complied, had it been possible for him to do so, for Hekabe is consistently 
described as a good mother. We cannot but believe her claim that she had 
lovingly nursed the infant Hektor, stilling his hunger (= grief of 
course, Hektor displays reverence, and even awe, far more than sexual 
shame. But even a reaction of awe does not automaiically exclude a partly 
sexual reaction. 

Be&re I contrast Hektor's reaction with that of Orestes, I note that the 
Greek poets also mention the non-matemal, mik display of the female 
breast as a means of seductive supplication: When the recaptured Helene 

bared her breast to the wrathful Menelaos, the sword fell from his hand 
and he kissed his irresistible wife.><^^ 

Disregarding the sexual element, the baring of the maternal breast 
represents, as was shown, a "dunning" recall of an old debt. In fact, the 
display reproduces the opening phase of actual nursing, in the hope of 
mobilizing memory traces of oral gratification and dependence only. 
Because old Hekabe's breasts are too flaccid to arouse erotic responses, 

the erect penis an "angry" penis (suggesting the occurrence of anger-erections) and that a 
nude Scdang man feels "shame" {Urn) when seen by anotiier man, but "anger" (Ao) 
%»lien teen by a woman. The (dninken) Hungarian's tendency to **rqoice with tears" 
is a proudly self-ascribed ethnic trait for Huqgariuiif tbou^ it muBt wem siUy OT dcgnd- 
ing to non-Hungarians (^^, chap. 6). 

i«t £ven the Homeric **af6dbe 'Apyrioi" (Horn. //. 5.787, 8.238) has a loanl nuance. 
Tlie Argives are to be shamed into displaying their manhood— whichy in Greek thought, 
includes that vtii^ which the effiminale and cowardly DiomyBOi so coiii|»cuouily lacks 
(#5). 

Oidipous justified his sdf-blinding by recalling that he saw what he should no 

longer have seen (S. OT l^fl ff,). 

A Mohave woman may insultingly display her breast to a man, and even offer to 
nurse him; this implies that she regards him as an impotent t)oy child {i6). She imputes to 
him a regression firom manhood to infancy. 

The Greek expression is hard to translate exactly: "forget worries" (Mazon), "lull 
pains" (A. T. Murray), "consolation" (Lang, Leaf, Myers). As regards the wording, 
there is mention of die M^Xiioe of Hdmbe's robe, liiis word can doiote '^hollows** in 
general — including even the vagina and the womb. That sense is attested already in £. 
HH. 1 145 (lyrical passage) and (for a sinus of the womb) in Hp. Nat. Prier. 31. 

'** Cp. the worship of the >ont in India. On the "phallos-awe" of certain women, cp. 
55; on its presence in 8apph.yr. 31 LP, cp. 59. A grotesque mistake can sometimes hi^- 
light an impoi tLint ps\ rhologiral ronne( tion. One of Professor Dover's less able students 
translated Helene 's reverent words to Priamos: "atSoIoc -re vol icci" (Horn. //. 3.178) 
mt "You are a IboUsh inwi**-Hinflttenced by the English idiom: *<You'(e a prick!'* 
^ At, 135 iC; B. Anir, M, etc. 
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and resemble her milk-heavy breasts of yore, she is able to mobilize early 
and gentle memory traces in Hcktor,'^'' who must remind himself of his 
duties as the champion of Troy in order to disobey tliis lender maternal 
command. He resists it, but in a reverent and loving spirit: the man 
triumphs over the child and the son. Being psychologically normal, he 
refuses to "regress**. 

The neurotic Orestes is in a very different situation. To begin with, 
Klytaimestra*8 breasts may not be imagined as pendulous, for she had not 
nursed Orestes — ^nor, one may suppose, her daughters Elektra and 
Iphigeneia. Such a multiparous, but non-nursing, beautiful woman's 
breasts can be firm and attractive even past the age of fifty. This hyjx)- 
thcsis is confirmed by at least two references to a still on-going sexual rela- 
tionship between Klytaimcslra and Aigisthos.i**^ Orestes therefore sees 
firm and youthful breasts — not the pendulous breasts of an aged or nurs- 
ing woman — and such breasts can hardly evoke for him tender and pious 
mem<Mnes of the nursingbreast — even of those ofhis old Nurse. They appear 
to remind Orestes chidSy of their capacity to thrill Aigisthos the adulterer 
— and this angers him (904 ff., 917). 

Klytaimestra does not improve her chances of survival by inepdy 
saying: "I was the one who nourished you and with you I would grow 
old" (908). Her remark only underscores that she is not yet old and un- 
attractive. Hence, Orestes reacts to her wish to live with him with oedipal 
horror — as if in response to a maternal attempt at "seduction" (919), 
which it probably is (cp. chap. 2: lo and Inachos). 

Last, but not least, one must recall that, since Klytaimestra's tale of 
nursing Orestes is a lie, Orestes had turn before had a glimpse of his 
mother's breasts. For this reason, too, they cannot evoke memories of 
comforting milk. If they subjectively affect Orestes at all, they do so 
only sexually, as the sight of any pair of firm breasts would affect a young 
man. What makes him hesitate after the display is not personal emotion 
but a cultural reflex. 

An anxiety-arousing sexual reaction on the part of Orestes can be 
inferred also on the basis of other considerations. Having been sent 
abroad early, Orestes had no time to develop a sense of kinship with 
Klytaimestra. In fact, the hdt c^this sense of Idnship between mother and 
son — ^which is the legal and psychological theme of A. Eum. — no doubt 
facilitated Orestes* slaying of a woman whom, though she is biologically 
his mother, he apprehends functionally only as a seductive woman : as his 
father's sensual, adulterous wife. In this respect the sending abroad of the 
child Orestes is a psychologically necessary detail of the plot, for it in- 
creases the credibility of the matricide. 

■o» Xhat memory traces of the nursing breast are present even in adultliood is proven by 
the **Isakower phenomenon" (59) and by B. D. Lewin** (70) demonttrataoii that tfie 
"dream screen" — the background in front of which the dream eventt occur— actuaDy 
the image of the breast, as seen by the nurseling. 

Vv. 904 ir., 917; but vv, 132 iX. probably refer to the time of Elektra's first youth. 
Flrofenor Dower concun: **I agree that we should think of Klytaimestra as still having 

strong sex-appeal. The idea that she and Aigisthos are stiU attractive tO each Other i» 
important." Gf. A. Ag. 1654, Choe. 594, 893, 905, S. El, 589. 
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This sdfiame lack of dailj fimniliarity would alio fitcilitate a lum-filial, 
aexual reaction to Klytaiinatra'« displayed breasts.'^ 

I hold, in short, that Orestes reacted to the display of Klytaimestra's 

breasts not filially but sexually — which only further exasperated his 
frustrated oedipal jealousies, thereby facilitating matricide.»ii 

These findings bring one to a conclusion well known to child psycholo- 
gists: some mothers — and especially inadequate ones — behave very 
seductively towards their infant sons. This is conhrmed both by clinical 
data and by primitive and peasant customs. 

Now, though maternal seductiveness is a psycho-analytical common- 
place, it is always discussed somewhat gingerly, perhaps because, at the 
beginning of his career, Freud allowed some of his patients to persuade 
him that they had been physieaUy seduced in childhood. After he realized 
that these tales simply misrepresented the psychological seductiveness <^ 
parents, he and other psycho-analysts soft-pedalled — though they never 
denied outright — seductive parental behaviour. Still, so far as I know, I am 
the only classical psycho-analyst [ig, 23, 44, chap. 7) to have drawn the 
inevitable conclusion that the child's Oedipus-complex is triggered by 
the /ri?-existing Jocasta (or Laius) complex of tiie parents, wliich manifests 
itself in seductive bdiavkur, particularly on the part of the mother 
who, as modem experimental evidence proves, is genitally aroused by 

It therefin^ makes good psychological sense that, in the most famous of 
all incest myths, Oidipous was exposed at birth — i.e., presumably before 

lokaste ever nursed him. And, therefore, it also makes excellent psychologi- 
cal sense that, in S. OT (707 ff., 980 ff.), this (bad, non-nursing) mother 
tenaciously ridicules the dreams and hints concerning incest, which 
greatly alarm her son-husband. The conclusion is inescapable that the 
possibility that she may have married her son disturbs her not at all — 

Amongat the Azande, whose kings many dieir daughten, the daughten are sent 

away at an early age-, so that no "father-daughter" sentiments may devdop and obstruct 
later on the coming into being of a sexual response {48). The following custom, which I 
quote from memory, has similar implications: in a certain European peasant society, 
brother^ister marriages were formerly sometimes arranged, 10 as to avoid the dividiiig 
up of the family's land. One of the future spouses was therefore not raised at home, but was 
sent far away, so ai ii0< to develop sibling-feelings towards his (or her) future spouse. On 
familiarity as an obstacle to sexvwl aroinal, cp. Westermarck's somewhat extreme argu- 
ments {gg, chaps. 14-15) and their cridque by Loeb and Toffelmier {73). 

1" Cp. Hamlet's jealousy of his uncle's sexual intimacy with his mother {61). Onr of 
tny Plains Indian p<iucnu left home during his adolescence, when he foimd his widowed 
mother in bed witii her kwcr, for lie had unconsciously desired to become hts fktfaer's 
ordip.il successor ^37, pp. 290 f. and passim"! - a hope commonly observed in fistherless 
boys and, mutatis mutandis, also in motherless girls. 

lis Navaho mothers aikl Himgarian peasant wet-nuzses soothe aying (boy) babies by 
stroking their genitals: sexual stimulation replaces or reinforces the soothing and affec- 
tionate giving of the breast. .\ baby bo\% taken from the breast before his hunger is 
stilled, promptly has an (anxiety) erection. 

lu A nuning %wmian sometimes insists on giving the breast to her husband or kyver. 
Amongst the Navaho, if the woman has **tOO much" milk, custom demands that the hus- 
band draw off the excess {s, p. 90). The strict Mohave taboo on a man's kissing his (even 
non-nursing) wife's breasts constitutes a cultural defence against what appears to be a 

itranf twnptation to **imitate" inoeit fay such an act (77). 
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though it panicles Oidipous. A better way of instancing the Jocasta- 
complex would be hard to devise.' 

In short, while the display of the breasts is primarily a dunning, it is 
secondarily also a counter-oedipally actuated seduction, comparable in 
party to Helene's seductive-supplicating display of her irresistible breasts to 
the murderously angry Menelaos. One would expect as much finom a 
woman like Klytaimestra, who happens to be also Helene's sister. 

The Gums play no role in suction. The baby's lips enclose the nipple 
hermetically. This permits the creation of a vacuum in the oral cavity, 
which draws the milk from the breast. It is a matter of hydrodynamics 
only, discernible by commonsense reflection. 

The function of the gums is different. They simply clamp the nipple, 
keeping it in position and preventing its (accidental or voluntary; prema- 
ture withdrawal. The more elusive, the more frustrating the nipple is, 
the harder the baby's gums — and, later on, teeth — ^will clamp it. 

None the less, Klytaimcstra's claim that Orestes nur^ with his gums, 
does have a psychological sense. Had she nursed Orestes, she would have 
done so eailmtsly (supra). Hence, her infant son would have had to damp 
her nipple very hard, to prevent its prmatun withdrawal. 

But Klytaimestra was an even more frustrating mother: she did not 
nurse Orestes at all. This is why her lie ascribes so great a role to Orestes' 
gums and why, in dream, the snake bites her nipple. For only frustrated 
babies "bile" the breast, trying to prevent its escape and — as the adult 
imagines it — "punishing"' it for its elusiveness.n* 

Klytaimcstra's He about the gums simply means: **had I nursed 
Orestes, he umU have had to clamp down hard on iny reluctant nipple". 
Her dnam says: "I destm being bitten in the breast for mt having nursed 
my son." 

In short, both the factual lie and the fantastic dream reveal an important 
psychological truth. Furthermore, there is also — in accordance with the 
law of overdetermination — another nexus between the biting (teeth) of the 
dream and the sucking gums of the lie: Klytaimcstra's absurd reference 
to gums seeks to deny the possibility of a fatal bite conjured up by the dream. 

No woman who had lovingly nursed her baby would have had Klytai- 
mestra's dream — and none would have ascribed an absurd role to the 
gums during nursing. Above all, no mother who had lovingly nursed her 
son would have been slain by him — ^probably not even if she had subst- 

114 Freud's oft>repeated remark, that his discoveries were antidpated by the poets, it 

confirmed by the fact that a fine novelist, Mary Renault {8g, p. 93) highlighted this 
Sophoklean trait far better than certain psycho-analysts, who keep on writing about S. 
OT — but dissect mostly the nuances o{ inaccurate verse translations. 

1" In Bali, many mothers deliberately tease their nursing babies by repeatedly with- 
drawing the breast before the baby is satiated {3) and, as already noted, boy babies react to 
such frustrations with an anxiety erection. 

IK The frustrated baby is capable of anger and of angry biting. But its nervous system 
is not sufficiently developed (myelinized) for this biting to be able to represent for U a 
"retaliation", for a baby has no sense of < ause and effect, nor can it think or fantasy in any 
meaningful sense. It is the frustrating mother herself who views this angry biting as a 
''retaliation**. But it is worth adding that many adults — ^including even some child analysts 
—systematically project their own fantasies on infants (sj, 9./, chaps. 4, 5, cp. /o). 
In this respect, the Aischylcan Nurse is more realistic than are Kiein-ian "analysts". 
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^Utttfy killed the boy's &ther. Hence, no matter what traditioii and the 
text uuistently harp on, the fm/ (not just: the plaiuible] cause of Orestes* 

matricide was KIytaimcstra*s inadequacy as a mother and, secondarily, 
her "infidelity" to her emotionally immature son, who hated Aigisthos 
with an ocdipally jealous hatred and felt that his mother had "cuckolded" 
him quite as much as she had cuckolded his father. I cannot do better than 
cite V. 917: Shame forbids me that I should mention this infamous 
salary." The full impact of this verse can be felt only by those who sense 
that this "shame" and silence are not insinred simply by cultural regula- 
tions but also (and perhaps even primarily) by Orestes' need to conceal — 
especially from hiniself— the oedipal jealousy which motivates so much of 
his rage. 

Nursing Followed by Sleep is the normal sequence. In Hom. //. 22.79 ff > 
Hekabe recalls that Hektor nursed, was appeased and then slept. In the 
actual dream-sequence, Orestes is swaddled and "sleeps", after nursing and 
biting (526 ff.). But, as already noted, Aischylos mentions rest before its 
cause (nursing), but specifies, of course, that it is the end of the dream- 
happening. 

By contrast, in tht 1u (896 ff.), the infant is said to nurse whiU very 
drowsy — a manifest imposabHity, as anyone taking the trouble to watch 

or to ask a young mother will discover. For it is diis le^sus which maloes 
Klytaimestra*s lie a psychologically credible self-betrayal — and her need 
for punishment is pitilessly revealed by her dream. Indeed, in real life, 
so obvious a lapsus — the affirmation of so manifest an impossibility — in the 
midst of a lie on whose credibility one stakes one's life, would reveal that 
the liar had a compulsion to confess (D.S. 2.14.4) and a need to be 
punished {88) — and that is easily inferable from Klytaimestra's dream. 

I also note the word order in the U§i though sleeping and nursing are 
represmted as simultaneous sleeping is again mmdnud first, whereas in 
the dttnxBrnmatm the Jmat satiated sleep Is limply mentioned btfon 
its cause (nursing), the sleep being realistically represented as the md 
of the tale (dream). 

This striking narrative sequence, like the word order in the lie, may, 
perhaps, be correlated with two facts. 

The Nurse's narrative does not mention the satiated baby's sleep, but 
docs mention that her own sleep was interrupted by the hungry baby's 
cries. As to Klytaimestra, she herself is, in fact, asleep while nursing her 
serpent-baby in dream. In her lie, however, it is the baby (Orestes) who 
is drowsy uMU (allegedly) sucking his non-sUiping mother's nipple. Since a 
dream-nursing is, objectively, not real and since ver>' drowsy babies do 
not nurse, the symmetry between the two fictions — ^the dream and the 
lie — is manifest also in this respect. 

Such symmetries and echoes cannot be intentionally rontri\'cd even by 

Though Malinowski believed he liad "proven" Uie inapplicability of the Oedipus 
theory to a matrilineal society, which allegedly — but only allegedly {g2) — denies the 
existence of paternity, even children in orphanages and adopted children develop full* 
Uown Oedipus complexes in the usual way. Orestes' oedipal jealousy of Aigisthos is as 
authentic as Hamlet's hatred of his murderous and adulterous uncle (5/), who behaved 
exacdy a* Aigisthoa had behaved. On Orates' aflBnitics %vith Hamlet, qi. G. Murray 
(00, chap. 8). 
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the most experienced psycho-analyst, but seem to "come naturally" to a 
great poet. The literary critic, quite as much as the psycho-analyst — 
plodding along lar behind the poet — can at times, with great effort and 
patience, follow on the ground the shadow of Pegasos flying effortlessly 
through the airs. 

These findings have some bearing even on a problem of textual criticism. 
The anbr rf words in the lie (sleep before nursing) and the interruption of 
the Nurse's sleep by the hungry baby's cries explain in part why I feel 
that, in the dream-narrative, vv. 528 f (mentioning **being put to rest" = 
to sleep) are in the right place and should not be transposed after w. 
529-33, which tell of the nursing which led up to sleep. 

Though this point has already been made in the General Introduction 
(and passim), I wish to stress here once more that, at this juncture, I am 
not "psycho-analysing" Aischylos. I am simply retracing the relationships 
between three interrdated passages of his drama and clarifying the nexui 
between the various images and narrative sequences. It is the manner in 
which the poet's mind operates that lends to his personages that psycho- 
logical plausibility which this book seeks to highlight : the great dramatist's 
personages are real enough to be as analysable as if they had existence and 
being. In analysing the shallower and more obviously contrived per- 
sonages of a lesser poet, one invariably ends up by analysing the author 
only — for he does not create psychologically credible, and therefore 
analysable, personages. 

IttterpreUUion 

The Psycho-Analytical InUrpntaHen of the dream should, by now, be self- 
evident: Klytaimestra, harassed by guilt feelings over not having niu'sed 
her son and also over Agamemnon's murder, fuses the two self-reproaches 
into one, and, in so doing, also fuses Agamemnon with his natural avenger, 
Orestes. This explains why Aischylos turned the Stesichorean snake, 
representing Aganienuion, into one representing Orestes. 

Before I go further, I must clear up one point of considerable impoirtance. 
Though the masculine (A. Ag. 11) Klytaimestra behaves in a highly 
non-maternal and sadistic way towards Orestes, in dream she is almost 
masochistically maternal, since, though bitten in the breast, she swaddles 
Orestes and lets him sleep. This contrasts sharply with Hera's throwing 
away the violently-nursing infant Herakles (supra). 

This implies that, in her dream-behaviour — which deviates utterly 
from her real conduct — Klytaimestra does, after all, fulfil her female- 
maternal potential for nursing a son at her breast. This discrepancy 
between her actual and her dream conduct only increases the plausibiliy 
of her dream, for, especially in the case of masculine, non-maternal 
women, one often obsoves behaviour which is a Ssgmsed manifestation of 
the need to play the mother. Klytaimestra's choice of a weak, effeminate 
(305) lover, whom she has to protect and who owes everything to her, is 
typical of certain viragoes, who find an outlet for their inhibited maternal 
impulses in marr^'ing a weakling."^ 

i>* Her calling the dead Aigisthos "valiant" (893} manifestly negates the real facts. 
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The inference that Klytaimestra does in dream what she &iled to do in 
reality is strongly supported by the &ct that in A. Chot. she **make8 up** 

in dream for her failure to nurse Orestes, while in her S. El. dream iae 
symbolically resumes her interrupted sexual relations with Agamemnon. 
These differences are only to be expected, for whereas, in A. Choe., she is 
chiefly a bad mother, in S. EL she is mainly a murderous wife. In both 
dreams she "atones" for her sins of omission (and also of commission) — ^in 
each case with fatal results. 

One also notes that in A. Choe., though the dream threat emanates 
firom Orestes, Klytaimestra — on awakening — seeks to appease onfy 
Agamenmon's shade. This is partly justified, since she no doubt feels that 
only as long as Agamemnon's wrath lasts would he — or his Erin>^ — 
incite Orestes to avenge him. However, despite her dream, she is self- 
destructively blind to the fact that Orestes has also strictly personal and 
realistic grievances against her — his exile and loss of fortune — as well as 
two infantile grievances: his mother had not nursed him and had also 
frustrated his oedipal ambitions, by making not him but Aigisthos Aga- 
memnon's successor in her bed. Klytaimestra's oversight of these resent- 
ments is typically self-punitive and explains her subsequent tactical 
errors! the display of her breasts which, never having nursed Orestes, 
elicit no tender gratitude, and the implicit seductiveness of her wish to 
spend her — not yet attained — old age at Orestes' side, which only stimu- 
lates oedipal anxiety and anger in him. 

The dream therefore clearly reflects the Super-ego inspired need to 
confess and to atone, commonly encountered in psychiatric practice 
(88) and already mentioned in D.S. 2.14.4. It satisfies self-punitive needs: 
Klytaimestra herself puts the serpent-baby to her breast and exposes her- 
self to his bite. 

There remains to be discussed a matter connected with a major contro- 
versy amongst classical psycho-analysts. Freud's first theory asserted that 
all dreams represent wish-fulfillment. When confironted, during World 

War I, with repetitive and unpleasant war dreams, in order to preserve 
his wish-fulfillment theory of dreaming, Freud invented the primary death 
instinct, which such dreams supposedly gratify {53)- Since this "instinct" 
has no cUnical appHcability {42, p. 399), and since there is no imaginable 
way of determining its existence,' I refuse to view Klytaimestra's 
dream as gratifying a (non-existent) primary death instinct. 

I hold ^t her dream contains erotie instinctual gratifications, for^^ 
already noted — nursing involves a sexual arousal. Her "gratification*' is, 

which are conitantly stressed in A. Ag. and in A. Choe. This maternal, older wife — sonHke 

younger lover, pattern i.s dearly present in early myths about various mother-goddesses 
and their juvenile son-huslaands. Though partly obUterated, traces of the same pattern 
are dbeernible abo in the rdationship between lokaste and Oidipous, especially in S. 
OT 

Cp. 97, s.vv. Instinct Theory, Death Instinct, etc. Attempts to link this "instinct" — 
as some have done (j, /;?, 6s) — with the second law of tliermodynamics are absurd, for a 
•yitem is not ^9ptlUd timaid» entropy by a **ferce** (instinct); it only **driflB*' towards a 
statistically more probable state. Also, since inorganic matter cannot "collect" memories, 
when that matter becomes part of a Uving system it cannot in any sense desire to r«tum 
to a State qf whkk U has no memory. Hence, many classical analysts— myself induded — 
totally r^ect the deadi inatinct tfieary (^g, etc). 
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however, tainted by anxiety and by the need for atonement; it therefore 
occurs in the form oi an "erotized anxiety" (discernible also in the repeti- 
tive war dreams, which Freud simply did not analyse carefully enough). 
Otherwise expressed, Klytaimestra's dream provides an erotic gratifica- 
tion with built-in pmishment. This phenomenon can be observed in many 
cases of neurotic and perverted (masochistic) behaviour, particularly in 
the case of women whose sexual conduct is incompatible with their early 
"moral" cducation.i^o 

The finding that the nursing dream implies both erotic gratification and 

pain parallels the Nurse's expression of passionate love for a child whose 
nursing subjected her to so many hardships. 121 I might as well add at 
once that, in my opinion, some women's insistence that nursing is {primarily 
or even exclusively) a "hardship", parallels their fraudulent claims, 
especially in puritanical societies, that marital relations are also an un- 
pleasant druc^ry.^ 

In short, considering the Aischylean Klytaimestra's life history and 
character, her dream is psychologically doubly credible. It gratifies the 
erotic drives of an extremely sensual woman — but does so by means of a 
built-in self-pimishment. This, in turn, gratifies the bad mother's and 
adulterous and husband-killing wife's relentless Super-ego, by meting out 
to her a punishment which her rational Ego dreads, but which her guilt- 
laden unconscious mind craves. This means that Klvtaimestra's dream is 
one of the most superbly convincing feats performed by Aischylos, the 
intuitive "psychologist" {MmisAmkmrnr). 
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XPYCO0EMIC 

A6yoc TIC cs\rrf\v ^criv elciSeiv Trorrpoc 417 
ToO coO TE KOcuoO SEVTepocv 6niA(ocv 
IA06vToc eIc 9c6c" eItq t6v5' £9£ctiov 

Tn\fyn Xap6vTa cxfjirTpov 0096981 mrrk 420 
obMc, ToyGv 8' ATyicOoc §k t6 toOS* Avw 
pAocTdtr pp6ovTa daAA6i;» ^ Korrdaoov 
ttSdoocv yeviddca -Wiv Muicnvafcw xO^vcc. 

( Jebb's text) 



Translation 

Chrysothemis : "It is said that she [Klytaimnestra] beheld our father 
returned to light, near her [in bed] once more. Then he took the sceptre— 
<moe his, but now borne by Aigisthos — ^and planted it into the hearth, and 
from it [the sceptre] a leafy branch sprung upward, which overshadowed 
all of Mykenai's land." [Subsequently Klytainuiestra **stefilizes*' her 
dream, by exf)osing it to Helios, the Sun. She (catastrophically) persists, 
however, in calling it an ambiguous dream (6icccov 6vEipcov). She also 
hopes that if its omen is good, it will affect her; if bad, that it will affect 
her enemies (645; cp. Daniel 4.19).] 
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Comments: The foUowing views will be justified further on: 

(1) "Jfear her [m bedy : q>. Bftchli (5, p. 54) : "sich wieder zu ihr Icgte'*. 

Nothing more explicit should be imagined to occur at this point. 

(2) " The ktarth" is, pace Jehb (ad loc.), indoors— it is the hearth alluded 
to also in v. 270. 

(3) *^Into" the hearth; so Mazon (in hised.) and Vcrnant {g6, p. 108). 
Bowra's translation "on" {6, pp. 223 ff.) means the same thing. Jebb's 
"at" is, in view of what Agamemnon's gesture symbolizes, a euphemism, 
which he repeats more or less also at v. 270. 

(4) ''LeaJ^ branch**: Mazoa's "laurier" seems inexplicable. 

The Probiem. The Sophoklean Klytainmestra's seemingly transparent 
(allegorical) dream is &r more difficult to analyse than the Aischylean 
Klytaimestra*s dream. The Sophoklean dream's "transparency" is the 
equivalent of a "red herring resistance" (5^ 419 ff.) in clinical psycho- 
analysis. It persuades those who ignore the great mathematician Lagrange's 
warning: "seek simplicity, but distrust it", that they understand at once 
all that such a pseudo-transparent dream contains. 

Actually, the latent psychological content of the Aischylean Klytai- 
mestra's dream lies immediately below the "surface" of its manifest con- 
tent* In the case of the Sqphoklean dream, a thick layer of literary and 
cultural traditions and meanings separates the two and must be pierced 
befine the dream's latent psychological oxre can be reached. In shcnt, the 
latent content of the Aischylean dream is encoded only once; that of the 
Sophoklean dream is encoded twice, and the two codes are not of the 
same kind. The technique of analysis to be used here, albeit somewhat 
similar to liiat used in the analysis of Atossa's dream (chap, i), must there- 
fore be a particularly sophisticated one. In fact, the psychoanalyst's task 
begins where that of the philologist ends. 

Stesichoros, Aischybs and Sophokles. Like his two predecessors, Sophokles, 
too, causes his Klytainmestra to have an ominous dream, but attributes a 
very different kmd of dream to her. Yet, this externally innovating dream 
has a latent content very similar to that of the serpent dreams which 
Sophokles did not choose to imitate. Before this can be proven, a great deal 
of literary and philological spade-work must be done. 

The first point to be made is that, the Sophoklean dream's "perspective" 
is closer to that of the Stesichorean dream than to that of the Aischylean 
dream, whose "perspective" is sui generis. The Stesichorean and the 
Sophoklean dreams emphasize the dynastic element: the former men- 
tions the Flebthenid kingy emerging from a serpent j the latter the sctptn 
of the Atreidai. They appear to highlight the replacement of one ruler by 
another: in this perqiective the punishment of Klytaimestra is only a 
means to an end. It may be objected, of course, that Ploutarchos cites the 
Stesichoros fragment in order to illustrate the delays of divine vengeance* 
and therefore emphasizes mainly Klytaimestra's punishment. But this 
finding is not conclusive, for Ploutarchos is not above citing a poetical 
fragment out of context, in order to illustrate a point which is the direct 
opposite of the point the poet sought to make {31). Aischylos stresses 

* Flu. Mr. iwM. nM, 10, p. 555A. 
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mainly the punishment of Klytaimestra, the bad mother; the recstablish- 
ment of the lawful dynasty is, at least in the dream, simply aconisequcnoeof 
the vengeance successfully exacted for a private offence. 

This interpretation is reinforced by the fact that whereas the physiologi- 
cal-instinctual element is stressed in the Aischylean dream to the point of 
constituting its manifest content (nursing and biting), it is barely hinted 
at in the Sophoklean dream (near-ooitus with a ghost) and {urobably alio 
in the tantaliringly short Stesichoros fragment, whose latent lexual- 
procreative content was discussed elsewhere (chap. 5). 

Sino^ in determining the latent content of the Sophoklean dream, I will 
have occasion to refer to the Stesichorean and Aischylean models which 
Sophokles did not replicate, I must prove at once that certain of their 
motifs, which Sophokles deliberately excluded from his Klytaimnestra's 
dreanij unintentionally reappeared in other passages of his drama (57). 
A careful documentation of this statement is indispensable, not only in 
order to avoid ihc reproach of having taken into account that which is 
''outside the drama" (rdc iicT6c toC 5pdiJiocToc), but also in order to 
justify in advance my many references, in connection with Astyages' 
sieond dream (Hdt. 1.108), which Sophokles did imitate, to Astyages' jSrrI 
dream (Hdt. 1.107) which he did not manifestly imitate. 

I begin by stating a general principle: when an author deviates from 
a traditional model, the discarded motifs tend to reappear — at times in a 
somewhat perplexing manner — in a passage of his work which is largely 
unrelated to the passage in which a pre-existing model is wholly or partly 
discarded or else radically modified. I have called this unintended and 
out-of-context reappearance of discarded motifi: "slippage" {37). From 
the j^ological point of view, this resembles the process whereby a gloss 
slips into the text, while from the psychoanalytical point of view it 
resembles what Freud caiied "the return of the repressed" {52). The 
uncontrollable return of the repressed is so well known, that it constitutes the 
point of a certain categon,' of jokes which may be summarized as follows: 
**You will get your wish if you manage not to think of a rhinoceros for 
twenty-four hours."' Tiiis prohibition causes the person so instructed to 
think of a riilnoceros. I have fully explained the psychodynamics 
responsible Ibr such "slippages" elsewhere {37).^ 

Before I prove that Sophokles was wmiUm^y influenced by both the 
Stesichorean and the Aischylean models which he discarded irUentionally, 
I will discuss first a sHppage in £. EL, which discards not only the Stesi- 
chorean, Aischylean and Sophoklean dream models, but — inexplicably — 
even the motif of Klytaimnestra's ominous dream (E. Or. 618). I propose 
to show that even this radical extirpation of the whole dream-problem did 
not prevent a slippage, because of Euripides' awareness of the sources of 
the Sophoklean dream. 

1 noted that the Sophoklean dream is modelled exUmally, on Astyages* 
second dream, but, anticipating later conclusions, specified that its liuU 
content is related also to Astyages* fast dream, which Sophokles did not 
choose to imitate e3q>licitly. Now, Astyages rtaets to his first dream, which 

2 In connection with S. Tr. 923; a briefer dimwiion will be found in my analyib of a 
"slippage" in Theocr. a. 110 (j/). 
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makes him fear that his daughter Mandane's son might dethrone him, by 
marrying her off to a Persian^ who, though of high birth, is only a second- 
class citizen in the empire dominated by the Medtt. (Hdt. 1.107). This 
apotropaic or prophylactic device, which is mentioned neither by Aischy- 
los nor by Sophokles, is innovatingly borrowed by Euripides : the usurpers, 
instead of forcing Elcktra to remain single, marry her off to a free peasant. 
(E. EL 34 ff.). In short, while discarding both the dream and the dream- 
ing, Euripides borrowed and brilliantly developed what, in Herodotos, is 
the inUrpnUUim of a dream (related to the dreams others ascribe to 
Klytaimnestra) or, if one prefers: Astyages* nae^ons to his dream and to its 
interpretation. This "slippage" becomes even more striking if one bean in 
mind that, in certain cultures, in which much attention is paid to dreams, 
the dream itself, its telhng, its interpretation and the dreamer's reactions 
to the interpretation must, from the cultural point of view, be treated as a 
single and indivisible sequence {2g, pt. i, chap, y).^ It is even possible that it 
was this slippage which enabled Euripides to discard so completely both 
the dream-episode and its content. 

I must now turn to the manifest slippages in Sophokles. 

SUsi^ertan Slippages: In the Stesichorean text, there is mention of the 
snake's "bloody crest". Since the sources of this Stesichorean detail have 
already been explained (chap. 5), I limit myself here only to this explicitly 
described image. Aischylos displaced the bleeding from the head to the 
nipple. Sophokles eliminated it entirely from the dream, but mentions 
immediately after the dream (445), that the bloodstained murder weapon 
was wiped off on Agamemnon's head, causing his already cloven "crest" to 
be doubly bloody. For the literary critic, this detail, mentioned im- 
mediately after the dream, is part of its context; for the psycho-analyst, it 
is a "firee association" to it. Be it context or free association, the literary 
critic, quite as much as the psycho-analyst, must take it into account in 
seeking to determine the meaning of the dream. 

But there is more. The tale of the bloodying of Agamemnon's head is 
followed at once by a description of pacxaAtcpi6c — of the apotropaic abla- 
tion of his corpse's extremities. Since I will show that this practice, too, is 
relevant for the understanding of the dream, I must consider it here in 
some detail. This rite manifestly interested Sophokles: he seems to be the 
only classical author to mention the amputation detail twice.* Now, it is 
inconceivable that one of the amputated "limbs" should not have been the 
phallos {3s) . . . especially in the case of Agamemnon, whose murderers 
■ought to destroy his Unsage, root and branch (cp. E. St^pl. 544 f.). 
Possibly, the earlier zemaik (98 ff.) : "Aigisthos cleaved Agamemnon's 
head with an asielike a woodman fells an oak" (5pOc), not only anticipates 
the bloodying of his head, but also indicates that the comparing of 
Agamemnon to a felled oak — rather than to a slain lion or buU — ^is doubly 
significant: 

(i) It anticipates the dream-appearance of the sprouting sceptre, for 
sceptres were made of wood, adorned with gold. 

> Cp. also Dodds' second thoughts on this matter {40, p. 39). 
* Cp. S. ( TroUes),/r. 566 N> » 6s3 P. For other sources and fior die practice as a nAole, 
q». Rohde {iM, pp. sSa B,), Nibson (75* i*, pp. 98-99). 
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(2) In myth, Dryas* (the Gorman's) limbs are lopped off by his mad 
father, who thinks he is pruning a vine. (ApoUod. 3.5.1). 

The assumption that this rite has a bearing on the dream seems sup- 
ported by a curious fact: the amputation, though mentioned also in A. 
Choe. 439, is not echoed by the Aischylean KK taimestra's dream, in which 
Orestes sucks blood (and milk; ironi the nipple, Now, in a Iragment from 
another drama {fi. 354 N2) Aischylos mentions another aspect of this 
apotropaic rite: the murderer takes into his mouth a clot <^ the victim's 
blood and spits it out. Thus, just as Uds (oral) aspect of the rite has affinities 
with Klytaimestra's manifest dream in Aischylos, so the SophcJdean 
rderence to another aspect of the same rite may be presumed to have a 
bearing upon his Klytaimncstra's dream. 

Having already mentioned that Sophokles imitated the dynastic per- 
spective of the Stesichoros dream and also its (inferable) latent sexual 
content, I now turn to: 

Aischylean Slippages. The most striking element of the Aischylean dream 
is the nursing of the serpent at the breast. It focuses one's attention on 
Klytaimestra's breasts and on the nursing of Orestes so strongly, that the 
Nurse's (genuine) claim to have nursed Orestes from the moment of his 
Inrth (A. Chot. 749 fT.) — a sacrifice whose fruitlcssncss she now laments 
(cp. E. Phoin. 1433) — and Klytaimestra's (lying) claim to have nursed 
Orestes (A. Choe. 896 ff., 908) forcibly remind one of the dream. The 
Aischylean dream makes tlicse contradictory claims an integral part of the 
essential warp and woof of the Choephoroi. 

The Sophoklean dream contains, of course, no allusion whatever to 
nursing. Nom tht less, Sophokles took over from Aischylos the contradic- 
tory daims concerning the nursing of Orestes. That his Klytaimnestra 
should claim to have nursed Orestes (776) at the breast (yacvGxv) is per- 
haps natural enough. What is less so, is that, in S. EL, Klytaimnestra's 
claim is contested by Elektra^ who, like the Aischylean Nurse, claims to be 
the only one in the house (kot* oIkov) to have "nursed" Orestes, and, like 
the Nurse, laments the wasted devotion {i 143 fT). 

Now, had the Choephoroi never been written, £lektra's words would at 
otui be taken to mean only "tender nurturing", which is the secondary 
meaning of the basic word Tp£9CL), whose primary meaning is: to nurse at 
the breast*' But anyone familiar with A. Que., from which the motif of 
competing claims is borrowed must — be he an Athenian theatre-goer or a 
modem student of Greek — stop and remind himself that, unlike the Aischy- 
lean Nurse, the virgin Elektra can refer only to tender nurturing; that the 
Sophoklean Klytaimnestra's claim to have nursed Orestes at her breasts 
(pacTcov) is meant to be believed (776). I do not believe Sophokles to have 
tried to persuade us that Elektra gave Orestes the breast, nor do I feel that 
he expressed himself obscurely.* One's momentary bewilderment is due to 
one's awareness that the Aischylean Nurse, whom Elektra replaces here, 
iHd nurse Orestes at the breast. It is this awkward and incomplete trans- 
position of the competing nursing claims in A. Choe, and the mvelatedness 

» In A. Choe. both the Nurse (750) and Klytaimcstra (898, 908) use forms of this word to 
denote lactation; in S. El. (i 143, 1 147) Eldctni uses it to denote mere nurturing. 
• Ai he dklciqirm himself ofascurdy in coanectioawth Tr. 983(97)* 
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of theie pasMges to anything ebe in S. jE?., which show that the discarded 

Aischylean motif of nursing in dream "slipped" indirectly into the 
Soph«)ldean text. The only alternative would be to assume that Sophokles 
knew — and meant to refer to — certain highly unusual biological £u:ts; 
a hypothesis which I am not prepared to accept."' 

These slippages of elements derived from the Stesichorean and the 
Aischylean dreams suffice to show that they kept on haunting Sophokles' 
mind even after he decided to discard them. They may therefore be 
legitimately cited in the course of an attempt to elucidate the latent 
mfaning of the SophoUean Klytaimnestra's dream. They also absolve me, 
in advance, finom having to justify the use I will ma]» of Attyages' finl 
dream (Hdt. 1.107), even though Sophokles borrowed details only fVom 
his second dream (1.108). Astyages* two dreams encode (symbolize) the 
same (latent) meaning in two — externally divergent — ways. This state- 
ment fits both what we know from various mythologies about recurrent or 
paired dreams and what psycho-analysts have been able to learn from the 
analysis of such paired or serial dreams (/, ^, 57) which are, in the last 
resort, variations on a theme. This links them widi recurrent dreams — 
common espedally in childhood and adolescence— in which the same 
meaning is repeatedly encoded in the sam way. In short, the carefully 
selected group of non-Sophoklean dreams which I exploit in this chapter 
are all variations on the same theme: plus 9a change, plus c'est la m£me 
chose. 

Borrowing is, both psychologically and culturally, a complicated pro- 
cess. Not only are traits available for borrowing often not borrowed but, 
when borrowed, they may be discarded after a while, because they do not 
fit easily into their new context (^5, p. 46, cp. 66^ pp. 329 ff.). Even useful 
arts may be lost {81) — as the art of writing was lost during Gxeeoe's Darit 
Ages, llie impulse to borrow is, moreover, always partly counteracted by 
inertia and by outright resbtances. Items are bontmedrndn^ for more or 
less unconscious reascms, and these "reasons" continue to adhere to the 
bonowed items even after they are incorporated into a new setting {36, 
chap. 8). 

Taken as a deviation from the Stesichorean- Aischylean model, the 
Sophoklean dream is an innovation. But, when taken in conjunction with an 
Aischylean metaphor (A. Ag. 966 ff.), with two Herodotean dreams 
(1.107, 108) only one of which was manifestly imitated, and also with 

7 The production of milk by a virgo intacta is extremely rare: I know of one reliably 
repaeteA case only {7). A girl's (or a virgm female aninial'i) nuunnuic can, however, 
occasionally produce colostrum (beestings). The Mohave Indians claim to be able to 
induce a flow of "milk" even in a post-menopausal grandmother, who must nurse her 
orphaned gra n dc h ild (/j^). Nic. Alex. 64 i. prescribes young girl's milk as an antidote for a 
pdson; ddb is notewordiy, as IiHkandtoB does not prescribe non-existent remedies. At 
W. 357 fF., he says that a man harmed by the PourrpricTic (a poisonous beetle) should 
nurse at the breast — tike a newborn calf butting the udder to start the milk-flow. I am 
unable to say whedier diis comparison is mere rhetoric or (again) suggests forcing milk 
from a non-lactating girl. I prefer to avoid hazardous coqiectiires. The non-lactating 
Hera's nursing of Hcraklcs is hardly a precedent, for to a goddess everything is possible. 
(Sources and monuments cited in Preilcr-Robert yg, 1.171* 2.2.427.) Equally irrelevant 
here Is the fact that the viiginal — but *'cliild*nurturing'*-^Artemii was represented 
as po^moaitic mt Bpbeios (q^. 5/ for ptydio-analytical oommenls). 
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certain Near Eastern models upon which the Herodotean dreams are 
patterned, the Sophoklcan dream seems derivative. 

The Aiscliylcan metaphor has more elements in common with the 
Sophoklcan dream than has the Herodotean vine dream. But it is the 
existence (and interpretation) of the latter which probably incited 
Sophokles to incorporate into his Klytaimncstra's dream addiHoiuU details 
borrowed from the Aischylean metaphor, but lacking in the Herodotean 
dream which resembles that metaphor in some respects. Succinctly stated, 
most of the Sophoklean dream's elements were borrowed from an Aischylos 
passage, but their Incorporation into an (innovating) dream was made 
possible by the existence of the structurally somewhat similar Herodotean 
vine dream, whose content also has aflinities with the Aischylean metaphor. 

So far I liave shown only how the Herodotean dream permitted the 
borrowing of additional elements from Aischylos. I must now explain why 
Sophokles borrowed these elements for a dream dealing with the myth of 
the Atreidai, rather than for one dealing with another myth. It sufik^s to 
cite two reasons: 

(1) The interpretatim of the Herodotean dream is vety similar to that of 
the Aischylean and Soophoklean dreams, though totally imlike the iur 
tended "meaning" of the Aischylean Klytaimestra's lying metaphor. 

(2) The Kyros myth has one crucial and unusual element in common with 
Atreus myth. Since Harpagos failed to expose Kyros as instructed, As- 
tyages deceived him into eating the flesh of his own children (Hdt. i.i 19), 
as Thyestes was deceived by Atreus into leasiing on the flesh of his 
children.* The only simelural difference between the two traditions is that 
Astyages' warning dreams precede, while that of Klytaimnestra follows 
the cannibalistic feast. Moreover, in the Aischylean Klytaimestra's dream 
it is the baby who cannibalistically attacks its parent. This "inversion" is 
not at all surprising, since parental and infantile devouring impulses are 
symmetrical and mutually reinforcing (35, chap. 5). 

These two findings sufTice to explain why Sophokles borrowed elements 
from Aischylos and from Herodotos, in order to devise a new kind of 
dream for Klytaimnestra, rather than for another personage, beiongmg to 
a different myth cycle. 

The process <^ borrowing having been clarified, one can proceed to a 
detailed scrutiny <^ Sophokles' actued models. 

The Manifest Models of the Sophoklcan dream are A. Ag. 966 ff. and 
Hdt. 1. 108. In accordance with the programme outlined at the beginning 
of this chapter, I analyse first the cultural (philological, literary, historical) 
aspects of these models; the few symbols I mention are of a type which the 
literary critic is accustomed to take in his stride, and does not consider 
particular!)' psychologfical. 

A. Ag. 966 ff. — a lying, flattering speech Klytaimestra addresses to 
Agamemncm — ^provides most of the elements of the Sophoklean dream: 
I cite (basically) Fraenkel's translation, inserting in square brackets words 
which help to clarify the meaning of the text. 

* K.Ag. 1 2 1 7 ff. , 1 594 ff. , etc. Even Fraenkd who, in his edition €£K,Ag. (ad 1 594 IT.) , 
stresses differences between the means Astyages and Atreus used to deceive the vktiiniaed 
father^ admits the similarity between the two amnibalistic feasts. 
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"For as, when the root remains, the foliage returns to the house, 
stretching over it a shade against the [scorching] dog-star, so, by thy 
[Agamemnon's] coming home to the hearth of thy house, thou dost 
signify that warmth has come home in winter, and when from the sour 
[unripe] grape Zeus is making wine [ripening the grapes with heat], then 
at once there is coolness in the house, when the consummate master is 
moving about the house." 

Most of the elements of the Sophoklean dream are present '\n this speecli : 
the return of Agamemnon, the hearth, the sprouting of the plant, the 
great shadow it casts. The sceptre is not mentioned, but what it represents 
— protective sovereignty — is the theme of the entire passage. Ilie only 
missing element is the coital theme, mentioned neither explidtiy, nor in a 
transparent allusion.' 

But the Aischylean passage also differs from the Sophoklean dream in 
several respects. Though it shares many elements with the latter, these 
elements are juxtaposed in a different way: the structure of the two ac- 
counts is not the same. For example, the luxuriant foliage's great shadow is 
mentioned before there is any reference to the hearth. A further difference 
is that whereas both the Aischylean speech and the Sophoklean dream 
concern imaginary events — the one being a lying flattery, expressed in the 
form of a metaphor and the other simply a dream — ^the Aischylean speech 
is meant to deceive, whereas the Sophoklean dream is a reliabU warning, 
which the Sophoklean Klytaimnestra simply refuses to believe, and stub- 
bornly holds to be ambiguous. In short, the borrowing of Aischylean 
elements is obvious;" the «o«-borrowing of their structure is equally manifest. 

One must therefore find another source, from which Sophokles bor- 
rowed the structure, the designation of the narrative as a dream, and, 
specifically, a dream, which not only contains similar elements, but whose 
interpretations and consequences are the same as those of the Sophoklean 
Klytaimnestra's dream. Only if another model, providing precisely the 
dements missing in the Aischylean speech, can be discovered, does one 
understand why Sophokles was able to borrow some of the elements of the 
Aischylean speech (metaphor). In this borrowing, the second model func- 
tions as an intermediary between Aischylos and Sophokles; it serves as a 
hnk between the two texts. 

Astyages' second dream (Hdt. 1.108) is the Sophoklean dream's main 
model, content-wise, structurally, in its interpretation and, above all, in 

• I would hesitate to argue that "overshadowing", "warmth in winter", "ripening 
papa" and "moving aboul" hint at a "deep" sexual meaning. Whether they do or do 
not, could only be determined if one could put Aischylos on the analytic couch. Since tliat 
cannot be dcKOC, qieculationi bordering on **wild psychoMmlyiii'* are not permiwihle 
(jo, so). 

1* S. EL 645; cp. 6f p. 295. One ouaiiot link this detail with the tfaditkm that Kanan- 
dra's prophecies fall on doif ean. Kaaiandra is unaUe to persuade; the Sophoklean 

Klytaimnestra refuses to be persuaded. 

i> Bowra cites (6, p. 35s} an example ol an almost hteral borrowing: A. Ag. 1343, 

I345><V>S*^ 1413 £ 

iJ It is hardly necessary to explain why Sophokles did not borrow the manifest dements 

of the first dream. Urination can not be fitted into Sophoklean drama, though it is a 

recurrent theme in Aristophanic comedy (^^, s. w. cites about a dozen instances). 

Gomedy fcgohuly breaks taboai. 
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being, unlike A. Ag. 966 ff., a dream. But it can be shown that even though 
Sophokles did not borrow any of the ma^fest elements of the first Astyages 
dream (Hdt. 1.107), these elements are, none the less, present in the latent 
content of the Sophoklean dream. 12 I will therefore show that both of 
Astyages' dreams are Near Eastern "culture pattern dreams"i3 or resemble 
certain miracles, which can, both psychologically and structurally, be 
treated as dream equivalents. 

I present here, for the moment, only the raw data, Uiough in scmie 
in»tancc« I add a word or two in square brackets, indicating the element of 
the Sophoklean dream with which some detail will eventually be linked. 

Astyages* First Dream-. The urine of his nubile, but as yet unwed, 
daughter Mandane floods Astyages' capital and all of Asia (Hdt. 1.107). It 
foretells Astyages' dethroning by Mandane's son Kyros (Cyrus, Kurush).!^ 

Near Eastern Equivalents: A Mesopotamian dream book lists a large 
number of urination dreams (76", pp. 264-266). Moreover, the only 
Mesopotamian dream which foretells the logically unlbreseeable accession 
of a person — crf'the dreamer's son—to the throne is a urination dream (76^ 
p. 265a). There is one major difference only between Astyages' (or 
Mandane's) dream and the Mesopotamian urination dreams. K I under- 
stand Oppenheim's translations and comments correcdy, in Mesopo- 
tamia only men dreamed of urinating. There were, however, also dreams 
about the urine (not : the urinating) of females : some men dreamed of 
drinking their wives' urine'' (76, p. 266a). This finding seems to make 
Ktesias' attribution of the urination dream to Mandane herself culturally 
inappropriate, at least within the framework of ISear Eastern patterns. 

The urinadon dream has several links with Astyages' second dream. It 
foretells the same dire event; the same message is oicoded in two dif- 
ferent ways. In both dreams that which Mandane produces (urine, vine) 
emerges from her genitals,^' and both spread inordinately. I note in this 
connection that in many Mesopotamian urination dreams the urine 
spreads out (divides into several streams?) as soon as It cmerj^es from the 
meatus.'^ As to the urination dream's link with the Sophoklean dream, 
I state, for the moment apodiciically, that it appeal's in Klytaiinnestra's 
dream iii disguise only; it is represented by the hearth: by fire. 

Astyages* Steond Dream: A vine^^ sprouts from Mandane's vagina and 

I'Fint caUed "ofiktal dreams'* by Malinowiki (70, p. 92 ff.). Renamed **ciilture 

pattern dreams" by Lincoln (64, p- 41) and introduced under that name into Greek 
studies by Dodds (jg, chap. 4). Their occurrence is understandable both in cultural 
(j6, chap, g) and in psychological {sg, pt. i , cliap. 7) terms. In some societies the young 
are instructed to have "correct" dreams (gg). 

^* Ctes. ap. Nic. Dam. FHC 3 399.65 attributes this dream to Mandane herself. 

" For similar Mohave Indian dr^ms, cp. jo, p. 138. Some Microncsian women urinate 
during the orgasm (23). 

1* I spet ify that in both instances the vagina is meant. In I.I08 al&oicov should not be 
translated as "womb" (Rawh'nson). I have yet to encounter a primitive woman who docs 
not believe that she urinates from the vagina; even modern female college graduates often 
do not know that the urinary meatus is located outride and above the vaginal introitut. 

Since this actually happens to some men when they urinate after coitus, the Mesopo- 
tamian urinatioD dreams may conceivably be **post-coital dreams". But that is as it may 
be. 

** The domestic, grape-bearing vine is meant, cp. LSJ s.v. OinniXec, Compare Gm. 
40.9 ff.; A. 4f< 970* 
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ofvenhadcyifvs all of Asia* (Hidt. 1.108). Since this dream is dreamed after 
Mandane's marriage, she may be presumed to be pregnant at that time. 

JSfear Eastern Equivalents 

(i) Xerxes' dream (Hdt. 7.19) : the olive garland he wears on his head 
fii-st sprouts luxuriantly and then vanishes. [The olive recalls item 5, 
infra; the garland may correspond to the sceptre.>^J 

(2} Nebuchadnezzsur's drtam (Dan. 4.10 ff.) : a huge tree is cut down 
but not uprooted [A. Ag. 966]. It is, for the time being, bound with strips 
of iron and brass [jgalden sceptre], but the prophet predicts that it will 
sprout again, later on. 

(3) Pharaoh's imprisoned butler's dream (Gen. 40.9 ff.) : a vine sprouts 
and divides itself into three branches, whicli produce grapes. The butler 
presses them and ser\es their (fermented?) juice to Pharaoh. [Branching: 
Mesopotamian urination dreams; drinking the juice: drinking urine(?).] 

(4; The miracle of Aaron's rod ( jVum. 1 7.8) : The rod, representing 
Aaron's headship of the Levi tribe, sprouts during a contest with the rods 
of other tribal leaders; this makes hhn supreme in all Israel. 

(5) The mirade of Athene's <^ve tree (Hdt. 8.55) : though burned 
[hearth], it sprouts again, thereby foretelling the (Phoenix-like) rebirth of 
Athens from its ashes and its ultimate triumph over Persia (/j). This 
miracle's links with the Near East are self-evident ; 1 know of no pre-Persian- 
Wars precedent in Greece, for the Euboian vine (infra) is no real precedent. 

Since, in S. EL, the sprouting sceptre is substituted for the Stesichorcan 
and Aischylean snake, another Near Eastern miracle also deserves mention : 

(6) Aaron's rod turns into a serpent [Exod. 7.10) ; this is a challenge to 
Fhanu^'s supremacy.20 

As rc^rards Gredc equivalents, the male meaning of trees in Gredc 
dreams was discussed by Bowra {6, p. 225). Nothing need be added, save 
that Klytaimnestra*s doubts about the meaning of the dream ma> , in part, 
be due to the fact that such dreams tend to be good omens for the drtamtr, 
rather than (as in S. El. 480 ff.) for someone else. 

It is important to stress that such dreams seem to be closely linked with 
the successful overthrow of established authority. This probably explains 
why X. Cyrop. — ^in wliich Astyages' relations with Kyros are affectionate — 
does not mention these dreams. 

I note in conclusion that sudden sprouting seem to have interested 
SophoUes. He mentioned, in his lost Tkj^isUs (Jr, 235 N2), an Euboian vine 
which sprouted and ripened grapes daily (cp. E. Ph. 329 ff.). Since, in this 
case, only the bunches of grape sprout suddenly, that incident is a very 
incomplete parallel to the S. El. dream, but has some aflinities with A. Ag 
966 fl. and with the dream of Pharaoh's butler. I repeat that 1 cite it here 
not as an equivalent, but as evidence of Sophokles' preoccupation with this 
theme. 

od^irrpov = Xux^lc cnfccMoiifirmd^ (the campion rose, of which garlands are made, 
q>. Vn.-Dtc. 3.100). 

20 The "( nntest of shamans" element (cp. .Xpollod. Ep. 5.2 fT. and countless similar 
contests in many culture areas: 84, etc.) is represented by tlie transibrmation of Uie rods 
of Fhanoh't loodmyeit into serpents. But Aaron's serpent dbwtrr the rest. This has 
affinities with die dnaun of one of my patienti (js$ chap* 6). 
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Thi Hearth 

V'crnant {g6y passim) conclusively proves that, even though the 
Athenian woman had to leave her native hearth and join that of her 
husband, tlie heartli is tlie lemaie centre ol the "social space" occupied by 
the household. 

What matters most here is, however, the subjective "dream-meaning" 
of the hearth. In interpreting the S. £/. dream as a coital dream, Venuuit 
{g6, p. 1 08) necessarily takes it for granted that the hearth represents the 
female genitals. It is this symbolism which I now propose to document in 
some detail. 

I begin by noting that since what is left of the Stesichc»ean dream does 
not describe the behaviour and the location of the serpent, and since the 
Aischylean dream mentions, in addition to the serpent, only the breasts, 
the hearth may — despite A. Choe 49 — well be the one wholly new element 
in the manifest content of the Sophoklean Kiytaimnestra's dream; the 
sceptre is clearly a substitute for the Stesichorcan-Aischylean serpent. It 
may even be argued that, by using a more allusive symbolism than 
Aischylos, Sophokles could afford to introduce "coitus" into the laitiU con- 
tent of the dream: the Aischylean nursing and biting, described explicit- 
Iy,2i is replaced in Sophokles by a symbolic coitus. This finding fits my 
thesis {24) that the amount oi tabooed instinctual material represented in an 
authentic work of art is proportional to the amount of symbolization. 

Before discussing in detail the hearth symbolism, some attention must 
be paid to the more concrete and pragmatic aspects of this dream hearth. 

The Hearth is Indoors. It is, presiunably, the one near which Agamemnon 
was slain (S. El, S03, 966 ff.).22 But it is self-evident that the hearth which 
Vemant considers to be the female centre of the house was the one located 
indoors . . . where Agamemnon was slain during the banquet (203}. The 
following considerations also support the view that the hearth was located 
indoors : 

(1) In Homeric passive ("listener") dreams, the dreamer "docs not 
suppose himself to be anywhere else than in bed" {jg, p. 105), The same is 
certainly true of several tragic dreams: A. Ag. 420 ff., E. Rh. 782 ff., and 
probably also of lo's (A. /'F645 ff.) and Atossa's (A. Pers. 176 ff.) dreams. 
Iphigeneia's dream (£. /7'44 ff.) manifestly begins with her lying in bed. 
Though in this dream Klytaimnestra is an onlooker, rather than a 
(Homeric) listener, she remains passive throughout the dream. This 
creates a strong presumption that she "supposes" herself in bed — indoors. 

(2) Nothing in the text suggests that Agamemnon had to walk any 
distance, let alone go outdoors, to reach the other sacred hearth. 

(3) It is an outside possibility that the reference to the "shadow cast" 
by the branch might also suggest an indoors hearth, for Vemant {g6y 

» I recall, however, previously cited experiments (chap. 6, note 113) which prove that 
nuning didts texiud exdtement. 

>2 Contra: Jebb, ad w. 417 IE, y/ho locates the dream hearth outside, in the aM^ 
(court). 
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p. 124) clearly links both woman and the hearth with the shade :23 the 

hearth is equated with the woman (infra). 

(4) Much more persuasive is the fact that ghosts tend to reappear where 
they were slain; since ihc Sophoklean Agamemnon was slain during tlie 
banquet, he was necessarily slain indoors, for no Homeric outdoors banquet 
is suggested by any detail or hint. 

One can foresee the objection that a Greek queen*s marital couch was 
not located in the great hall, near the sacred indoors hearth. But^ accord- 
ing to Lorimer {Sg^ p. 436), it was located just there, between the back 
wall and the hearth. An even more obvious retort is thai no plausible 
dream reproduces reality photographically: it stylizes it. In order to be able 
to introduce the hearth symbol, Sophokles had to displace Klytaimnestra's 
bed. But there is more: one can actually trace the deformation of reality in 
the Sophoklean dream back to a realistic Aischylean detail. The Aischylean 
Agamemnon was not slain during a banquet, but while being bathed (A. 
Ag. 1 107 ff.). 

If one could suppose that Sophokles knew the ground plan of the 
Palace of Pylos (^7, fig. 35) or of some similar palace, one could urge that 
at Pylos the bathroom, with a built-in bathtub, was located next door to the 
chamber containing the hearth. But it b more probable that Sophokles 
had in mind somewhat simpler arrangements: one notes that the slain 
Aischylean Agamemnon docs not fall (as would be more natural at 
Pylos) into the bathtub, but into a {portable} hot water cauldron (A. Ag. 
ii28fr.). Be that as it may, the Aischylean bathing scene, which took 
place— quite realistically — indoors, contributed to Sopliokles' placing the 
dream's bed and fire-place indoors, by means of recourse to the mechanism 
of "condensation" conunonly met with both in real and in literary Greek 
dreams (jg, p. io6).24 

Hearth = Vutoa is an almost self-evident symbolic equation, which it is 
easy to document for Greece. I begin by citing Artemidoros* exphcit 
statements : 

(1) Hearth = oven = woman in lier procreative capacity (1.43). 

(2) The hearth represents the life and the wife of the dreamer (1.74). 

(3) \ woman warms a man the way fire does (2.9). 

(4} A frying pan represents a lecherous woman (2.42). 25 
Artemidoros' equations are not late inventions; they are foreshadowed 

in much earlier woiks: 

( I ) Melissa's ghost tells Periandros' emissary to remind her husband 

that he had "baked his loaf in a cold oven** — ^that he had committed 



» He lists in thb connection some of the following texts: X. Eeon, 4.9, Agu. 1.34, HtU. 

3.4.19; PI. Phdr. 239c; Plu. V. Ages. 9.5, Ap. Lac. 13, p. 209C. But in A. Ag, 966 ff. and 
Hdt. 1. 108 the shadowing object is not in tlie house (op. ( hap. 8, note 53). 

**A literary consideration dcser\cs at least brid mention. Though the word 9WC 
asmiredly denotes that Ugfat which difTerentiates the Earth from gloooiy Hades, it may 
perhaps anticipate cJw the mentioning of the (lit) hearth. Sttch anticipations are common in 
great poetry. Like modulations in music, they insure the cohesiveness of poetic discourse, 
by providing an associative-allusive link between successive images. If this literary argu- 
ment is accepted, it alio lldps one imagine a heardi located indoors. 

^ Cp. ibid.: mortar s yMt, pestle b hiuband, q». note 66. 
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necrophilia with her corpse (Hdt. 5.92 r\, cf. 5^). This tradition has affec- 
tive affinities with Klytaimnestra's nccrophiliac dream. 26 

(2) The hearth, in S. El. 266 ff., is the recipient of (sernen-Hke) libations, 
poured into it by Aigisthos, appersonating {8g) Agamemnon. This pas- 
sage is immediaUly followed by a mention of his cohabitation with Klytaim- 
nestra . . . into whose vulva he pours another kind of "libation**. 

(3) The Roman equus October rite^? is also relevant here, since the sacri- 
ficed stallion's **cauda", suspended above the sacred hearth, dripped 
blood into it. I have, on the basis o£ compelling anatomical and physiologi- 
cal considerations, shown that this "cauda" was not the tail but the penis 
of the animal (55) . 

I have shown so i'ar that the hearth is a symbol of the vulva and vagina: 
it is a recipient for the phallos (here represented by the sceptre) and for 
semenj or semen equivalents. 

But, without ceasing to symbolize the vagina as it nally isy the hearth 
can at times also symbolize the female organs as they are sometimes 
fantasUd to be. The fantasy in question b reported not only by neurotics, but 
also by normal women and childrm; it is also encountered more than once 
in myth. It is the symbolic equation: father's phallos = mother's phallos 
(acquired from father during coitus) = foetus and/or child. I have 
documented this fantasy for Greece so copiously elsewhere ( 92), that I will 
mention here only one — very telling — Greek example, already cited in 
chap. 6: 

Though Poseidon boasts tiiat a god always impregnates his mistresses 
(Horn. Od, 11.249 f.), be himself does not impregnate Kainis. Instead o£ a. 
baby, he gives her a penis: he transforms her into a man {22), 

Taking hereafter this equation for granted, I will now cite examples 
which show that the hearth, though often representing the female organs, 
as they are, can also represent them as they are sometimes fantasied to be. 

(\) At least two hearths contain a phallos capable of impregnating an 
unwed girl and the child so conceived becomes a dethroner or at least 
a successor of a king.^* 

2* On Greek nccropliilia, cp. {^y) and {27). It might, of course, be argued that I, 
myielf, had OBptaeieA. the t^miion {97) that (f there he coitm in Hades, it could only be 
coitus amm. Now, in (Week, there is actually a ronnrrtion between "oven" (Ittvoc), 
the privy (Ar./r. 353; Hsch. = Koirpciv) and the dunghill (IttvIov) (Callim./r. 216 Pf.). 
1 would not think of arguing that Periandros cohabited with his wife's corpse anally. I 
simply note that both necrophilia and coitus per anum are unfruitful, as is an anal 
cohabitation with Aphrodite's statue (Luc. Amor. 14 ff.), and that (oitiis per anum with 
women seems to have been common enough in Greece {2p, ^i, cp. also Hdt. 1.61). More- 
over, since both necrophilia and coitus per anum are perversions, both result firom a 
contamination of sexuality by aggression (././. pp. 324 ^O* 

27 piu. (^rMf.(/./?om. 97, p. 287A;Festus S.V.October equus, p. 1 78.5 ff. Modern references, 
cp. chap. I, note 41. 

^ The *'wonian with a phallos** fantasy must not be confused with the 'Swoman s 

phallos" fantasy, which is both clinically (.fj) and philologically (3s) documentablc. 

^"Romulus: Plu. V. Rom. 2.3 f.; Phn. HJ\f 36.27.204. Servius Tulliits: Plu. Fort. Rom, 
10.323B AT. (Cp. D.H, Ant. Bmn. 4.1 f.; Ov. Fast. 6.627 ff. ; Liv. 1.39; Plin. WJV 36.27.204). 
Numitoi s sun. killed by Amulius, is called Aigisthos. {85, s.v. Romulus, cites D.H. Ant. 
Rom. fT.; Str. 5.3.2; Serv. V. Aen. 1.273; Appian. ap. Phot, Bihl. No. 57 p. i6b35 

fiekker; I'zetz. Lyc. 1232). This murder apparently justifies Romulus' accession to the 
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(2) Even a hearth which does not contain a phallos can emit a spark 
semen) capable of impregnating an unwed girl. The child, so con- 
ceived, is named Caeculus and is deemed to be Vulcanus' son.^^ this 
case, too. the dethronement motif is almost totally eliminated: Claeculus 
simply shares with Romulus the trait ol having been a bandit before 
founding a city (Praeneste}.3i 

There hearths which contain a baby-equivalent, and 

female ofgans which bdiave as though they were hearths. 

(1) Althaia*s hearth contains a firebrand which is apparently the 
"external soul" — or even the "double" — of Meleagros, who has just 
been born. ^2 

(2) Hckabe dreams of giving birth to a firebrand; to the nefarious 
Paris. The links of this tradition with the structurally symmetrical 
miracle which anuoimccs the birth of the tyrant Peisistratos (Hdt. 1.59) 
will be discussed iurihcr on. 

I can mention only in passing the somewhat tangential beUef that one 
can be bom, en* reborn from the fire or from a cauldron, or can be "re- 
bom** immortal by having fire bum away one's mortal parts.34 

What is, by contrast, relevant is that fires capable of causing pregnancy, 
or else symbolically "pregnant", tend to be associated with sexually 
active, and even hyper-active women. Klytaimestra is notoriously 
polyandrous 1 Stesichor.yr. 46 P = 26 B = 17 D) ; Ronmlus' foster mother 
is named "Lupa" (bitch-wolf) (Plu. V. Rom. 4.3) ; Hekabe behaves like a 
rabid bitch (E. Hec. 1173; Q.S. 14.347 ff.) — probably after being 
stoned — actually turns into a female dog (E. Hec. 1265). 35 And let it not 
be objected that Kyros* foster>mother is called "Bitch**, even though 
Kyros is not hom fixmi fire, for I will show subsequently that fire is part oi 
the latent content of Astyages*j&j/ dream. 

Siunming up, the hearth may be said to symbolize the vulva, while the 
sceptre stuck into it represents the phallos. This leads up to a scrutiny of 
the relationship between the hearth and the sprouting of the (phallic) 
sceptre which it now contains. 

The Hearth as a '^Terrain''' motif is seldom given sufficient attention; it is 
Vernant's (96", p. 1 14} interest in the social significance of the hearth which 

throne and permits the relative attenuation of the usurpation mulil'. That motif is also 
muted in the Scrviut Tulliiu myth: he sticoeeds his father^tn-law. 

Cp. tlic numerous ancient source*, cited by Powell ' jS). which mention Hcphaistos* 
premature ejaculation. The spontaneous (non-coital) ejaculations of the gods are also 
capable of procreating children {32). 

» Oaeculus is not only fathered by fire but, after his exposure, is found near a fire; 
his name may be connected with blinking (perhaps while looking at a bright fire). V. 
Am. 7.679 if., 10.544; cp. Varro ap. sch. Vcron. ad V. Aen. 7.681 and Scrv. V. Aen, 
7.678.; Sdin. a.g. 

A. Obc 607 f.; Apollod. 1.8.2 and Frazer ad loc., cp. also (/j). 

" Pi. Pae. 8; cp. E. TV. 919 etc. To make matt< rs even clearer, in Hyg. fab. 91 snakes 
emerge from the burning torch — a detail derived perhaps from the lost E. AUx. (so 
Frazer ad Apollod. 1.8.2) (cp. gi). 

^* Rfbirtli from fire: the Phoenix (Ov. Met. 15.392 ff. ; Stat. Silv. 2.4.36); from a caul- 
dron: Pelops (Fi. 0. 1.37 tf.; Apollod. Ep. 2.3); an old ram (Apollod. 1.9.27). Burning 
to acquire tmnortalitjr: Hoakles: (S. TV. fin.); Dcmophoon (Horn. A. Or, 335 if.), 
Achilleus (A.R. 4.869 ff,, Apollod. 3.13.6 and Frazer ad loc.). 

J5 On stoning, as the emu of the mefiimorphosts; {K), 
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leads him to stress that the sceptre sprouts only after being thrust into the 

hearth. 

Yet, there is something particularly arresting about this detail. Not one 
of the Mon-Herodotean models or precedents so much as mentions the 
"soil" (or soil equivalent) from which the plant sprouts. Even A. Ag, 
966 ff. simply mentions that the plant is not uprooted and there is a hint of 
the same kind in Dan. 4.9 ff. 

By contrast, H(!t 1.108 specifies that the vine grows from Mandane's 
genitals. For boih the structuralist and the psycho-analyst this specihca- 
tion ma\ hv held to refer retroactively also to the (implicit 1 "terrain" from 
which urine is produced (Hdt, 1.107). Its mention in the second dream 
can, so to speak, be treated as a "once and for all" clause. -'^ 

Even more striking, particularly from the literary viewpoint, is that the 
"terrain" is mentioned in the discarded Aischylean precedent. In A. Choe. 
543 Orestes goes out of his way to substantiate his interpretation of 
Klytaimestra's dream, by stressing that both he and the serpent came out 
of the same place : out of Klytaimestra*s vulva. In short, whereas the 
"terrain" is part of the interpretation in A. Ckoe.^ it is part of the dream itself 
in S. EL This falls just short of being a genuine (displaced) slippage, since, 
as stressed before, in a dream-oricntcd culture the dream, its tellinjr. its 
interpretation, etc., form an indivisible whole. By contrast, the serpent's 
Orestean swaddling l)ands (A. Choe. 544) may mt be treated as "terrain". 
^Y\\Qy JaintLy recall the iron and brass strips which bind the dream tree in 
Dan. 4.15. and the gold covering of the Atreidai*s sceptre.^? 

The conception of the maternal sex organs as a "terrain** from which 
something can sprout, fits well Greek ways of thinking. Oidipous, in 
committing incest, is said to have ploughed (and seeded) the furrow from 
which he himself was bom. 3" (A. Sept. 752 ff., cp. E. Ph. 17 ff.) 

Hearth {Fire) and Urination. Throughovit this chapter I stressed a clini- 
cally commonplace finding: it is not easy to disregard or to "forget" 
things at will. What is ostentatiously ejected by the front door, usually 
re-insinuates itself in disguise through the back door. If Sophokles knew 
Astyages' vine dream, he also knew hu urine dream.3* Traces <^the urina- 
tion dream should therefcnre be discernible in the laieni content d the 
Sophoklean dream. 

I have already substantiated this view by citing, in note i6, popular ideas about 
female urination. 

ST This oompwrison does not undermine wiwt is said, fbrther on, about sudi metal 

bands, since it was shown above that child = pliallos. A disc ussion of the social and 
psychological meaning <^ swaddling would, unlbrtunatcly, require a great deal of space. 
Gareftd studies of this practice show that in some cultures, where swaddfing is routine, 
the infant is viewed as dangerous both to others and to himself: the swaddling serves to 
restrain him. (72, p. 107 ff., with citations of additional literature.) Cp. also the gold leaf 
covered corpses of royal Mykenaian babies. 

The group of my students who, in 1968-69, %voriBed on the S. Bt. dream, drew many 
inh-Ksting parallels between it and the Oidipous myth (and Oedipus complex). Since 
their findings were more suggestive than conclusive, I do not outline them here, lest this 
merely suggestive material should prejudice the reader against lire genuinely conclusive 
data presented in thu chapter. 

"Hcrodotos' "puVjlic lectures" preceded the publication of hb boolc, whidl was in 

circulation by 429 b.c. Also, Sophokles supposedly knew Herodotos. 
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Even though Sophokles did not borrow any of the manifest elements of 
the dream about Mandane's urination, that dream can be linked with the 
<me totally new manifest element in the Sophoklcan dream: with the 
hearth. Though the introduction of the hearth motif is culturally ex- 
tremely plausible (supra . i\\c fact remains that Sophokles selected this 
symbol from amongst a number of other, culturally equally plausible, 
alternatives, such as the sheath ol a sword, etc. His preference for the hearth 
calls for an explanation. Sophokles' "good" (and conscious) reason was the 
cuUural suUaHUiy of the hearth; his "real" (and uneansaaus) reaaon for 
selecting it from amongst equally appropriate alternatives was the exis* 
tenoe of a psyehohgjual nexus between fire (hearth) and urination. 

Before proving this latent nexus, I propose to recall first the manifest 
similarities between the S. El, 417 fi*. and the Hdt. 1.X07 dreams. 

I ! Roth "mean" the same thing; the same warning message is en- 
coded in two different ways. It is encoded in a third way in Hdt. 1.108. 

(2) In all three dreams an extremely copious — and, indeed, over- 
whelming — "thing" emerges from the female sex organs or their equiva- 
lent, the hearth. 

(3) In all three, the thing produced spreads out at once. Since I have 
already shown that these dr^mu are Near Eastern culture pattern dreams, 
it is lq;itimate to stress again that in numerous Mesopotamian urination 
dreams the urine "spreads out" (divides into branches?) apparently the 

moment it emerges from the meatus (76", pp. 264-266). 

(4) In all three, an almost supernatural feat is performed — andiuinary 
feats, particularly in dream, reflect excessive ambition. 

(5) Urinary feats are attributed almost exclusively to men, largely 
because women cannot perform urinary tricks.** 

(6) In this dream, the feat is not a qmlitative but a quantitative one. This 
may conceivably— but only conceivably — explain why Ktesias attributes 
this dream not to Astyages, but to Mandane.^ Indeed, popular mis- 
conceptions notwithstanding, the urinary stream of women is more 

copious and stronger, since their urethra is shorter and wider than that of 

men.*5 

(7) The "qualitative" ("trick") feat motif is, however, symbolically 
anticipated in Astyages' first dream: the vine sprouts skyward.^^ 

I now turn to the manifest nexus beiw een urination and fire (hearth), on 
which the evidence is not simpl) conclusive but overwhelming, 
(i) There exists a statistically significant correlation between bed- 

••Cp. Freud: 47, 201, 204 f., 208 f., 468 ff., ^ 64 it, ^ 175 ffi; 53, 91 f., 54, 90; 
55, 102, 187 ff. Cp. especially one of Freud's own urination dreum (^7, 468 ff.), in which 
he matches Herakles' cleaning out of Augeias' stables. 

41 Somali folklofc strenes thit female "handicap" {83, p. 202). Child study — even 
amongst primitives {to, p. 285) — shows that little girls try to duplicate male urinary feats. 
Conversely, some primitive boyf; perform feats showing their masculine "siq>eriiOrity'% 
by exhibitionistically "urinating backward, like women and mares" {i6). 

41 Ctes. ap. Nic. 'Ddm.Jr. 65, PHG 3.399. 

<J Information provided by Professor Pierre Aboulkcr. M.D. 

** A Mesopotamian man's dream of urinating skyward foretells his son's brilliant 
career and the shortneu of his own life (76, p. 265b). 1 note, as a curious coincidence, 
that amtomisls call the urinary system a **tree**. 
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wetting and firesetting (7^). I, myself, had occasion to study such a 
case {18). 

(s) The psychological basis of this nexus was at least briefly outlined by 
Freud {36, cp. ^j), in a paper only a few of whose interpretations are 
frankly speculative. 

(3) In a number of cultures the neanis between fire and urine is 

explicit.45 

(4) Myths, literary works and jokes readily link fire with urine.46 

(5) As regards rites, it suffices to refer briefly to the equus October ritual 
(supra) and to recall, in addition to the equation : blood = semen, also the 
almost commimplace equation: semen = urine (7^, p. 265a) .4? 

(6) The fire = urine nexus is also confirmed by the finding that the 
sam ''message'* can be encoded dthtr by means of a fire symbolism, or by 
means of a urine symbolism. What makes such symmetrical encodings 
possible is the well-known technique of "symbolization by opposites" in 
mytholog>,' and folktales, quite as much as in literature, humour and 
dreams. Both structuralism and psycho-analysis recognize the affinity 
between structurally or afTcctivcly symmetrical narratives. I already 
mentioned that the nefarious birth of Paris is foreshadowed by Hekabe's 
dream of giving birth to a firebrand. A symmetrical (water) mirade fore- 
told the ne&rious birth of the tyrant Peisistratos: The waUr in the sacri- 
ficial cauldrons bubbled over, though 110 fin was lit under them (Hdt. 
1.59). I doubt that the overflow of water firom the cauldrons — which 
universally symbolize the female organs- is meant to represent the break- 
ing of the birth waters (amniotic fluid). The "bubbling" clearly suggests 
that the water represents urine, which does bubble.-*" 

It may therefore be asserted with considerable assurance that there is a 
strong fantasmatic nexus between fire and urine. Though Sophokles com- 

The Mongol is forbidden to urinate into fire (56). Yuma Indian woman can render 
themselves barren by urinating into fire (^6, p. 159). Scdang Moi men bare their sex 
organs to prevent jungle fires, %dien they burn down parts of the jungle to clear new fields 
(75). The staple food of the Masai is a mixture of milk and blood (cp. A. Choe. 546) curdled 
with as/ut and cow's urine {73), £ven more striking is the alleged tradition that urine 
(though not water) could put out Greek fire; din ictea would never have arisen were die 
impulse to urinate into fire non-existent. 

Most strikingly in the case of Gulliver in Lilliput (9.?^. Zeus causes both lightning 
(fire) and rain — and Strepsiades professes to believe that Zeus causes rain by urinating 
into a sieve (Ar. Nvh. 373 f.). The relevance of this joke tot our purposes is incrrased by the 
fact that Zeus the bolt-hurlcr (KcrTaip(irrTic) is turned into Zeus the excrement thrower 
■ (cKoraipArou) in Ar. Pax. 42 . . . and even primitives know that one cannot easily 
defaecate Mathout cdso urinating {83, p. 208). Though the scepUc may say that I risk 
spoiling a strong case by citing a less plausible (i.e., more symbolic) detail, I will mention 
also that Prometheus* smuggling of fire inside a }k)11o\v fennel-stalk, rrprescnts perhaps 
undischarged urine (Hcs. Op. 50 ff.). By contrast, it would be irresponsible to suggest a 
nexus between the malodorous vaginal discharge of the Lemnian women and the Lem- 
nian fire rite, now that Burkcrt's analysis of that fire rite is published (9). 

*7 At the root of this equation is a so-called "infantile sex theory". I, myself, recall 
being told by a playmate (age 13?) that men impregnated women by urinating into the 
vagina. A psychoanalytic colleague informs me that a wttAf neurotic woman «b&iiNfdiat 
her lover repeatedly urinated into her vagina, causiug her extreme pleasure. (This is an 
impossibility.) 

A patient of mine carefully scrutiniaed his morning urine. If it was foamy, tfaii 
'Vvoved** that he had masturbated "in ileqp*'. 



I 
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pletdy discarded the urine theme of Astyages' first dream, he reintro- 
duced its latent content (fire) into his Klytaimnestra*s dream, by inventing 
a completely new clement — the hearth — ^for which there is no equivalent 
in his Stesichocean and Aischylean models. 

Grapes and Urination 
I must now deal with two loose ends. 

It is extremely striking that in several sprouting dreams the plant is the 
domestic grape vine (a^TTEXoc). It is mentioned in Hdt. 1.108) in the 
dream of Pharaoh's butler and in the Aischylean Kiytaimestra's metaphor, 

though not in the Sophoklean dream. '♦^ The grape yields, of course, 
yellowish wine. In dream, Pharaoh's butler actually gives Pharaoh the 
(fermented) juice of the grapes to drink and the Aischylean Klytaimestra's 
reference to "wine'* seems to imply drinking. -o Mandane's urine foods 
Asia — and floods usually cause deaths by drowning. Last, but not least, 
Mesopotamian men dreamed of drinking their wives' urine {y6,p. 266a) 
I note these &cts, but hesitate to make anything of them: the data are 
not oopiofus and explicit enough for their interpretation to carry oonvic- 
ti<m, even if one added that olives — which are mentioned in two analogous 
accounts (dream <tf Xerxes, miracle <^ Athene's oUve) — also yield a 
yellowish fluid. 

Some speculations may be advanced also in connection with the wine- 
urinc-milk nexus, as long as it is clearly stated that what I offer here arc 
speculations, and not interpretations. 

Milk, which is so important a motif in the Aischylean's Klytaimestra's 
dream, is totally lacking in the manifest content of the Sopholdean dream. 
However, the principle that nothmg is ever iafalfy fevgotten or discarded 
makes it desirable to look at least for traces of the milk theme in the 
Sophoklean dream. 

As indicated previously, Mandane's copious urination is a "phallic" 
feat, "proving" (in fantasy) that she is any man's equal. A relatively 
minor collateral detail mav also be recalled here: the vine in the butler's 
dream has three branches and produces grapes and wine. Now, I'loutarchos 
did not have to read Freud to discover that the number **3'* is a male 
symbol.^ 

This being said, I recall here again that there is on record (7) at least 

Gjp., however, the Sopholdean and Euripklean r eferences to the miraculoiu vine of 
Eubcna, supra. 

Cp. the Aischylean Agamemnon's falling into a cauldron: he is apparently both 
wounded and drowned; few commentators take this latter detail into account (A. Ag. 

iisSfil). 

" The drinking of female urine — and particularly of that of prostitutes — is a well- 
known perversion. Pathan women urinate into the mouths of captives. In some areas of 
Siberia, where only tiie rich can aRbrd the intoadcatii^ mushrooms, the poor intoxicate 
themselves by drinking the urine of the rich. A more magical theory of such urine drinking 
is proposed by La Barre (60, p. 178). Even liorses lick up their own licin^ if they are 
deprived ol saiu For Moiiave urine drinking dreams, cp. 30, p. 138. 

» Flu. QfiMSI. Jtai. a, 964A(pRibdbly I penis+a testes). I note 1^ 
wiA nnptial toidies (fire). 
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one case in which a woman took great ("phallic") pride in her ability to 
make her milk spurt further than a man's phallic products can spurt: it 
proved her superior to men.-^ She clearly equated milk with semen and 
(male) urine. This is not surprising, since in belief, custom and fantasy 
(dream) alike, all bodily secretions are usually interchangeable.^ The 
equation: milk s urine » fire may — ^but mdy may — ^thus provide a fmnt 
connection between the (omitted) milk motif and the (new) hearth motif. 



TkeSc^tn 

Though I have tried, throughout this chapter, to discuss first the objeo* 
tive and cultural aspects of the various dream items and to interpret their 
symbolism only afterwards, this section would become needlessly labyrin- 
thine if I did not discuss the sceptre symbolism first, particularly since this 
symbol is so transparent that its interpretation is not likely to meet with 
much opposition. 

Sceptre = Staff = Human Helper : S. OC 848, 1 109. 

Sceptre = Serpent is made evident by the fact that Aaron s rod can either 
turn into a serpent {Exod. 7.10) or else bud {Num. 1 7.8) and does so in both 
cases in a power-contest. Snakes are entwined around Hermes* rod and the 
equivalence of various types of rods and sceptres is, despite minor dif- 
ferences, fairly obvious ((^, p. 108, note 2). This makes it fairly certain 
that, in the Sophoklean Klytaimnestra's dream, a sceptre is substituted 
for the Stesichorean-Aischylean serpent* I also note, somewhat tentatively, 
that whereas the Aischylean serpent is swaddled (A. Choe, 529, 545 f.), the 
sceptre of the Atreidai is notoriously covered with gold— of which more 
anon. 

Sceptre = Phallos is implicit in Vernant's view {q6, p. 108) that the 
dream represents coitus — and Vcmant is not in sympathy with psycho- 
analysis. Gp. also the myths of phalloi in the hearth (supra), and Luc VH 

1.28. 

The SpfOuHng of the Sceptre, after being thrust into the hearth, appears to 
reflect the view that the father is the child's sole progenitor (A. Eum, 

658 fT.) : the father seems to deposit a kind of homunculus into the woman, 
who then nurtures it. 55 But the sprouting of the sceptre may also hint at 
continued sexual potency, which in some groups — such as the Shilluk 
(^7) — is ^ prerequisite for the holding of ro)'al power. Though Greek hero 
myths are less explicit on this point than are Shilluk practices of Gredc 
divine myths,^ enfeebled old kings often yield the royal power to a suc- 

' * The symbolic equatioiii: nipples ss paus, breast m tettcs, are commonly met with in 

clinical practice {28). 

M One can bewitdi a person by getting hdd of atfj^ of bis bodily secretions, or of his 

hair or nail clippings. Being soiled in dream by ony cf one's wifi^S bodily secretions is 
believed by the Mohave to cause illness (50, p. 138). 

This theory of procreation has been somewhat too confidently linked with patriliny: 
libit matrilineal Hopi Indians have identical theories (/^), wfaUe the patrilineal Mohave 

hold that both parents contribute the seed {21). 

On the castration and dethronement of gods, cp. 
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oessor:^ the "overshadowing" motif in A. 4^. 966 and in Hdt 1.108, 
quite as much as in S. El. ^ly ff., may wdl point in the same direction. 

Now, I have already indicated that the sprouting of this sceptre is com- 
parable to the sprouting of Nebuchadnezzar's chopped-down tree and of 
Athene's chopped-down and burned oHve — and that all are comparable to 
the ritual mutilation of a corpse (or body), which Apollod. 3.5.1 cxpiicidy 
links with the pruning of trees or vines. In addition, I have already noted 
that it is inconceivable that pacxoAic^oc should not include also the 
ablation of the corpse's sex organs, since that is an extremely common way 
of mutilating corpses,ss and, as said before, the usurpers tried to uproot 
Agamemnon's entire lineage (even fathered by his ghost?). 

I therefore hold that the sceptre represents not simply the phallos of 
AgamemmMA, but, specifically, his ablated member. This specification will 
render more comprehensible what will be said subsequently about the 
*'circulating" sceptre. 

We possess a good deal of information about the sceptre in question, 
which will materially contribute to the clarification of its meaning in liie 
dream. 

ITu Origin of this sceptre already foreshadows its transmissibility; 
Hephaistos made it and gave it to Zeus, who handed it to Hermes, for 

transmission to Atreus (Hom. H. 2.101). It may be said that this sc^tre 
"circulated" (Th. 1.9) even before it reached Atreus, and was then trans- 
mitted to Atreus' heir (cp. the Trojan royal sceptre: Q,.S. 2.136 ff.). 

TTie core of the sceptre is an imspecified kind of wood,^^ stripped of its 
branches and bark and therciore so permanently dead that Achilleus 
represents the possibility of its sprouting again as the very prototype of the 
absurdly impossible.^ The fact that, in S. El. 98 f., Agamemnon is com- 
pared to sok oak sheds no li^t upon the nature of the wood of which the 
sceptre is made — but may strengthen the view that a wooden object can 
represent in dream one of his organs. 

The sceptre is "golden** — i.e., either wrapped in thin sheet-gold or else 
studded with f^old nails or rivets.^ If, as I think, a wrapping in gold foil is 
meant — for the driving of too many nails into wood might split it — some 
interesting inferences may be made. The Atrcidai's sceptre, which sprouts 

" Peleus-A( hilleus-Neoptolemos (R. Androm.); Kadmos-Penthcus (E. Ba.); Pbcrcs- 
Admetos (E. Ale) ; Laertes-Ody&seus (Hom. Od.), cp. 8^, s.vv. 

CSopious documentation in to which may now be added the impoMibility d 
taking foreskin trophies from the circumcised Aquiyawasa (77, p. 2i, note la), and re- 
ferences to penis trophies in ancient Egypt (D.S. 1.48.2, i .55.8 f., etc.). Admiral CoUgny's 
oorpie «VM so mutilated during the St Bartholomew's night massacre of the Calvinists — 
who, incidentally, reciprocated during the uprising in the Langucdoc (65, pp. 505, etc.). 
Even a woman's ptibis may be "scalped": the Princesse de Lamballc's during the French 
revolution; Cheyenne Indian women's by the troopers of a Colorado National Guard 
Gavlby Regiment (59, p. i78:avdledaUiisiaiitotliltfiict). 

9* The branch which qmniti from it likewiae, unspecified; as noted, Mastm'i 
"laurier" is gratuitous. 

M Hom. //. 1 .234. Though Achilleus speaks specifically of the q)eaker's sceptre and not of 
the Atrcidai, thb makes no real difference {96^ p. 108 ff.), eqMcially as regards the material 
of which sceptres were made. 

" Jcbb ad vv. 417; cp. Hom. II. 1.15, 246; 2.268; Od. 11.91, 369. If golden nails were 
used, Mykcnaian sword handles adorned with gold or silver nidb suggest how diis was 
done p. 96a; p. 917). pp. the name (or epithet) Ghrysaor. 
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in dream, is wrapped in gold;62 Nebuchadnezzar's dream tree, after being 
cut down, is bound with iron and brass, but will flourish later on. (Dan. 
4.15, 23.) Just what purpose these bands of metal served the Biblical text 
docs not tell. Whetlier they were meant to iniiibit the stump's sprouting 
during that King's madness, or to prevent its splitting and rotting until 
the time came for it to sprout again — after Nebuchadnezzar became a 
great and glorious King (Dan. 4.34 if.) — h anyone's guess. I insbt here 
simply on the technique of ringing wood with metal. 

I begin with a reference to an ancient Ephesian stone pounder or pestle, 
ringed with tin inlays, 63 which I assume to be decorative imitations of the 
functional metal bands which prevent wooden pounders and pestles from 
splitting. ^^'^ 

The metal sheathing of the Atreidai's sceptre may well be an imitation 
of bronze-ringed staves, wherewith one occasionally pounded the ground 
or smote an opponent. Traces of a rough use of sceptres exist in the 
Homeric qiics.^^ Therefore not only wcoden poundeis, but also early 
wooden rods ("sceptres**) destined for rough use majf have been bound with 
metal bands. 

Now, the Ephesian pounder in question has a striking particularity : it is 
even more ostentatiously phallic in shape than any pestle must be. The glans 
and the sulcus coronarius are accurately imitated. 

Thus, since the sceptre in Klytaimnestra's dream stands at once for the 
phallos and for the child produced by tiie phallos, it is of some interest to 
note that both male organs and babies are, at times, "ringed** — s(»nettmes 
with metal — ^both actually and symbolically.^ 

«2 As were the ooiipieB of royal babies in Mykcnai (supra., note 37). 
First published by Cook, 3.898, fig. 731, pi. 67. 

<4 As technology develops, functional dements often turn into mere decorative dements. 
Though there is no pottery in clay-less Polynesia, the decorations of Polynesian pottery- 
equivalents show that Polynesians made mki pottery before their migration to thdr 
present home. 

« Horn. //. 1. 9145; 9*199; 265; Od. 9.80. The hypothetical bronze ringed staves I have 

in mind may have resembled the metal-ringed bamboo lathi of policemen in India. 

00 The "pestle = penis" and "mortar = vagina" equations are widespread. G r eec e : 
Artemid. 2.42; Mohave (jo); Bctsilco (65, p. 45), etc. 

Penis: The protective tying of a string around the foreskin and the occurrence of 
penis-sheaths amongst primitives. In parts of Indonesia the skin and glands of the penis 
may be incrusted with precious stones, etc. Certain South American Indians increase the 
pleasure of their wives by ringing the sulcus coronarius with a goat's eyelashes. Ancient 
athletes in training and abo certain slaves were infibulated with metal rings (s). A neurotic 
patient sometimes put a padlock around his scrotum (28). A neurotic wife, much 
enamoured of her husband, adorned her husband's penis witli ribbons and bows (68). 
A patient had fantasies about a penis tied up with string, like an old-fiuhioned salami or 
like a rolled roast and — using rubber bands — once tried to tie up his own penis in such a 
manner, so as to increase the pleasure of hb mistress, after seeing a picture of a Far 
Eastern hard-rubber ring supposed to promote erection by the compression of the dorsal 
vein of the penis. P e r v ert s someti m es put metal rings aroiind their flaccid organs, which, 
after an erection ensues, must be removed with metal saws. Some use wedding rings for 
such purposes; this sheds light upon the wedding ring symbolism. Babyi The most obvious 
equivalents are swaddling bands, as in A. CKoe. 529, etc. Even more striking is die tradi- 
tion that the Eg^tian **Kadmos" gilded "Semele's" prematurely born infant, "Dionysos" 
(= "Osiris") (D.S. i 23.4 f.V This gold sheath apparently replaces Zeus' "thigh" — which 
may be a euphemism mentioned by Greek tradition in this context (£. Ba. 96, etc.). 
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I stremioiisly insist that I do nol cite these &cts so as to suggest that 
sceptres were gold plated in order to maki them symbolize a phallos and/or 
a baby. I seek to indicate only that the gold plating of the sceptre does not 

preclude its being a phallos or baby symbol. Anyone reading more into my 
remarks than I intended, is irresponsibly indulging in "wild psycho- 
analysis" which the real psycho-anal)-.sl is the first to condemn (50, 90). 

I will return to tiie problem ol gulden organs in Greek traditions some- 
what further on. 

The Problem of dradar Transmission must now be considered in detail. 

Fbrhaps the most strikuig example of something that circulates, with 
the circulation twiee ending by a return to the one who, at one point of the 
tale, "emits*' or sends it out, is the Hydra's poison. The story is so well 
known that I do not document each of the steps in the "circulation" of this 
poison ; only unusual versions arc substantiated by the citing of an ancient 
authority. 

The Hydra is particularly poisonous; after killing tiiis monster Herakles 
uses its body-fluids to poison his own arrows. With one of them he slays 
Nessos who raped — or tried to rape (^7) — ^Ddaneira. The dying Nessos 
gives Deianeira his blood and semen, persuading her that, used at the 
proper time, it would insure Herakles's fidelity to her. When Herakles 
proves unfaithful, Deianeira sends him a robe smeared with this poison, 
that kills Herakles. The chain is: Hydra — ^Herakles — ^Nessos — ^Deianeira — 
Herakles. 

Herakles, ready to be burned alive on Mount Oitc, gives his bow and 
arrows to Philoktetes, who consented to light the pyre. Philoktetes is sub- 
sequently bitten by a hydra (water snake), or, according to Scrv. V. 
Aen. 3.402, is wounded by a poisoned arrow (resembling his own). The 
chain is: ^ Hydra — Herakles — ^Philoktetes — a hydra (poisoned arrow). 
The pattern discernible in familial curses (6y) resembles this one. 

Subsequently Philoktetes slays Paris with one of his arrows. Then, at 
Krimisa, Philoktetes builds a temple to Apollon-the- ^am/rr^ ('AAai6c) 
(Lyc. 913 fr,).68 This is one of Apollon's rarer epithets and may therefore 
be significant, though the fact that the archer Philoktetes should have 
built a temple precisely to Apollon — an archer god - is natural. 

I cite this tale of the circulation of the Hydra's poison since, like the 
sceptre, it returns to the one "emitting" it — and, in fact, it docs so twice 
(Herakles and Philoktetes). (Cp. Apollon's arrow: Q,.S. 3.83 ff.) 

T%e Ciradation of the Seepire, so strongly emphasized by the text, may 
ponibly be cited as an argument militating against the view that the 
sceptre symbolizes Agamemnon's phallos.^ Instead of retrenching myself 
behind Cicero's argument: "Nihil tarn praepostere, tam incondite, tarn 
monstruose cogitari potest, quod non possimus somniare" (Cic. de div. 
2. 7 1. 146) (cp. chap. 6, note 26), I propose to show that it is precisely the 
sceptre's circulation which proves that it represents, in dream, the phallos 
of Agamemnon. 

For gold-leaf covered baby corpses (note 37). For Pytliagoras' golden thigh cp. fl, 
p. 23. " But that cpitiiet may mean only: absent from home (K.J.D.). 

* And/or— as Veniaat snggeiti (jf6, p. 109) — hit 1011, which, symbolically (duM « 
phalloi), k much the nme. 
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The basic consideration was admirably discussed by SncII [88, p. 5, 
fig. 2), in another context. Some lacunae of the Homeric vocabulary 
pertaining to the living body and its organs or parts, together with certain 
early Greek representatkms of the body on vases, suggest that the Greek's 
body image resembled a completed "jigsaw puzzle" (contra: Herter). I 
have shown elsewhere that such a body image — and the notion of a 
near-total organ autonomy which goes with it — is &r firom rare and is 
both culturally (ethnoiogically) and clinically interpretable (55, chap. 
13)- 

I cannot attempt to broach here ihr immense topic of circulating organs 
and of vicarious physiological functioning in myth, in behei, in ritual, in 
informal custom and also in (neurotic) fantasyjo 

I will therefore define only three of the notions which appear to underlie 
the sceptre symbolism in this dream, and will illustrate oich of them with 
one Gf«ek example only — asking the reader to take it on faith that many 
other examples exist. 

(1) Circulating organs: The three Graiai have only one eye and one 
tooth between them and use them in rotation. 1 A. PF. 792 ff.) 

(2) The circulating ''essence'' ("wa^a") is exemplified by Cheiron's ceding 
his immortaUty to Prometheus. (ApoUod. 2.5.4; 5-ii-io.) 

(3) Ablated organs continue to function: At Delphi, women can "awaken" 
Dionysos' phallos. (Plu. de Is. et Os. 35, p. 365A.}7i I recall in this connec- 
tion my ccHoviction that, in the course of the ^acxa\ic|jb6c to which 
Agamemnon's corpse was subjected, his phallos, too, was ablated.''^ 

Of coiu*se, in reality Agamemnon's phallos was not grafted onto the body 
of Aigisthos and then regrafted onto the "body" of Agamemnon's ghost. 
Even the manifest dream does not go quite so far: it is the sceptre that 
twice changes hands. But it seems probable that, underlying this relatively 
plausible symbolic representation, there is the fantasy of the circulating 
organ and, a fortiori, of the circulating essence. 

Before I tackle this problem, an important fact must be noted: In w. 
266 S.f which list almost all of Aigisthos' usurpations — ^including his 
usurpation of Klytaimnestra's bed—^ usurpation of the se^ire is strik- 
ingly omitted.73 This omission becomes even more striking once one notes 
that the ^tam mentions onbf the usurpation of the sceptre. Such almost 
ostentatious omissions are psychologically highly significant.?^ Even purely 

^ A study of thit nodon is on the point of bdag oonqpleted. Gp. diap. 6, note 91. 
71 Gp. also the jdiaUoi in hearths, dis cm ted in connectioa with the hearth lymbolisin, 
supra, note 29. 

w The corpse's extremities were cut off, so that the crippled ghost could not take revenge. 
Since dead heroes could father human children (Mdt 6.69) and since Agamemnon's 
murderers tried. abo\ c all, to destroy his descendants (and avengers), one would have to 
ammie, on these grounds only, that his phallos was ablated, e\'en if the taking of phallic 
trophies were tut less wideqiread tiian it actually is {32}. Cp. Nilsson (75, p. 100), also 
supra. 

" There is no mention of a sceptre in A. Ag. 966 fT. cither. 

">* A psychoanalytic colleague could not interpret one of his own dreams, in which there 
was a fiihbowl containing three fishes named KAark, Matthew and Luke. When I said: 

"What about John?" my colleague replied: "Now I understand my dream — it is about' 
a man named John." (The former Christian symbol : fish = Christ makes this interpreta- 
tion a certainty, though that symbolism is derived from the initials 1.X.6.Y.C). 
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literary consideratioiu require that w. 266 ff. should be viewed as com- 
pleme&ting the dream. 

Vemant (gS, p. X07) considers it anomalous that the (effeminate) 
Aigisthm should move into (the manly, A. Ag. 11) Klytaimnestra's palace, 
the way an Athenian woman moved into her husband's home. But surely 
the real point is that, in so doing, Aigisthos behaved hke any newly made 
king of the pre-patrilineal — and even like many new kings of the heroic — 
period. Menelaos himself moved into Tyndareos' (and Helene's) palace at 
Sparta, as Oidipou:* moved into lokaste's palace at Thebes.'S Many 
myths describe die "normal** procedure of kUling the king and marrying 
the widowed Qpeen; Aigisthos simply inverted this traditional sequence. 
But even so it is fairly apparent that the moment he began his usurpations 
and, above all, began to share Klytaimnestra's bedy he took over Agamem- 
non's social niche and functions, for it is only a sli^^t exaggeration to say 
that Kings were made in the Queen's bed.''^ A Queen, seeking to seduce 
some youth, ofTcred him not only her favours, but also the tin one: she 
contemplated viricide. But in E. Hipp. loio Hippolytos spontaneously 
rejects this potential offer. 

In short, a corporeal phallos acquires the additional quahty of being a 
royal phallos, through cohabitation with a Qjiieen. It is in this sense that one 
may find in the dream a trace of the notion of a transmissible, circulating 
''essence** — ^tfae essence in question being royal status. Even sociologically 
Agamemn<m's recuperation of the sceptre in dream is incomplete y until he 
"re-consecrates" it by implanting it into the hearth (» Klytaimnestra). 
Only then can the sceptre sprout once more.77 

These findings explain also why Aigisthos' is called a cowardly lion. 
(A. Ag. 1224.) Like Blaydes, Paley, Headlam and Mazon, I hold that 
"Lion" was tiie name-title or title-name of the High King of Mykenai.™ 
It is perhaps the script Aischylos used which prevented him from writing 
"Lion" instead of (like the copyists) : "lion**. It is of great interest that 
only in A. Ag, 1259 (and tumhm elst in the Onsteia). Agamemnon is called 
a lion . . . whose place in bed is usurped by a mere wolf: Aigisthos. One 
should perhaps write "Lion** (Akov) in both instances.'" Once Lion is 
capitalized, the expression "cowardly Lion" becomes understandable, for 
a p>ersonally worthless man can still bo the Lion King; the insults which 
Achillcus heaps upon Agamemnon, the matiy prove tliis. (Hom. //. 1 . 1 22 ff.) ^ 

79 On the sodo-htttorically transitional character of the latter epiaodc, cp. (15). 
w Cp. Atossa's three royal husbands, Hdt. 3.88 etc. (chap. i). 

So pliysiological a rc-consccration is nol un-Greek. Hera gave the adult Herakles tlie 
breatt (supra); some momunenti represent Hera as acting out a birth oTHeraUei. 

chap. 6, notf 56. 

'» Mylonas notes that the Pclopidai came from Asia, where both real and symbolic 
lions abounded (E.R.D.)- The usual argument is the lion-gate of Mykenai; an additional 
and perhaps better argument is that cnfy Agamemnon wears a lion's pelt (Hom. //. 10.23). 
"Lion" is a suitable title for a paramount King, cp. "Conquering Lion of Judah". But, 
I doubt that A. Ag. 1358 and A. Choe. 938 shed light on this problem. 

^ In ACKor. thefirstandonly time Agamemnon's naturalbeirOrestes (togethcrwithPyla- 
des) is called a lion (v. 938) is while he reasserts hb claim to the throne by kUliog his mother. 
For A. i4;. 1334 I cannot accept Fraenkel's explanations. 

** George Ill's recurrent psychotic bouts did not aboli:>h liis royal status. Similar 
historical nffl""pVf cadst. 
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In fact, for the sociologist, the notion that Agamemnon's sceptre- 
phallos has to be properly re-coiisccratcd by cohabitation with the Queen 
(and not simply with the woman Klytaimnestra) partly explains why, in the 
dream, coitus is represented by a thrusting of the sceptre into the hearth, 
instead oi by means of an undisguised coital dream (corresponding to the 
direct reference to Aigisthos' adulterous coitus in w. 266 if.). On the basis 
of Vemant's analysis of the function of the hearth, it could reasonably be 
argued that the hearth represents the Queen's feminine parts better than do 
the actual organs of the woman Klytaimnestra. The symbolic cohabitation 
of the royal sceptre with the queenly hearth is a better symbolic revalida- 
tion of Agamemnon's royalty than w ould be an explicit coital dream, 

I must strongly stress that the arguments I just advanced are sociological 
and literary, rather than psychological. They deal with more or less 
conscious and socially moulded symbols. The psychological reasons ex- 
plaining why the dream represents coitus symbolically, rather than 
explicitly, will be discussed further below. 

Considering the role of royal cohabitation — ^a ritual act almost ap- 
proximating a sacred x&arriage (Iep6c yap6c) — in the dream and its 
sociological implications, many problems would be left in suspense with- 
out a careful scrutiny of the nature of Aigisthos' usurpations (listed in w. 
266 fT. i, both in strictly sociological terms and in terms of their psycho- 
logical implications as well. For, as will be seen, so far-reaching and mani- 
fold an us\irpation, the replication of so many of the absent- -and then 
murdered — King's functions and roles, must have both a socio-cultural 
basis and psychological consequences. 

(I) The sodo-functional basis <^ Aigisthos' usurpations is the fact that, as 
soon as he began to occupy the segment of "social spacer** formerly occu- 
pied by Agamemnon, he became sodaUy the same "person" as Aj^mem- 
non. What is invoK ed here is the concept <^ social representation and of 
functional suhstitutability. Indeed: 

(1) He who wears a mask is the one his mask represents. 

(2) If both A and B stand in a relationship x to C, then A is functionally 
substitutable to B (and vice versa) , but only 

(a) With respect to G (and his equivalents), and 

(b) Within the framework of the x relatioiu^p. 

In classificatory kinship systems this functional substitutability [if) can 
even entail a social non-implementation of selfhood (7/), creating the 
mistaken impression (^6, chap. 6) of a psychological lack of the sense of the 
"self" (^7).8i 

(II) What, from the sociological point of view, is functional substituta- 
bility, is, from the psychological point of view, what Sperling (59) called 
an "appersonation". It seems superfluous to examine one by one the 

*' Two Sedang Moi cousins (and best Iriends) had married the same man. 1 asked one 
of them: "Are you jealous when your husband cohabits with your cousin and oo>wife?** 
The young woman — a strong character and an individualist — replied: "Why should I? 
She is [ for such purposes] the same person as 1." In mh h soc it-tics rvrn siihjct tivr frdin^ 
may be expressed in icrnis oi a social relationship or role. A planter, who genuinely loved 
his native mistress, said to her: **I love you; you are a swutpri** She rqilied afiectionatdy : 
"I love you — you are my htisbaitd." Some other forms of social substitutability were db- 
cussed elsewhere {j6, chap. 6). Cp. S. OT 358, etc 
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psychdogical consequences erf* all of A^isthos' usurpations, though I wish 
to stress once more that, in w. 266 ff., the pouring of libations into the 
sacred hearth — which Jcbb (ad loc.) rightly de'ems the same as the one 
near which Agamrmnon was murdered (203) — precedes a mention of his 
"pouring" another kind of "'hbation" into Klytaimnestra herself. I will 
consider only the fact that Aigisthos wears Agamemnon's robes. His doing 
so can be fully jusiihed by socio-economic considerations. 

(1) In Greek (and Mykenaian) society fine textiles represented much 
wcnrk and were very valuable. Even Periandros was stingy enough not to 
place Melissa's clodies on her funeral pyre (Hdt* 5.92), (75, p. 179). 

(2) The robes in question may well have been part of the King's 
regalia; they were no more "cast-offi" than the sceptre was a "second- 
hand" stick. 

But this socio-economically fully understandable wearing of Agamem- 
non's robes'^- also has psychok)gical dimensions or consequences, which 
supplement and complement its cultural dimensions (32, j6, chaps. 4, 5). 

A wholly convincing — because unexpected — consequence of a superb 
experiment was the discovery that clothes are part of the wearer's body 
mage. Subjects were hypnotically induced to develop **agnosia" wiUi 
regard to the parts and organs of the bo^. It was then discovered that the 
subjects developed sponUumusly also an agnosia with respect to their 
clothes. In simplest terms, they could nanu neither the earm nor the sleeve; 
they could only describe them in a round about way (9?) "' Cultural 
factors help one understand this merging of the clothes with the l)ody. In 
one Greek tradition the Skiapodes' feet also play the role of "'clothing". 8* 

Two Homeric passages show that the ancients were aware of the 
fusion of tile clothes with die body in the body image: 

(1) Hom. II, 16.41 ff.: Patroklos dons Achilleus armour; he expects to 
be mistaken for Achilleus and to behave like his friend. 

(2) Hom. //. i7.209fr.: Achilleus' armour, stripped from Patroklos' 
corpse, fits itself (by shrinking?) to Hektor's body. Ares thereupon enters 
him (as he occasionally seems to enter Achilleus), so that his (expanding?) 
limbs are filled with (Achillean) valour and might. In short, Hektor 
becomes — partly even physically — a double of Achilleus, though — signifi- 
cantly — not of Patroklos, since the latter also simply appcrsonated Achilleus. 

I hold that these Homeric passages help us understand the psychological 

■2 A good equivalent is Penelope's demand that her future husband should be able to 
bend Odysseus' bow (Hom. Od. 21.74 ft.). 

** A penonal experience has rimilar implications. In 1943, at the end of the day I first 
pUt<Ml the uniform of a U.S. Naval Officer, I dozed off in an armchair. When I began to 
wake up, I saw a sleeve with gold braid lying on my lap and woke up completely with a 
start: I had not recognized the sleeve (and hand) as my own. 

•* C2tes.y!'. 89; sch. Ar. A», 1553; Plin. MY 7.99.1, etc. Ethndogy furnishes even more 
striking examples. The men of certain South American Indian tribes routinely bring 
about a luxation oi the penis, and are therefore able to conceal it inside the skin and the 
fatty tissue of die lower abdomen, which plays the role or**dothing' * {11,98). According to 
the Scdang Moi, the placenta is the cloak («> blanket) of the foetus (/j). The Mohave 
Indian baby's cradle-board not only appears to be treated as part of its body, but even 
delimiu the "social space" tiie baby inhabits: the baby is nui an uihabitant of the house, 
but of Che cradle. If a cradled baby dies, only its aradk is burned; <Mily after it ceases to be 
aradled it die houK biinied down at its death («o). 
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dimensions and consequences of Aigisthos' wearing Agamemnon's robes : 
his complete social usurpation and iiis psychological appersonation of 
Agamemnon. He may possibly have worn on occasion even Agamemnon's 
lion-skin cloak (Horn. 10.23). those who hold thai the name-title of 
the High King of Mykenai was "Lion King" are right — and I think they 
are— AigisthoB even appropriated Agamemnon's "name'*.<s 

If, as I think, the sociological concept of "functional substitutability** 
and the psychological concept of "appersonation" have a bearing on 
Aigbthos' complete usurpation of Agamemnon's role, functions, (perhaps) 
name-title, queen, etc., this, too, renders more plausible the view that the 
circulating sceptre of the manifest content of the dream is a reflection of the 
fantasy of the circulating organ (and 'essence"), which I believe to be 
present in the latent content of the dream. 

But even if this inference is not accepted, the least that can be said with 
assurance is that the "circulation'* of the sceptre cannot be viewed as 
evidence disproving the inescapable interpretation of the sceptre as a 
symbol of the phallos, of the hearth as a female organ and of the thrusting 
of the sceptre into the hearth as a coital symbol. That much is admitted 
even by Vemant, who cannot be suspected of being sympathetic to psycho- 
analysis. 

Excursus: Greek tradition knew of golden organs: the ''real" (?) golden 
thigh of Pythagoras (Arist.yr. 191 R. 1 and the (faked) one of Alexandres 
the false prophet (Luc. Alex. 40). Burkcrl (<9, p. 23) speaks in this connec- 
tion of shamanistic dismembering and rebirth rites; Dodds speaks of 
tattooing {jg, p. 163). Both theories imply lesions of the body. This view is 
indirectly supported by the fact that Komaitho afUr q^Pterelaos' one golden 
hair (Apollod. 2.4.7., ^^c. i as Skylla cuts ojf Nisos* purple hair (Apollod. 
3.15.8, etc.). The already cited gilding of the prematurely bom Osiris 
(which seems to replace the prematurely lost protection of the womb) 
tends to suggest that golden, or gold covered, organs or parts of the body 
are somehow to be linked with bodily lesions: the gold may cither be a 
prosthesis** or a protective covering, palliating a real or symbolic defect. 
I recall once more also the gold-leaf covered corpses of royal babies 
at Mykenai. 

The problem of these golden organs is too complex to be discussed 
here; it is not even certain that sufficient data have survived to permit 
them to be satisfactorily interpreted. My sole purpose here is to show that 

the few existing traditions concerning golden organs do not militate 
against the interpretation that the (*'golden") sceptre of the Atreidai is, in 
dream, a phallos. 

The Evolution of tlie Dream is inseparable from its affective tone. The 
trend of the dream can be clarified only if, like Vemant {g6j p. 108), one 
admits from the start that it is a transparent female coital dream; such 

" 1 recall the repeatedly formulated hypothesis that **Minos'* vna a tide also construed 

as a name — as was pcrh ips P]i.ii .ioii". I am even in sympathy with the hypoChcSH, 
formulated by a fine and stliolai ly imvclist, Miss Mary Renauh (80), that every Elrtisinian 
year-king was simply called Kerkyon, the title :>erving also as a name. Cp. supra, "Lion", 
note 78. 

I n wh !ch case "thigli" may well be a euphemism. Gp. PelopB* ivory shoulder^ which is 
a prosthesis. 
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dreams are rq)eatedly attested for Greek women,*'' thm:^ less often than 
finr men, periiaps because male erotic dreams leave visible traces test, 
423, no. 14, etc.)' 

Structural consideratioiis^which I must repeat again, so as to enable 
the reader to bear them constantly In mind — also support this interpreta- 
tion. In vv. 266 ff., the libation poured into the hearth precedes a reference 
coitus; in the dream coxuubitus is alluded to be/ore there is a symbolic 
representation of coitus with the hearth. 

The dream is manifestly dysphoric and, were it a real dream, the 
dysphoria would be experienced already in sleep: it is an anxiety dream. 

(1) The anxiety dmm sent by Agamemnon's wrathful shade** is 
obviously not a simple wish-fulfillment dream. Indeed, in principle all 
dreams about the dead are ominous.*' They are more ominous than usual 
if the dead person is seen to carry something (ps.-Hp. ituomn. 92) — as 
Agamemnon carries his sceptre. 

(2) Dream coitus with dead persons, who are not heroes receiving a 
cultj'O is especially harmful, for two specifiable reasons: 

(a) Many groups believe that the dead lure the living to the land of the 
dead, by providing for them instinctual gratifications (coitus, food) in 
dream {30, passim). 

(b) In addition to the dream being ghostly and nccrophiliac, Klytaim- 
nestra's coital partner in dream is "inappropriate", not only because she 
herself had murdered him, but also because, in a waking state, she would 
not fynd him desirable. I cannot discuss here the vexing problem of such 
dreams, which seem to run counter to the wish-fulfillment theory of 
dreaming. I must content myself with citing some clinical observations. 
Dreams of coitus with an inappropriate partner seem to be especially 
frequent in times of great and realistic psychological stress.^' Tiiis is par- 
ticiUarly true erf* women who unconsciously equate coitus with aggression 
and are therefore obliged to "erotize anxiety".'^ 

The mingling of erotic dementi and of anxiety explains why this dream 
— ^like that of Menelaos (A. Ag, 420 ff.) — can be divided into two acts. 

( I ) In the first, manifestly non-symbolic, part of the dream, Agamemnon 
simply lies down beside Klytaimnestra {3, p. 54). Since this meaning of the 
opening verses is justified in connection with an analysis of the location of 

*^FtaeIope: Horn. Od, 93.88 fT.; Demaratoc* mother: Hdt. 6.69; etc. Epigraphic 
evidence: 42, test. 423 (— IG IV2, i) no. 4s (with a nuke), leas eiqdiddy in noi. 39^ 

41,42; test. 426. Several other lestimonia concern homosexual dreams of men. 

"A. Choe. 37 ir. and liic /Vrguincnl; 5. AY. 459 tl'.; iL. Or. Dodds, who discusses 
Greek amdety dreams wdl (59, p. 197, note 5a), cites abo A. £mii. 94^; Flu. F. Cuu 6; 

Paus. 3.17.8 f. 

*' 6, p. 325> citing Artemid. 2.67; Achmet, p. 3.26 Dread. 

** la Hdt. 6j69 Astrabalm is a hero: he has a herodn and a cult. Is the sending of a 
libatkm 4/l«r the oottus dream a fu step towards the hcroization of Agamemnon, so as to 
reduce the harmiuhMK of the coitus dream? The question deserves to be asked, though it 

would be foolhardy to answer it. 

In 1956-57 I obtained an unusual number of such dreams from recent Hungarian 

refugees. Cp. chap. 2. 

'2 Cp. chap. 6, in which it is shown that the Aischylean Klytaimcstra's dream also 
contained both latent erotic gratifications and extremely frightening mani/est details. For 

anocfaer fwinplr of the eraCizatioD of anadcty In Greece^ cp, 
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the hearth, I consider here only the extent of Agamemnon's activities in 
these opening verses. 

(a) Even tiiough 6|JiAioa' can also designate actual coitus,*^ I hold that, 
in these verses, it denotes only corporal proximity. 

(b) It would be aesthetically unsatisfying if the opening part <^ the 
dream included an ixpluU coitus, repeated symboKealfy in the second part of 
the dream. 

It is not denied that this can happen in some dreams — ^but such a 
sequence would be highly unusual. A comparison with the sequence in 
w. 266 ff. will help clarify matters, even though it does not involve a 
dream. Coitus is first symbolically represented the poured libation) and is 
then referred to explicitly. This could happen in a dream which is not 
particularly anxiety arousinii: the initial symbolic representation of coitus 
would lead to an increase m the pressure of the instinctual drive upon the 
"dream censor (^7, pp. 505 if.). When the resistances of the latter are 
overcome, an explicit coital dream can succeed a symbolic one. But 
Klytaimnestra*s dream is an (oudety-arousmg, guilt-laden and necrophiliac 
dream."-* It would be psychologically more plausible if such a dream, 
beginning with a situation whic h under normal circumstances would lead 
to coitus, suddenly turned symbolieal, so as to prevent a sudden, panicky 
awaken i I lej."^- Only by recourse to symbolism, at the crucial moment, can the 
dream conimuc to perform its function of "guardian of the sleep" (^7, 
pp. 233 f., etc.) — though at the cost of depriving the dreamer of a com- 
plete gratification. Exactly the same happens, in a somewhat different 
way, in Menelaos' dream, where, despite desire, a complete dream coitus 
would also be psychologically intolerable (chap. 3). 

These considerations require that cuiAiau should not be taken to 
signify coitus — and, so far as I know, it is not taken in that sense by any 
commentator. Understanding that word to refer simply to a lying down 
side by side, causes the dream sequence to become psychologically 
plausible and aesthetically satisfying . . . and it is never superlluous to 
reinforce accepted interpretations by new considerations. 

But this conc^tion of the dream sequence also has a further advantage : 
it sheds some light upon the paradoxical consequences of the dream: 
Klytaimnestra's logieaUy unjustifiable doubts about the meanii^ of the 
dream (645) become psychologically imderstandable the moment one 
realizes that, while objectively ominous and generally dysphoric, her 
dream also contained, at least in a symbolic form, instinctually gratifying 
elements. Her perplexity is a direct consequence of the ''erotization of 
anxiety" in the dream.^ 

" S. or 367, 1 185; Hdt. 1. 182; E. Hel. 1400; X. Sti^. Bm, Aim. 3.114, etc 

On ancient Grct-k nerropliilia. cp. (59) and (sy). 

Cp. chap. 6 and the relerences il contains to such awakenings, and especially to tliat 
of the Aischyleaii Klytaimestra. 

** The erotization of anxiety is much more oonunoMly tnt-t with than one may think. 
Two sets of data must siiFIk c for prrsrnt purposes. Tlie first concerns the occurrence of 
spunlaneous ejaculations in adolc^ccnih during dillicult examinaUons. The second con- 
oerns penom who compubively leek ritks in connectioin %«itii icanial activitiet: ridts of 
detection and scandal, riski even of disease or pregnancy. The clawical studies are those of 
Lafittgue (61, 6s). 
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Psychological Interpretation: Nearly everything in this section is already 
foreshadowed by the rest of the chapter. Klytaimnestra dreams sym- 
bolically of coitus with her murdered husband's ghost. Were Klytaim- 
nestra a real patient, I would probably try to discover whether her's was 
a post-coital dream: one in which her real bedmate — the effeminate but 
murdennu Aigisthoi — is transfimned into a killer of women. After all, 
AigisthoB was a close kinsman of Agamemnon; under normal circum- 
stances, he would have had to avenge bis deaUi. This &ct is, so far as 
I know, rather consistently overlooked.*^ 

All that need be added here is that — precisely because she is (de- 
fensively) "manly" (A. Ag. ii, etc.) — Klytaimnestra is just the kind of 
woman who would experience coitus as an aggression. She would there- 
fore prefer an effeminate, subordinate husband to a virile and independent 
one . . . and yet be disappointed by her chosen spouse's lack oi virility. 
The sprouting sceptre in the hearth is a reflection of her phallic ambitions, 
but is also retrospectively maternal, since she is not about to conceive a 
child either by Aigisthos, or by the ghost of Agamemnon. 

What matters most psychologically, is the close link between coitus and 
murder in this dream, — a link made more dreadful still by the fact that 
the "phallos" in question, though certainly ablated in the course of the 
liacxocAicMOC, yet returns: in dream in the form of a circulating sceptre, 
and in reality in the form of a murderous, exiled son, who also "circulated** 
— and was beHeved dead. 

But the psychologically most interesting aspect of the dream is its 
^iodb-transparency, which conceals how deeply its true latent content is 
buried. Genuinely transparent dreams are commonly dreamed by children 
and hysterics. Genuindy opaque dreams are often encountered in the 
analysis of obsessive-compulsives. But /^jytu^transparent dreams, which 
conceal the dream's real opacity, I have encountered mainly in the 
analysis of severe character-disorders with manifestly perverted and even 
criminal leanings, and with almost uncontrollable acting-out tendencies. 
Since this characterization is fully applicable to Klylaiiniiestra, the dream 
is plausible also in this respect. 

Yet a caveat must be entered here. Every part and aspect of the dream is 
psychologically plausible. What continues to disturb me about it, is the 
manner in wlddi these individually plausiUe aspccta, details and struc- 
tures are put togttlur, creating the impression of something contrived. 
Hence, despite everything that can be shown to be psychologically 
plausible, I continue to feel that, takon in its entirety, this dream is more 
literature than dream. If a patient told it to mc, I would suspect that the 
actual dream had, on awakening, undergone a considerable amount of 
(perhaps unwitting) "secondary elaboration".^ 

This finding explains why I have left to the last the scrutiny of this 
dream as literature. 

Kin-murder creates insoluble problems in societies based oa the vendetta principle: 
the murderer is also the avenger. Cp. chap. 4, note 18. 

» Cp. Gengeal IntroductkiB, regarding ArtaaiM rmmrdeA hy Art^miA^ ^nH nfg^rrfii^ 
the dreams of Aristeides the Rhetor, which are, at loog but, avaOable to the pfychofuwlyit 
in Bdir's exceUeatly commented trarailation (j). 
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Literary Aspects: As a literan^ device, the Sophoklean dream is less 
satisfactory and functionally less necessary than is the Aischylean Klytai- 
mestra's dream. Yet, it is a more literary dream than its Aischylean 
equivalent. Both these Imdings indicate that the motif of Klyiaimnestra's 
dream had become threadbare through too much use. Sophokles tried to 
renovate it, by changing its manifest content; Euripides simply eliminated 
it from his EUUra, though he hints at it in £. Or. 618. 

I hold that the Sophoklean dream is dramatically less satisfactory than 
the Aischylean one, because it encourages the stay-at-home daughters and 
the Choros more than it encourages Orestes, who appears only some 600 
verses later. In this and other respects, the dream is a far smaller driving 
force in the development of the Sophoklean plot, than in that of the 
Aischylean narrative. On the whole, except for upsetting Klytaimnestra 
and encouraging lier helpless antagonists, the dramatic role oi the dream 
is negUgible. 

It is less satisfactory than its Aischylean equivalent also in some other 
respects. Anyone — be she Klytaimestra, an English charwoman, or a 
German secretary— would be badly upset by a dream like that of Klytai- 
mestra in A. Choe.f whose manifest content is close to basic human anxieties, 

to fears of mutilation, etc. If the Aischylean Klytaimestra told one her 
dream, one would seem foolish if one asked her: ''What about this dream 
upset you?" One would sound foolish even if one were a simple pygmy 
hunter, for the anxiety arousing nature of that dream is both self-evident 
and extreme. By contrast, one would not sound foolish if one asked the 
Sophcddean Klytaimnestra: *'fVhai upset you about this dream?*' More- 
over, if one did ask her that question, she would not, like the Aischylean 
Klytaimestra, reply: "Can't you see for yourself?" She would eaqplain — at 
length. I have, in efl'ect, done little more in this chapter than ask that 
question and pro\ ide Klytaimnestra*s answers, with such commentaries as 
Artemidoros would perhaps have added to her explanations. 

The point I seek to make is that this dream's capacity to frighten the 
one who dreamed it is not due to its manifest content — save only for the 
appearance of a dead person. Its truly frightening content becomes evident 
only after it is iaieipnUd-^ihitT the way the Gredcs interpreted dreams, or 
the way a ptycho-analyrt interprets it. What is most frightening about this 
dream is its latent content — and thai content would be most clearly per^ 
ceived tn the dream, for it would be accompanied by a marked dysphoria. 

I concede that such dreams do exist and that it is a touch of (unwitting) 
psychological subtlety which caused Sophokles to devise a dream whose 
most frightening element is its latent content, which would be more clearly 
perceived during the dream than on awakening. But this subtlety is 
likely to be lost on the audience, for much cultural, literary and philo- 
logical spadework had to be done before that latent content could be 
brought to light. 

Another dramatic defect of this dream is that its manifest content does 
not anticipate the climate and deed of terror which it heralds . . . while the 

terrifying Aischylean dream does anticipate it. That the climactic scene 
should be simply foreshadowed, rather than fully anticipated, by the 
dream is defensible from the literary point of view. What is less defensible, 
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is that it should be the tbtpfy Ssgmtd latent content of the dream which 
foreshadows it. The understatement is, to my taste, too extreme. 

Given the tenousness of the nexus between the dream and the murder, 
and given also the fact that it is only the hidden, latent content of the 
dream which foreshadows the murder, two conclusions seem permissible: 

(1) The dream, taken by itself, is psychologically plausible enough — 
though more plausible for the psycho-analyst than for the lay Athenian 
spectator. 

(2) For the rest, I cannot persuade myself that it plays any truly nteessary 
role in the Sophoklean tragedy. It is, in some respects, a litorary heirloom, 
which tends to clutter up the scene, simply because one refuses to get rid of 
it. One moves it from the mantlepieoe to the piano and then to a shelf, one 
tries to renovate it by giving it a new coat cxf paint (a new manifest con* 
tent) . . . but it still remains an encumbrance. Stesichoros and Aischylos 
had already squeezed the last drop of dramatic usefulness out of it. 
Euripides quietly turned the old battle-horse out to the pasture, and 
contented himself with an indirect allusion to it, in a drama which dealt 
with the aftermath of the murder only (£. Or. 618). It is probably Sophokles' 
fidlure to renovate and to rejuvenate this traditional motif which per- 
suaded Euripides that nothing further could be squeezed out of it. It is not 
without interest that, on the whole, later mythographers and writers 
ignored the motif of Klytaimnestra*s dream. 

The main literary conclusion to be drawn from all this, is that a dream 
can be psychologically plausible and interpretable, without necessarily 
serving any useful literary end, and the prime literary requirement with 
respect to any motif is that it should be necessary. 
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Though the arrangement of this chapter differs appreciably from that of 
the chapters devoted to the three versions of Klytaimestra's dream, my 
analysis of the three surviving Euripidean dreams concerns a very similar 
problem. Klytaimestra's dreams may be compared to dreams dreamed 
by three different persons in response to the same strong stimulus, which 
is part of the "residue** of the previous day. The three Euripidean dreams 
seem to be the equivalent of what, in clinical practice, are called "dreams 
in series'* or "paired dreams*' : they are repeated dreamed "responses*' to 
some basic and, at times, quite early problem or trauma. 

Although I do not neglect the latent content of these dreams, one of 
my main objectives is to show that countless manifest, latent, structural 
and psycho-analytical aspects of these three dreams are so deeply inter- 
related, that the dreams in question must be considered as variations — 
by the same "composer" — on a single theme: on that of the so-called 
"primal scene", which is the child's real or fantasied, but always anxiety- 
distorted, experience of his parents* coitus. 

If, as I hope, I can demonstrate this, my findings have some bearing 
on the still controverted view that the drama Rhms, which we possess, is 
the Rhesos of Eiuipides, and not that of an "unknown author" having the 
same title as the hypothetically lost Euripidean drama {134). Since the 
whole controversy is most ably discussed by Ritchie (/^j), who, like 
myself, holds the Rhesos to be authentic, I can dispense with a general 
recapitulation of the problem, limiting myself strictly to a discussion of the 
fundamental similarities between the dreams of Rhesos' Charioteer (£. 
Rh.), of Hekabe (£. H«c,) and of Iphigeneia (£. IT) — and, of course, to 
the psycho-analytical scrutiny both of the dreams themselves and of their 
basic similarities. 

However, since, in this case, what matters most is the presence of a great 
many similarities, I do not analyse the dreams individually. My analysis is 
focused on the points of similarity, for it is this that interests most the 
Hellenist. But this does not mean that I short-change the psycho-analyst ! 
Given the fact that nearly every item of each of these dreams has its 
counterpart in the two others, the analysis of the similarities is also a full 
analysis of all of their details. Moreover, just as, in clinical practice, one 
can analyse two or more dreams— especially if they are obviously "sonal" 
or "paired" dreams, dreamed by a patient during the same night — 

simultatuously, so it is legitimate to analyse these dream-variations on a 
single theme jointly. Though this may be an innovation in the psycho- 
analytical study of literary dreams, it is only very slightly innovating in 
terms of clinical practice. 

I state emphatically that I did not set out to prove the authenticity of 
the Rhesos. In fact, I was struck by the similarities between the three dreams 
before I discovered that the authorship of that drama was disputed. Much 
of the first draft of this chapter was written before Ritchie's excdlent 
book {125) fell into my hands. Whatever flaws this chapter may have, 
that of starting fimn a preconceived idea is not one of tfaem.^ 

1 Simikrly, I did not go to the Mohave Indian icM^ 
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One last word may be said about the somewhat unusual oi^nization 
of the material presented in this chapter. As already indicated, the con- 
current analysis of "serial" dreams is by no means unusual (^5, passim). 
I therefore note only that a separate analysis of each of the three Euripidean 
dreams would have doubled the length of this chapter. I also realize that I 
would probably have facilitated the acceptance of my interpfetatioiifl, 
had I placed the terminal sections at the beginning of this chapter. But I 
decided to adopt a different order of ptesentation, so as to illustrate a 
relatively new method of analysing what the literary critic calls "parallel 
passages" — such as serial dreams. I am confident that those who read 
carefully the texts or the translations of the dreams under scrutiny, will have 
no diiriculty following my argument. I concede that this chapter is not 
exactly "light reading". Those who read it attentively will no doubt 
decide for themselves whether the effort was worth their while. 

ideas and practices in order to prove Freud right — for at that time (1938) I was an 
opponent ul psyclto-analysis. I was forced to become a Freudian by my Mohave data 
pp. 8 t). 
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PHCOY HNIOXOC 

Kai iJioi Kot6' UTTVov 56^a tic TrapicrcxTar 780 
Tttttouc yap ac eBpEVf-a Ka5i9pr|Aorrouv 
*Pr|ccf) TrapECTcbc, el6ov, cbc ovap 5ok«v, 
XOkouc km\)^'^&tac £8pcrfay ^dxiv 
6e(vovT8 8* oOp^ moAiicfjc (bivoO Tp{xcz, 

f^Xouvov, oS 8* ippcyicov if dpnnipi£3v 785 
6um6v TTvioucon KdvexociTijov 96^v. 
^ycb 5* dpOvoov Wjpac ^^eyefpopai 

ircdXoiav* Swuxoc ydp i^wppa 96^00. (Nauck*8 text) 

EKABH 

crepoTrot Ai6c, & cKOTia vO^, 68 
Ti ttot' atpopiai evvux^ oOtco 

Seiiiooci, qxSccpuxciv; & irdrnna X9(£»v, 70 
lieXocvoiiTEpOycjv (ifjTEp dvEfpcov, 
diroir iu TTOuai £vwx^ 

{\v mpl 7101560 ^loO ToO op^opivou Kocra Op^jicnv 

dn9l TToXu^eivTic tc 9{X'nc euyorrpdc 5i* oveipcdv 75 
[eTSov yap] 90p£p6cv [6vf iv siiodov] ISdqv. 

CO X^OVlOl ^£0i, CCbcOTE 71015' ^IJ6v, 

6c |i6voc oIkcov dyxup' It ^jacov 80 
Tfjv xiovd>5T) 0pi|iKTiv Kooixfi^ 
^ivQv ironpfou fi^oNcactv. 
icrotiTi vfov* 

i^§n Ti ijiXoc yo€p6v yospotfc 

oOivQT* ipd 9pf)v &8' dAioooc 85 

TToO TTOTE Osiav 'EAevou vj/uxav 
Koi Kacdv5pac kiSco, TpcpdSec, 
wc poi Kpivcociv 6v6lpouc; 

6l5ov ydp pdXidv lAo^v Xukou ofpovi 90 
c9a3opilvdi;, dnr* iiJittv yovfrnov ciracddtotf duofiorex. 
Nod T68e 8tf |id poi* ^6' Oir^ ApKoc 
tOuPoue opu9ac 

9dirrocii' 'AxiAicoc fjTEi 5^ y^poc 

Tc5v TToAuuoxOcov Tlvd TpcoidScov. 93 
dTT* liadc dn' epdc ouv t656 7Toa56c 

pip^/GCTE, 5ai^v£c, Iketeuco. (Meridier's text) 

KMPENEIA 

A Nonvdc 8* fjicEi vCrf fipouca 9dcMaTa, 43 
Xigtt irp6c oiOip', it Ti 8f) -1^' Cct' Amoc. 
Sof* 4v u7TV«p TfJcB* d7TaXAax©£Tca yf^c 

obo^ £v "Apyst, irapdEvcaci 5' £v iJiicoic 45 
e06eiv, y^vbc 6^ vcSto cEic6-nvai cdXco, 
9E\!fyEiv 5^ Kd^co craca Opiyxov eIciSeIv 
66|jicov TTiTvovra, ttov 5* ^pEiyi^ov cr^oc 
^pXr)^^ov 7Tp6c ou5ac dxpcov craO^cov. 
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E. Rh. 780-788: "And in my sleep a delusion (dream-image) stood by 
me; for the horses which I tended (fed?) and used to drive standing by 
Riiesos in the chariot — as it appeared in my dream, I saw that wolves 
had mounted lipon them and were perched (hanging on) their backs; 
and both of them, beating with their tails the hair of the horses' skins, 
were urging them on; and they (the horses) were snorting, breathing 
fcnth rage from HtMSar throati, and tossing their manes high [Reiske] . And I, 
trying-to-repel the beasts from the horses, woke up; for nocturnal terror 
was rousing me.*' 

E. Hec. 68-97 : "O dazzling-light of Zeus, O dark night, why am I in 
the night thus lifted with fears, with apparitions? O august Earth, mother 

of dark-winged dreams, I send-away-from-me (= send back?) this 
vision of-the-night, which, about my son who-is-being-kept-safe in Thrace 
and about my beloved daughter Polyxene, a fearful sight, in dreams I 
perceived, I understood. gods of the Earth, save my son who, the 
one anchor still of my house, inhabits snowy Thrace in the keeping of his 
father's (guest-) friend. There shall be something new, there shall come 
some teaiful tune to tearful women. Never before did my heart shudder 
and fear so incessantly. Would that I might see here the inspired soul 
(4A/X^) ^ Hclenos or Kassandra, O women of Troy, that they mig^t 
judge (interpret) my dreams. *2 For I saw a dappled fawn being torn by 
the bloody claw of a wolf, after being dragged pitifully from my knees by 
force. And this is (also?) tlic fear I have: there came the ghost of Achilleus 
above the topmost crest of his tomb and demanded as a gift-of-honour one 
of the much-suffering Trojan women. Therefore from my (child), from 
my child turn this away, you gods, I beg."5 

E. /7'42-6o : '*Now the strange apparitions, which the ni^t has brought 
to me, I will tell out to the open-sky (atOl^p), if indeed it is any help to do 
this. It seemed in my sleep that I had got away* from this land and was 
living in Argos and that I was sleeping in the midst of the maidens- 
quarters; and the back (= surface) of the earth (x6ov6c) was shaken with 
heaving. And I fled and standing outdoors saw the cornice of the building 
falling, and the whole house in ruin, dashed to the groimd (o05ac; also: 

* Note that "dreams" is twice in the plural (infra). 

* The middle section, between asterisks, is anapaestic. 

* The means of escape are not specified. This msiy perhaps imply iliat not a real escape, 
but only « regrenioo in time is meant Gp. infra. 
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m6voc 8' eAei96r| crOAoc, cbc ISo^e jjioi, 50 
56iicov TTocrpcpcov, ek 6' eniKpocvcov Kopac 
^ovOocc KoQelvai, <p0ey|jia 5* dvOpcbiTou XapeTv, 
Kdycb TEx^vT^v Tf|v5' fiv ^eVOKTOVOV 
Ti^Goc' 06po(ivov auTOv cbc OavoOuEvov, 

i^odouoa. ToOvop 8* 686 cum^^AXco t686' 55 
TiOvriK' 'Opfen^c, Komip^iqinv £yvb. 
ciOAoi ofKCOv eld iroASec ApCEvec* 
6vT|CKouci 5' oOc dv x^pvipec p<i(Xcoc' ^[loi. 

oCr8* oO cuvd^^ ToOvap k fiXouc £x<*'' (Gi^goire's text) 
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pavement, floor) fiom the top of the roof-trees. And a single column was 
left, as it seemed to mc, of my father's house; and from the capital of it 
there hung down light-coloured hair;^ and it assumed the voice of a man. 
Then I, observing this rite of kilHng strangers which I have, sprinkled it* 
with water, as if it were about to die — I'l) weeping. I interpret the dream 
thus : the one who had died is Orestes, and he it was lor whom 1 j>crt(>nned 
the ritual; for the pillars of a house are its male children; and those whom 
my holy washing touches, die. I have no other friends who fit into my 
dieam.'*7 

These translations sacrifice elegance of style to absolute literahiess, for 
here the literal content alone matters. ^ 

The Data and their Exposition. The basic data are of three types: 

( I ) Dreams narrated by the dreamer. The texts and translations are given 

above. 

Associations: The passages immediately preceding and succeeding the 
dream-narratives; also direct allusions to the dreams in the rest of the 
relevant dramas. Thus, though the appearance of Achilleus' ghost — 
recalling that of Polydoros in the Pirologue — it known to Hekabe only by 
report, it is an association to the dream, for she says: "And somediing 
else also frightens me" (E. Hee. 92 if.). 

Collateral Material: £. {Antiope)Jr, 203 N2 duplicates both the content and 
the spatial arrangement of one element in Iphigeneia's dream: hair (of 
ivy) tops a column.^ F. Robert's {12^) plausible view, that Orestes planned 
to enter Artemis' temple from above, is also a datum. The collapse of the 
palace in dream resembles the so-called "Palace Miracle" in E, Ba. 586 
ff. The obscure manner in which the "descent" of the hair is described 
somewhat recalls the strange manner (£. Ba. 1 1 1 1 ff. and Dodds ad loc.) 
in which the tree on\^ whidi Pentheus is perched, is made to "collapse" (is 
uprooted), bringing Pentheus within the reach of the murderous Mainades 
— as the hair ends up within the reach of Iphigeneia's hands. These 
images seem Euripidean. Other Euripidean images, whose ocmtent or 
structure — but not both — also resemble a dream element, are mentioned 
either only in passing, or else not at all. As in the other chapters, Greek, 
ethnological and clinical data are only used to strengthen certain inter- 
pretations. 

The texts are treated conservatively; they did not have to be strained to 

s "Hung down" — a vexing expression (M. Hadas: "sprouted forth"; Gr6goire: 
"poussaient"). In this passage the colour (ov06c seems to be light, though in PI. Lys. 9ifd 
a dark colour may be meant. In this dnuna the word is abo i^ifdied to the colour of 
blood and of oil (vv. 73, 633). 

* Presumably the hair (M. Hadas: "him"; tliis cannot be right, for Iphigcneia docs not 
connect as yet the hair and a person. Gr^goire: **this cdumn**, vAoidh EJUD* diinlti may 
be right). 

Interpretation hy an exclusion of the unsuitable — ^perhaps reflecting uncertainty. 
(Tlie interpretation does prove to be wrong.) 

* I gratduUy adknowledge Mr Philip VeUaoott't help with these tianslatioas. I, whose 
native language is not English, would not have dared to faruftaliae it to such an extent, in 
order to achieve absolute Uteralness. 

* Cp. £. Ba. 1170. On the "hair a> ivy ss curly" nexus, cp. p. 135, note i. 
"On the Gredc symbolic equation: tree = folinnnj cp. infra. 
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yield up their meaning. Unequivocally outlined realistic images are 
occasionally "completed". Since a realistic wolf claws the fawn fatally, 
after that young animal was torn from Hckabc's lap, and since no one else 
is present in the dream, nor anyone in reality not symbolized by the wolf, 
I see no alternative to the view that the wolf himself tore the fawn from 
Hdu,be*8 lap u/iA Us elatos^ The wolf must therefore be visualized, at least 
to start withy as "arched'* over the seated Hekabe's knees: the wolTs 
front paws on her lap, its hind legs on the ground. 

By contrast, in Iphigeneia's dream, I do not "supply** or even imagine 
the sound the crashing of real masonry would produce, partly because 
dreams are mainly visual experiences, but mostly because one sound — - 
that produced by the hair — is explicitly mentioned in the later part of 
the dream. In fact, one notes— and can interpret — the absence of sound 
in the first part of the dream only because there is a sound in its second 
part. 

Finally, I have tried to mention every anomaly and/or sinking omission 
in all three dreams and have interpreted some of them. 

My description and quasi-structural analysis of the Euripidean dreams' 
manifest content is almost entirely objective, in that I seek to hi ghlig ht 
similarities between the three dreams. I identify these patterns by means of a 
technique comparable to the Aristotelian "decoding" of the changing 
reflections of an object in moving water; the pattern is revealed by what- 
ever remains invariant in the successive transformations of these reflections. 
I deliberately refrain from exploiting fully the techniques of structural 
analysis (/^), in L^-Strauss' sense {io8, etc.), for that would make this 
chapter considerably more difficult to read. Besides, unce structuralist 
and psycho-analytical methods are, I believe {46, 57), complementary,' 
their interpretations tend to converge. I simply add that my psycho- 
analytical interpretations are here as conservative as the inherent com- 
plexity of psychic processes - and especially of those of a great poet — will 
permit. 1' Unfounded charges of "wild" over-interpretation will not 
simplify stubbornly complicated processes. All dream elements mesh and 
each of them is heavily over-determined even in poetry. This made many 
cross-references unavoidable. They could be kept at a minimum only 
by assuming that the reader would thoroughly familiarize himself with 
every detail of these dreams, before reading their analysis and inter- 
pretation. 

Some Euripidean Characteristics of the three dreams may now be enu- 
merated. The Euripidean atmosphere and outlook of the dreams, as well as 
of their pathos is, I think, unquestionable. Also Euripidean is the use of 
children — or of child-equivalents — to achieve that pathos (note 134). 
Rhesos' horses are carefully tended and the Charioteer's concern for them 
is almost maternal. Hekabe's dream-fawn is lap-nurtured. "Orestes'" 
hair is sprinkled, though in a typically ambiguous, Euripidean manner: 
the hair of baby brothers is washed protectively; that of sacrificial victims 
with murderous intent. 

The dream personages are quite active— more so, for example, than 

> > Freud said that if one could but waalyat/tdly one ain^ dream, the patient analyiii 
would be fiiusbed. 
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in A. PF, or in A. Emn. — and the imagery's vividness is worthy of a poet 
said to have studied painting.*^ Yet, the dreams are relativdy non- 
flamboyant: though they have, or are believed to have, a prophetic or 
clairvoyant dimension — deceptively so in E. IT — the imagery is appreda- 
biy closer to that of the real dream than to that of the alIegor\% or of a 
dream disguised as an allegors' (A. Pers., and, to a lesser extent, S. El.). 
Sometiiing like a Euripidean dream could, I think, be dreamed also by 
real Greeks or by modern dreamers. This finding fits both the widely 
accepted view that Euripidean personages are credible and Dodds' 
obtovaticm that Euripides handled the irrational in a psychologically 
realistic manner (d^). 

Since I hope to show that all three dreams represent a reaction to the 
same intra-psychic tension, derived from the same (real or fantasied) 
"outer" experience, I might as well express here a view which, as my 
experience of men and the world increases, seems increasingly persuasive 
to me: reality's representation (= science) may well be only the rational 
common denominator of irrational fantasies — a common denominator 
which strips oft' Pegasos' wings and the hippocampus' body and tail, 
leaving only the horse of daily experience and of textbooks of zoology . . . 
while the winged Pegasos and the real hippocamp continue to hamit 
our dreams (cp. Goieral Introduction). The great merit of Emipidean 
dreams is that though they are peopled with the oniric equivalents of 
Pegasos, they do not stray into the non-world of the Ghimatra (as do 
some of Ailios Aristeides' dreams). 

These considerations appear to justify my analysing first the manifest 
content and structure of Euripidean dreams and only then teasing out 
also their latent content by psycho-analytical means ; I found this proce- 
dure useful also in clinical work {48). Throughout, 1 seek to highlight the 
accuracy of Euripides' observatioiis, the reidism of his exploitatioa of the 
material and, above all, the dazzling skill he shows in preserving the struc- 
ture and latent content of his (hypothetical) model — of the Primal Scene^ — 
in his three creatively divergent variations on a basic theme. 

The Dramatic Function of a dream is to influence the pIot.i3 The secon- 
dary elaboration which this presupposes does not make the dream psycho- 
logically less interpretable than sought incubation dreams. The 
Charioteer's dream is, strictly speaking, a stylistic device and not a 
driving force; Lesky (/07) would probably call it a "reaction". Its 
"prophecy" {recte: clairvoyance) is immediately fulfilled (« verified) 
Tlie dream barely reaches into the drama. A sluggish spectator in dream, 
the C3iarioteer becomes (oompensatorily?) hyperactive on awakening. 

On this tradition, cp. 134, i, 3, p. 314 and note 3. Cp. V. Eurip. 1 16 ff. 
» I flunfiwe question Ritchie's (/^j, p. 109) view, that the E. Hee. Prologue (v^iidi the 
dream prauppoMs) oouM be dispensed %rith structiurally. On the stnictiue of E. Hte, q>. 
infra. 

>4 0n incubation dreams, cp. 64, pp. 1 10-116, 203, note 83 and passim; 67, 2, pp. 
145 AT. Though if an Iroquon dreams that he receivet a gift, he mutt be given it alio in 
reality, his dream, too, is interpretable {141) and so are simSUur **Soul wish** dreams from 
Kamtchatka, etc. Cp. chap. 6, note 89. 

i*This is of Homeric iiupiration. Ritchie p. 75) notes that the only other Greek 
dream fulfilled with equal rigidity is dutt of Rhesos himself Hbm. JL 10: 497. 
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Guilt-ridden because of iiis iniiiai inactivity, iie irrationally accuses 
Hektor of murder and lione-theft. Now, acoording to a number of other 
sources, Rhesos* invincibility depended on his horses' eating Trojan 
grass and drinking Trojan water.ic Only in £. Rh, does his invincibility 

depend on his Spending a night on Trojan soil.i? This slight modification 
of the tradition was probably necessary, since otherwise even the distraught 

Charioteer would have realized that it would be self-defeating for Hektor 
to steal Rhesos' horses."* Hektor may simply have cast a longing eye on 
Rhesos' horses, having just renounced his claim to Achilleus' team in 
favour of Dolon, whom he hardly expected to fail.'^ What better substitute 
could there be for that immortal team than Rhesos' horses ?20 Though such 
a thought might cross even a Hdctor*s mind, he would certainly never 
act upon it. 

The Charioteer's irrational accusations are mere "prqjections**, 

motivated by his obsessive preoccupation with his horses, even in dream. 
The Charioteer did not intuitively read Hektor's thoughts, even though, 
still befuddled by sleep and by shock, he might have been especially 
sensitive to subliminal clues. If he is "right", he is accidcntly so, and 
Euripides so intended it; he hardly meaiu to represent (he Charioteer as a 
mind-rcadcr. Besides, the Charioteer's character matters less for the plot 
than does his dream. 

In short, though the quarrel reveals much about the Charioteer, all it 
tells one about Hektor is that this magnanimous man would deal gently 
even with a distraught and in ational subordinate. 

The dramatic function ot the E. Hec. dream must be appraised first in 
relation to that drama's much maligned structure. 21 The presence of a 
*'break" in its middle is a misapprehension of the modern mind, obsessed 
with the importance of young girls. 22 Athenians may have viewed 

>* Sch. //. 10.435; Eustath. in //. 817.26; .Accius .VrclrQr. fr. 3. i, p. 230 Ribbcck; V. 
Aen. 1.469; Scrv. V. Aen. 2.13; Mytii. Vat. 1.203. This may be an allusion to an Asiatic 
manner of demanding fealty. Xerxes asked Greek cities for earth and water; (Hdt. 7.33) ; 
according to Hungarian tradition, llic < onqueror ArpAd (IX Cent. A.D.) asked for earth, 
water and grass (for his horses). Such data may just conceivably hint at a lost tradition 
that, in exchange for his help, Rhesos asked to be recognized as suzerain, or at least as 
supreme commander (q>. Gelon's conditions, Hdt. 7. 158- 162). 

This, too, may suggest "taking possession". In Central Europe, the room in which a 
sovereign once slept, was known ever after as the e.g.> Maria Theresia room (cp. also 
England). A Iiffoori king must be carried across land whidi does not belong to him; were 
his foot to tread it, the land would become his (q>. also Hippias* loss of a tooth; Hdt. 6. 107). 

" Moreover, in E. Rh.. tlie horses presumably grazed on Trojan soil; they were hardly 
Stolen before that, as reported in late sources (V. Am. 1.469 f. and Scrv. ad loc, etc.). 

And rightly so. E. Bk, itself highUghls the unreliability of primitive and ancient 
sentinels (808 ff., etc.). 

According to Patin {119, 3, 2, p. 155) the nexus between the two teams was first 
pointed out by Th. Borel (/o). 

21 Even Ritchie (7^5, p. tog) rductandy concedes that the E. Hee. Prologue is not 
indispensable. Were that so, one would also havf to abandon the dream, which presup- 
poses the Prologue. The dogma of the bad construction of various Euripidean plays should 
be reconsidered. W. N. Bates (7, p. 1^9) notes that E. TV. gives an impression of tmity 
when performed, though not when read. The appredatian of a Greek drama's tmity 
requires visual imagination. 

*>They seldom arc cynosures in primitive and non-occidental societies {103). Some 

Hellenists, appalled that no words are wasted on Makaria*s consummated self-sacrifice 
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Polyzene's fiite simply as a prelude to the greater tragedy of the last male 

Priamid.23 Polyxene's impending immolation only pushed Hekabe to the 
brink; it took Polydoros' murder to make her temple over it. That this is 
as it should be ... by Greek standards^'* . . . would probably have been 
more obvious in Aischylcan or Sophoklcan tragedy, since Euripides 
anticipated at times the modern (and Hellenistic) interest in young girls. 
At the same time he was also a better culture historian than his peers: 
myths show that Mykenaian women were freer «ind socially more impor- 
tatit than Athenian ones.^^ Yet even Euripides was sufficiently Perildeatt — 
at least in his works — ^to represent a young girPs death simply as a means 
to the end that truly matters.^^ Even in Euripides* last play — the lA — 
the key problem is the shore-bound Achaian fleet and not Iphigeneia's 
doom, and this despite the fact that the poet grew bolder with age.27 
There seems to be no exception to the rule that a young girl's death is 
incidental,28 and this quite apart from the lact that it necessarily takes 
place off-stage, while the main action unfolds on-stagc.-'^ Hckabe's own 
reactions also show that PolyTcene means less to her than Polydoros. 
Though briefly grieving and praying in the end over her daughter's 
known plight, she prays first and chiefly £or the hypoOutically endangered 
Polydoros (59 f.). Also, though she does not beseech Agamemnon to save 
Polyxene, in order to avenge her son she pleads like a procuress that 
Agamemnon owes her something for the sexual use of Kassandra's body 
(824 f.),^ which is a commodity to be sacrificed for her brother's sakc^i 

(E. Heracl.) even assume that a passage has been lost {133). Makaria's (and perhaps 
Euripides') contemporaries felt perhaps that that is what young princesses were there for. 
But Prorcssor Dover straogly disagrees with this hat hypothesis and he may well be ri^t 

and I wrong. 

» Hdenos, having made his peace with the Gredis, no longer counts. But it is hard to 

see why Menelaos does not "count" at A. A^. 898. — unless he is still bdieved to be lost at 
sea. Fraenkel's notes, ad loc. are implausible, I think. 

24 This is said in the sense in which Wilamowitz (in his ed. ofE. HF) said that "it is as it 
should be" that Euripides should have been regularly defeated not only by Sophokles, 
but also by If sscr !nrii. No agreement is implied in cither case. 

2' 1 registered elsewhere (^j) my disagreement with the customary underestimation of 
the Atiioiian wife^ role, though I certainly do not concur with its overestimatiQii by 
C. Seltman (/Jj, chap. 7). 

2* E. Erechth. srrnis focused on Athens' fate and on the parents' grief. In S. Ant. — an 
admittedly well-constructed play — Krcon is crushed not by Antigone's, but by Haimon's 
death, whidi climaxes and ends the tragedy. The paramount importance of Klytaimestra*s 
death in A. Choe., S. El. and E. El. does not disprove my point: Aigbthos is only a shabby 
and shadowy usurper and Klytaimestra matters mainly because Orestes matters even 

27 And, as often happens, also more traditional in form (E. Ba.)\ cp. the reappearance 

of the fugue in Beethoven's late works. 

^ Perhaps because fictitious to Euripides' contemporaries (K.J.D.). But cp. Plu. 
V. Them. 13.3, V, Arist. 9.1 f. and the fopiMocdc (scapegoat). 

" On this dichotomy, cp. ( j^) . 

" Cp. Horn. //. '2.\..\~~ fT : for Hektor's sake, Priamus kisses Achilleus* murderous hands. 
Parts ol E. Hec. read like a savage parody of the Homeric outlook. 

3i Q>. Flu. iinNtf. 760 B: A Greek sometimes prostituted his wife, but never his tnmmm. 
(But cp. Luc. Cat. 10.^ Tlie men of Sardis apparently contemplated saving llu ir lives by 
surrendering tlicir spouses to the besieger (Ps.-Plu. Parol. Min. 30, 312 £ S.) — a routine 
practice among the culturally m a n-ccn ieted Australians {136) E. JUe, is deariy man 
centered: Pheres is a man, Admetos both man and King— Alkeitis is only a woman; 
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The last word on all this is said by Iphigeneia : it is the sons that matter 
(E. IT. 57j. The "break" disappears the moment one overcomes the 
modern obsession with the importance of young girls and rc-learns the 
dynastic outlook.32 It becomes equally non-existent if one remembers that 
the topic of a Greek tragedy is an event or problem, and not a personality.33 
The already adeqiiately tight structure of £. Hte. is made completely 
coherent by Hekabe's dream, whose &wn symbol represents both her son 
and her daughter. Few literary dreams have so high a degree of dramatic 
functionality. 

By €(»nparison, this dream's influence on the plot, while great, is not 

of paramount importance. It does transform Hekabe's agitated depression 
and despair into a fierce, scheming, brutal courage; more striking still, 
her passivity in dream is replaced by a savage activity. Euripides might 
have achieved the same ends also by some other means, though hardly by 
a dramatically and poetically more compelling one. What more one 
could ask from an — admittedly superbly foreshadowed — dramatic dream is 
hard to see. Moreover, the dream echoes also the appearance of another 
phantom; that of Achilleus (E. Hec. 37 f.). 

As to Iphigeneia's dream, in order to avoid repetitiousness, the discus- 
sion of its dramatic functions must be postponed until later. I therefore 
list here only its most salient consequences. The dream practically turns 
Orestes into a OcTEpdiroTHoc^-* and makes Iphigeneia bloodthirsty. 
This, together with her conviction that her brother is dead, decreases 
Orestes' chances of being recognized and increases the risk that he will 
be sacrifioed. The plot, then, profves the dream's two "occult" interpre- 
tations to be wrong, precisely fay showing that its psychological implica- 
tions are right. Each of these consequences is discussed in detail further on. 

The Stylistic FitmHm of the dresun is identical with that of the poetic 
metaphor; the dream imagery is a reflection of the dream thought. The 
possibility that even one and the same dreamer could express the same 
latent thought through different images was perhaps sensed already by 
Aristoteles, who noted that, on awakening, a new imagery — presumably 
also related to the dream thought — substitutes itself for the dream imagery .^^ 

moreover, having burne sons, she is dynastically no longer indispensable. The dynastic 
outlook has rdevance also for S. Ant., and both Homero* and Abdiyloi seem to doubt the 

Tightness of ggiflg to war over Helene (H.L.-J.). 

52 This was perhaps sensed by \. \V. Vcrrall {140, p. 190, note G. M. \. Grubc {fis* 
pp. 129-130) is explicit: "classical scholars no longer have a dynasiic uund". 

» Ariit. PM. i4Soa93 ft This makes it implicit desirable^ though difficult, to (hraw 
original characters (i44gb36; i45obi9; I453b22; 1454333). Euripides met this challenge 
boldly and brilliantly. In £. lA. the traditional myth is not substantially tampered with. 
But Agamemnon, Menclaos and even Achilleus are shoddy becatjse the Achaians are 
siioddy for going to war over a worthless Hekne; qp. Aristophanes' contemptuous 
pretence {Acham, 515 ff.) that the Feloponncsian war was fought over tlie Iddnapping of 
two harlots. 

M l.e., into a man mistakenly bdieved to have died abroad, who, when he returns aHv^ 

must undergo a kind of rebirth ceremony (Plu. Q^.R. 5, p. 264 D. fT). S. El. 62 ff. sp>ecifies 
that such a man was then hrld in high honour. The rebirth ritual invoK cd his entering his 
old home from above (through the roof). That, precisely, is how Orestes and Py lades 
intend to burgle Artemis* shrine (B. IT, 1 13 S), pp. F. Robert's cxcdtent disnminn (i«7) 
of this project — though he overlooked its nexus with the hysterapotmoi rebirth rituaL 
33 Arist. insonrn. 458bao, cp, 463835. 
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Viewed in another way, in Greek drama the dream narrative is func- 
tionally akin to a Messenger's speech.3< It is, in a sense, **News firom 
Nowhere" — and the rqxnting of uncanny (dreamlike) occiiirenoes by 
Messengers is even more characteristic of Euripides than of his two great 
peers. 37 The Charioteer's account of his dream gives relief to his story and 
may even suggest that the human wohes were assisted or sent by a 
Supernatural Being. His sudden transition from sleep to wakefulness 
explains in part also his wild accusations and perhaps even his (medically 
premature) wound-delirium at v. 835.^ In so far as Hekabe menticms the 
appearance of Polydoros in dream, her narrative is also akin to a Messen- 
ger's report. As to Iphigeneia's dream-narrative, it is "News from No- 
where" par excellence; technically, it fuses the Jvnctions of Polydoros' 
prologue and of Hekabe's dream-narrative into one. Both in E. Hec. and 
in E. IT. the dream narrative is so closely integrated with the prologue that 
it can be distinguished from it only by means of purely external criteria. 
Psychologically no separation is possible: the content of the prologue is, 
in both cases, funnelled into the drama by means of a dream — as olT-stage 
happenings are funnelled into £. Rh, through the Charioteer's dream. 

Th* Psydiohgieal AppropnaUntss of Dreams increases their plausibility. 
The dream is a highly individualized product of the psyche; the C!harioteer 
could not have dreeuned Iphigeneia's dream.39 A real dream fits the 
dreamer at a given point of his existence; in literature, a plausible dream 
must also fit the pIoL-'o All Euripidean dreams satisfy these requirements. 
I examine here only the general appropriateness of the dream for a given 
dreamer at a certain point in time; the appropriateness of the symboliza- 
tion, of regression in time, and so forth, is discussed in the corresponding 
sections. 

The Charioteer is almost obsessively preoccupied with his horses; he 
sees all life and his own duties in a hone perspective. Though Rhcsos is 
murdered firsts the Charioteer is awakened only by his dream of danger to 

his horses. This is not only psychologically subtle, but also echoes the 
Homeric Doloneia (Horn. //. 10) in which — save for a final whistle (10.502) 
— both the murder and the theft are apparently committed in complete 
silence. 

Also, I can attest from personal experience that even the Charioteer's 
heavy sleep is plausible : Rhesos' army had been a long time on the march , 
and had, no doubt, fiuxd dangers en route. For the first time in many 
weeks the Charioteer need not sleep with one eye open. Objectively, his 

M GhamcteristicaUy, Klytaiiiie«tim*a dream n told not by hendf, but by the Ghom (A. 

Choe. 523 ff.) which, in this instance, docs not comment but infioirmi — at least to begin with. 
In S. El. her dream is reported by Chrysothemis. 

»' E. Ba., HF., Hipp., lA. etc., cp. {54). 

MRitdiie (/«5): added relief, pp. 75, 138; delirium: p. 131. 

" A hysteric does not dream like an obsessive, nor a woman like a man, nor a child like 
an adult (75, passim). An Eskimo does not dream like an Indian {J64, chap. 4). Several 
adokfoenlt boarding in a therapeutic school far deviant youngsters tried to deceive their 
reqpective thcnqnsti, by exchanging their dreams. The fraud was detected almost at 
once; the borrowed dreams simply did not "fit" the alleged dreamers {32, pp. 271 ff.)- 

*ft.-Hp. insomn. 88; Arist. insomn. 468ai5 fi\; Hdt. 7.16; Emp. /r. 108 D-K; Cic. 
ie dmt* s.67; Lucr. not. m* ^jgfiSt 5.784; Patin {ng, s, p. 164 and n. i); Dodds (64, 
p. 118), etc 
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dream is a symbolic understatement: it phrases a military disaster in 
terms of a horse theft. Even this is perceptive: the survivors of bombings 
may obsessively — and defensively — grieve most over ihe loss of a keepsake. 

Hekabe's dream is equally appropriate, because its symbolism is both 
regressive, and present-centred. In dandling her "baby" (= fawn) on her 
knees, the old woman regresses to the happy times before the usgt of Troy, 
while the old Q^iem hopes that her son would avenge the fall of Troy and 
rebuild its razed walls. Her maternal dream is tragically appropriate. 
Unlike young Antigone, or Intaphcmc s' wife, this old widow cannot say: 
"Ah well, I can always have another child. "^i But, at the same time, the 
old Queen's dream is present-centred: she is the only possible leader and 
defender of the captive Trojans. 

Iphigeneia's dream also fits her. Hckahe is a Qiieen, for whom the 
state is more important than its ruler; Iphigeneia is a princess in distress, 
more family ( = dynasty) than state oriented. For her: "rEtatc'est Papa!" 
— or at least Orestes, who may yet restore the might of the House of 
Agamemnon, as distinct from that of still mighty Aigo8.42 Her own dream~ 
horizons are almost as narrow as those of the Charioteer, and, as befits a 
fcnrmerly sheltered princess, who is now a privileged captive, her dream is 
the most self-centred of the three. 

Not one of the three dreamers could have dreamed the dreams of the 
other two; each dream fits only the one to whom it is attributed. The general 
appropriateness of these dreams may therefore be held to have been proven 
already, though the analysis of their other features will furnish further 
proof of their appropriateness. 

Tht Mmm of Drtandng is unusual in all three dreams, though whether 
Euripides realized this is uncertain, for most people take it for granted 
diat their own manner of dreaming is the natmral one.*3 Even Gredc 
dream books have relatively little to say about atypical ways of dreaming. 

The E. Rh. dream is not only unusual, but of a type well understood 
already by Aristoteles.-'-* It is elicited by the impact of sounds on the sleeper's 
sensorium; these, the dream-work converts into appropriate imagery and 
then incorporates into the dream, with relatively little distortion. In so 
doing, the dreamer denies their external origin, by "properly" reacting 
to them in dream; this dispenses him from waking up at once, in order to 
respond to these stimuli also in reality (chap. 4, note 61). Such dreaming 
is a lip service which the dreamer pays to reality, for it helps the dream 
fulfil its role of guardian of sleep.^' Reality's contribution to this dream is 

4> S. Ant. 909-912; Hdt. 3.119. Even Euripides* Andromache will bear another child 
(E. Androm.), to comfort her for the loss of Astyanax (E. Trood.). But, in Homcros, Poly- 
doros is not Hekabe's son and is killed in combat. 

42 The contrast is even more complete: the Trojan dynasty was autochthonous; the 
Pelopidai, like many other mythical rulers, were outsiden, immigranti or even usurpers. 
£. /T. 510 implies only misrule (cp. Thu. 1.13.). 

A clinical psychologist discovered only during his own analysis that his dreaming in 
colour was relatively unusual. 

Arist. insomn. 4i69ai5 tL\ d$ i», smn. 46385 ff.; q>. Dodds {64t p. 114) for Greek 
drcatm of this type. 

^S. Fireud (75, passim). This brilliant faypotiiesis has now received experimental 
confirmation. Subjects permitted to sleep, but awakened as soon as their clcctroencephalo- 

gram indicates that they are beginning to dream, do not feel rested. If this is done 
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at least as great as the contributionof thedreainer's psyche; the CSharioteer's 
dream achieves almost the maximum of reality awareness a dream can 
achieve. Moreover, the external sounds which triggered the dreaming 

process ultimately awaken the sleeper. 

Hekabe's dream has similar characteristics, though more in terms of 
dream-book theory than of psychology. It, too, is said to have been elicited 
by an "external" stimulus: by the appearance of Polydoros' phantom 
(cp. chap. 4). The spectator probably expected him to appear to iiis 
mother as he appears to them: in his "real" shape (etSaiKw), However, 
Hekabe's "dream work** transforms this "stimulus" (» double) into a 
fawn. This is less realistic than the C!faarioteer*s transformation of sounds 
into a very appropriate imagery. Still speaking in terms of dream-book 
theory, the anxious Hekabe's contribution to the cmitent of the dream is 
therefore greater than that of the tired but unanxious Charioteer; 
the reality awareness of her dream is, moreover, less great than that of the 
E. Rh. dream. 

Iphigeneia's dream is unusual in several respects. It is a dream in 
colour: the hair is light coloured (^ccvOoc).^^ Sound, barely, alluded to in 
the Charioteer's dream (snorting), plays a great role in it. It is not clear, 
either psychologically or in terms of dream-book theory, just what triggered 
her dream, but it is clinically conceivable that a real sound, perceived 
(heard) in dream, terminated it. Iphigeneia's own contribution to her 
dream's manifest content is maximal, while her dream's reality awareness 
is minimal — a fact underscored by its double misinterpretation. Its most 
striking feature is that Iphigcneia dreams of being asleep (resting) ; there is 
no typical Greek dream-figure to tell her tlial she is asleep. •♦^ This makes 
her dream seem a forme Jruste of the somewhat more common "dream 
within a dream**. None of my analysands ever reported dreaming simply 
that he was asU^.^ There are, moreover, faint hints that dreaming that 
one sleeps was known to Homeros,'*' but the evidence is too allusive to 
warrant its being discussed here. What is certain, is that nothing in £. IT. 
indicates that Iphigeneia has a "dream within a dream". In a sense, 
Iphigeneia is simply doubly asleep: in reality as well as in dream. This 
implies both a double distortion and a double repudiation of the dream- 
thought and dream-wish: one notoriously feels less responsible for one's 
dreams than ior one's wakmg acts and thoughts {80). Dreaming that one 
sleeps or dreams represents, from the viewpoint of the Ego, a double denial 
of responsibihty; from the viewpoint <^ the Id— of the world of the 
instincts — it means that the dream wish must crash through two barriers. 
The text actually hints at a double distortion (sacrificial priestess, 

several nights in a row, neurotic symptoms appear. W. Dement well suminarizci these 
cq>eriiiieiils. Gp. also (p^). 

One notes that tlic Charioteer does not mention tlic whiteness of his horses, though that 
would be compatible even with a routine "black and white" dream. The fawn, too, could 
seem dappled even in a Uadc-and-v^ute dream. 

On such dream personages cp. Dodds {64, chap. 4). 
*^ A borderhne patient dreamed that he was in bed; whether he had also dreamed that 
he was sleeping could not be ascertained. 

^ The figure appearing in dream says: **you asleep**. Horn. IL 83.69, Od. 
4.804, ep, Dodds p. IM, note 13) for other cwimplcs. 
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mourner), perhaps determined by an ambivalence: the dream makes the 
formerly gentle princess bloodthirsty (348 f.).5o The conjugateness of the 
two affective polarities: "compassionate vs. bloodthirsty" and "sacrific- 
ing (killing) vs. mourning" may also reflect the two-fold layering of the 
dream and its ambivalence — and so niiglu its double misinterpretation. 

What is remarkable in all this, is the progressive increase in the three 
consecutive dreamers' contributions to the manifest content of their 
respective dreams. The decrease in the dream's reality awareness which 
this entails is compensated for by its increased awareness of the uncon- 
scious (inira). Moreover, in all three instances, Euripides plausibly mani« 
pulates and varies the "depth" of the dream and this is something none of 
his predecessors even attempted to do. 

Symbolization, an essential part of the dream work, distorts, and there- 
fore attenuates, the intra-psychic stress sulliciently to prevent it from dis- 
rupting sleep. When a dream actually awakens the sleeper, as in E. Rh. 
and perhaps in £. 771, this represents, in part, a failure of the symboliza- 
tion process. In the first approximation, the amount of symbolization in a 
dream is a moderately reliable measure of the disharmony between the 
Ego and the (ego-dystonic s inacceptable) latent material reflected by 
the dream.^< The symbols are, moreover, not contrived haphazardly. 
They are heavily overdetermined : constructed out of day residues, 
personal experiences, cultural elements and the like, in accordance with 
the dreamer's personality. Even the articulation of symbol A ( representing 
X) with symbol B (representing i ) is pan oi the symbolization process. 
While it is impossible to construct comprehensive dictionaries of symbols^ it 
has become increasingly evident that certain types of intra-psychic 
problems are likely to sedc esqpression in dream.'^ The relative predict- 
ability of the emergence of certain types of problems in dream — though in an 
unpredictable form — ^is an impcntant determinant of the intorpretability 
of dreams. 

Amongst the best clues to the identity ofdream-thought A', represented by 
symbol is that which, in conimonscnse terms, is atypical either about A 
itself or about its setting. The silence of the wolves, their un-wolf-like 
failure to use their fangs, their human use of their limbs, etc., reveal that 
they are human. Moreover, their failure to bite eliminates firom the dream 
the intolerably amdety-arousing element of cannibalism {$6^ chap. 5). 
The fawn presumably behaves in a fawn-like manner, but its position in 
space on Hekabe's lap shows it to be a child. 

The contribution of the day residue to dream symbolism will be high- 
lighted by the analysis of the wolf symbolism in tlie E. Rh. Cultural con- 
siderations also hely) one identify the X represented by symbol A. In all 
three dreams the victim is light in colour (^infra). Tliis, together with 
certain psycho-analytical considerations (infra), suggests that the victims 
are— or are viewed as — ^female. This inference is further supported by the 

'° This may perhaps be understood as a delayed reaction to her having almoit been 
sacrificed at Aulis: she now "hands on the trauma" (infra), 
n On degrees of distortion tn dream, q>. Fl. Rmp. 5710-5725. 

" Periods of dreaming, as detennined by means of electroencephalograms, are ml- 
most invariably preceded by a brief tumcKxnce, even in the case of very old 
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finding that on most Greek vases women are lighter in colour than are 
men — an indication that they lead an indoor life (759, pp. 97 ff.), though 
the tendency to think of women as lighter in colour is not exclusively 

Greek.53 

All I tried to determine in the preceding pages is the manner in which 
dream-personages are represented by means ol diversified but invariably 
overdctcrmined symbols. 

Tfu self-representation of the dreamer in his dream is inferable mainly from 
his self-referable dreamed sensory experiences. I insist on this specification, 
for two reasons. First, every dream personage being a product of the 
dfeamer*! own psyche, it also represents him, or at least part of him. 
Second, a dream may seem to imply a dreamed sense-experience, though, 
on closer scrutiny, that experience may not be part of the dream : though 
one may dream of touching or lifting an object, sensations of texture and 
weight may not be present in the dream. A statement may be part of the 
dream but not the (dreamed) experience oi hearing it (chap. 2, note 21 
and infra). Iphigeneia says that a "voice" emanated from the hair: in 
this case one may infer an acoustic dream experience precisely because 
the voice makes no statement (infra). At times, the dreamer may not even 
dream that he is present and is actually witnessing the dreamed occur- 
rences, though this is often obscured by the Greek formula: "I saw a 
dream."'^ I know of no case in which a Greek dreamer simply said that he 
"knew somehow" that certain things were happening in dream. 

Significantly, the only human personages in these dreams arc thr drcnmers 
themselves. This suggests that the dreamer's body-Ego (or nuclear Ego) is, 
in that respect at least, intact. Only the portions of the body-Ego pro- 
jected outward, onto other "personages", are distorted suiTiciently to 
assiune a non-human form. It may well be that the integrity of the 
dreamer's body-Ego is preserved, wholly or in part, precisely by this 
projection, or extrajection, of disharmonious material. 

£. Rh. The Charioteer's self-representation is realistic; the dream even 
shows him sleeping on the ground. He is definitely "present", though he 
turns acoustic stimuli into visual images, and then "amplifies" the marau- 
ders into wolves.55 His regression in time is quite minimal: the dream's 
wolves may recall those of his native Thrace, wliich he just left. 

E. Ilec. The dreamer's self-repi cscniation is also realistic, though less so 
than in E. Rh. She regresses to the time of her last ( ?) maternity, and 
visualises herself as seated. She specifies (credibly) that she had had visual 
experiences. On the other hand, though (objectively speaking) large 
areas of her body seem to be in contact with "outer" objects (seat, fawn, 
forepart ci wolf), no tactile or weight experiences are reported. Also, 

» Nearly all clamcal Malay texts stros the light colour of beautiful women. Though 

the (Mongolic) Hungarians were originally yellowish, Hungarian peasants call women: 
feherii(fp = white Tolk, though thcy too woric outdoocs. Cp. £. Ba. 457 f. and Dodds ad loc, 

cp. chap. 7, note 23. 

M A dreamer saw, in a vivid dream, an object the way he could see it only if he were lyii^ 

flat on his stomach in front of it. Yet he specifu-d tliat he did not fied that hr had personally 
witnessed some of the dream scenes. He just "knew it" toauhaw (46, chap. 6, case 39, 
Dream H-ii). 

" On lucfa ampIificatioDS, q>. Arist de dh, scam* 46abio ff. 
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though a real wolf would growl, acoustic ex{>eriences are not mentioned. 

E. IT. Self-distortion is most marked in Iphigeneia's dream: a ripe 
adult, she regresses to her girlhood. Only some parts of her dream activity 
are congruent with present realities. Though it is in Taurike that she 
actually lies on her bed and sleeps, she thinks she does so in Argos. Later 
on, she stands and officiates as a priestess. Visual experiences are explicitly 
mentioned; auditory ones — ^though probable — are only implied.s< The 
earthquake dream implies the experience o£ being shaken or rocked; 
psycho-analytical considerations make this a near certainty. Objectively, 
her (washing) hands should have tactile sensations, but this is not ex- 
plicitly mentioned. External ol^jects are, so to speak, kept at arm's 
length; in Hekabc's case, all objects arc in contact with her body. Yet, 
on the whole, Iphigeneia's sell-representation is adequately realistic, for a 
dream experience. 

Other dream personages are represented symbolically^ either as animals be- 
having in unusual ways,'? or as inanimate objects in unusual motion, or 
"behaving" in peculiar ways. Three animal species are represented: 
wolves, horses and a lawn, and we fortunately possess extensive informa- 
tion about Greek beliefs concerning thcm.^* In addition, both Freud and 
£. Jones had analysed the role of wolves and of horses in fantasies, in 
dreams and even in folk beliefs concerning dreams. '9 

The Wolf Symbolism, (jrcek beliefs concerning wolves were numerous 
and varied. I mention here only a few salient facts. Except for Lcto's 
connection with pregnant (sexual) she-wolves, the few known mythical 
wolves seem to be male and arc associated primarily with Apollon (who, 
like his sister Artemis, is associated also with the wolf *s prey: die deer) and 
secondarily with the cult of Zeus on Mount Lykaion. As a dreaded, eerie, 
nocturnal predator, the wolf suitably symbolizes the lather of the primal 
scene (infra). The Greeks' awareness that male wolves mate with female 
dogs may have a bearing upon the (inferable) arched posture of the wolf 
in the dream of Hekabe, who later on turns into a female dog.'"' In E. 
Rh. the wolves "ride" the white "horses"; the sexual meaning of this 
symbol was well known to the Greeks. The real problem is therefore 
not what, but precisely wAom, the wolves in E. Bk. and in E. Hec. symbolize. 
This uncertainty is characterisdcally dreamlike. 

£. Rk, The primary source of the wolf symbolism is a day residue. 
Ritchie {i2j, p. 76) plausibly conjectures that Odysseus had stripped 
Dolon of his wolf-pelt and had put it <m, as a disguise; he holds that 
Odysseus appears, so disguised, as early as w. 565 ff. and that the word 

34 She says : the hair assumed the voice of a man ; she does not say : 1 heard its voice. 
Cp. supra, and chap. a. 

Animal dreams arc far more common among children than among adults. Primitives 
also tend to dream of animals and so, apparently, did the Greeks, even in drama. Ritchie 
cites A. Ag. 1258 f. and E. Hec, he could have added Klytaimestra's dream (chap. 
6). 

" (/j?o) s. w. Hirsch, Pferd, Wolf; also O. Keller (97) «.w., Artemid., paaum. 
s» Wolf: (75). Horses (7^, 75, ^3). 
Gp. U.S. alang: 'Svotf*' = sexually predatory male. '^Neither beast, nor bdwr** 
(A. Diet. 781; Lloyd-Jones* conjecture). 
«i Ai did an Ephesian woman for a while: CaUim.yr. looh Schn. s, p. 356 Ffl 
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ocuAcOyara (spoib) (593) alludes to this pdt. In the dim light the 
Charioteer saw two prowlers (773) but speaks of only one murderer (741). 
This shows that the wolves derive primarly from the two (seen) pro\N lers 
and only secondarily from the one (unseen and inferred) murderer. Also, 
it is just barely possible that the two wolves represent additionally a 
splitting into two of the one murderer on the one hand and, on the other 
hand, a "contamination" of the pelt-less Diomedes by the pelt-wearing 
Odysseus. This hypothesis is attractive, because the exactly symmetrical 
opposite happens in E. Hec. : Polymestor and Odysseus are "ccmdensed" 
into one wolf. 

Cultural influences in this symbolism are moie complicated. Some 
conunentators unjustly ridicule Dolon's disguise, both in ihelliad ( 1 0.333 Q 
and in E. Rh. (208 f.). Yet, many primitive hunters succcssftilly disguise 
themselves as animals.^- Moreover, given the Greeks' dread of wol\cs, 
anyone who saw at night something that looked like a wolf w ould hardly 
stay long enough to take a second look. 63 Besides, even an educated 
modern may feel uncomfortably anxious in the dark, which upsets his 
visual habits and makes him think he *'sees" things.^ This means that 
Dolon's plan was sound, both psychologically and in terms of the neuro- 
physiology of night vision : the dimly seen, wolf-skin-clad prowler Odysseus 
was transformed in dream into a real wolf. This day residue is supplemen- 
ted in this case by culturally determined associations of the "A usually 
implies B, etc." type. In the DoUmeia (Horn. //. 10), the Achaian chiefs 
wear fur robes at night. 65 

One (preconscious) chain of associations is thus: Cdld night — fur rolje — 
furry wolf I in dream). A second chain has as its stai ling point the nexus 
between spies and bows and, perhaps, between bowmen and pells. 66 A 
third one may be rooted in the equation: spy = outlaw (B*'woir*).^ 

These latter chains of associations, reinforced by the first chain and by 
the day residue, would also lead to a wolf dream. Tht convergence of these 
associations with the day residue accounts for the overdcterniination of 
the dream symbols. Also, Odysseus' w earing of Dolon's wolf-pelt exempli- 
fies the Euripidean dual-imity of aggressor and victim (infra). A further 
source of the wolf symbolism is regression: in Thrace, the horses' main 
enemy was the wolf. Last but not least, Odysseus and Diomedes are 
Cp. European prehistoric ca\ c painungs; bushinan ruclc paintingsi in South Atrica 
(also AktsUm?). Q>. now my TragiMe H Boibk OngueSj Paris 1975, duifx 9. 

" The Cumans (Kiprhaks) deliberately bred huge white rattle-herding dogs (still 
surviving in Hungary under the name of "komondor"), so as not to mistake them at night 
for wolves. The FVench call a certain mcmient of nightTall: **entre chien et loop** — when 
one can no longer tell the two apart. Professor Dover tells me that the present-day iheep- 
dogs of the Epeiros look like wild beasts f'polar bears") and are very fierce. 

Tina lias a ncurophysiological hii^ia. At night peripheral vision is sharper ilian 
macuhir vision. If one sees something from the comer of one's eye and then turns full 
face towards it. to take a "btttci" look, the object may "disappear". Commandos 
operating at night were therefore trained to use — and to rely upon — their peripheral 
(lateral) vision («5). 

" Lion: Agamemncm (10.23-4), Diomedes (10,177-8); panther: Menelaos (10.99). 

'■'> Odvsseus' bow: 10.260 ff. Bowman's pelt: Paris in Horn. //. ;^.i7 ff. Cp. vases on 
whicii bowmen wear a pelt over their left arm; this may possibly explain why the Jliad 
does not mentkm the archer's gauntlet. 

Qp. the wdMoMnvn Ghwdc equatioa: **oudaw « %w)ir'. 
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wolves for Rhesos* horses (as Hektor and Dolon would unsh to b$ for those 

of Achilleus). 

E. Hec. It is less easy to account for the wolf in Hekabe's dream. Some 
of its sources may be the automatic pairing of a fawn with its principal 
natural enemy, the wolf, and Poly mes tor's residing in Thrace, which, as 
noted, was wolf country. This symbolization may also anticipate Poly- 
mestor's blinding, which makes him walk on all fours, like a wild beaot 
(£. H«e, 1058 f.). The wolf =* Odysseus problem is even more difficult* 
Once before Hekabe had seen Odysseus in a (different) disguise {Htc. 
241 ff., cp. Q,.S. 5.278 ff.). Some hold this to be a Euripidean invention, 
mainly because sch. E. Hec. 243 calls this story implausible. Possibly the 
equation: Polymestor = wolf, led — by a "contamination" of the type 
just discussed — to the equation : Odysseus = wolf. The condensation of 
two men into one wolf echoes, in reverse, the splitting, in E. Rh., of one 
killer into two wolves. Such symmetries are both structurally and psycho- 
analytically important. Both Polymestor and Odysseus are, moreover, 
predatory. The former preys on Polydoros' gold; the latter acquires 
Achill«»* armour by questionable means.^ A third consideration is <^ a 
different kind : Odysseus is twice represented in dream as a wolf; both 
times in Euripides. A third — non-Euripidean — reference compares 
prudent Odysseus to prudent wolf-torn horses. 69 This is a further example 
of "representation by opposites", already known to Artemidoros. One 
also notes that, in the Charioteer's dream, Odysseus the wolf actually 
"attacks" horses. Not even Athamas, Lykaon or Danaos is so systematically 
brought into conjunction with wolves. The "naturalness'* of this symbolism 
does not weaken the arguments just advanced. 

The preceding considerations only explain why Kdcabe cmdd represent 
Odysseus as a wolf. The real source of this symbolism is probably different: 
having made Odysseus into a wolf in E. Rh., Euripides simply repeated 
this symbolization in E. Hec. This hypothesis further strent^thens the view 
that the Rhesos was written by Euripides: a great poet does not repeat him- 
self mechanically: Euripides substituted for the "splitting" in E. Rh. a 
"condensation" in E. Hec. 

The Horse SjmMim Is weU motivated in the E. iift. dream. On one level 
the hcnses are not symbolical at all; they are simply "themselves". On 
another level they represent Rhesos, whose '*badge" they are, by means of 
the jfors pro toto device."^ In so far as the horses represent Rhesos, the 
dreamed attack on them is a symbolization by understatement, whereas 
the symbolization of the attackers by woK es is a symbolization by over- 
statement or amplilication. A further argument is Euripides' unusual 
proneness to call a young person metaphorically: ircoAoc = colt, fiily.'^^ 

*• The trarlitions concerning this matter are contradictory. Their form drprnds on 
whether an author favours Odysseus or Aias. Euripides* un-Homeric dislike of Odysseus is 
notorious, cp. note 148. 

*' Plu. Smp. 3.8.1 p. 615 F. For wolf-torn horses in general cp. jtf, esp. p. 179, note 9* 
This is made certain by the substitution of Rhesos' having to spend one night on 
Trojan soil, for the tradition that his horses had to be fed and watered there, cp. supra, 
note 18. 

^ On thii peculiarity qp. Ritchie p. 833). Othen we tliit woid in the seme of 
'*yo«>»flP penon*' more iddom. 
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The detennmation of the sex of these hones is difficult but important 
Though Orestes' chariot team is spoken of in the feminine plural ("mares") 
each of the individual animals constituting it is called a stallion.^^ Yet one 

cannot claim that for the horse, as for the deerj^ the Greek generic gender 
is feminine. This kind of cpiceneness is not limited to horses; in Greek 
ox (or cow) (PoOc) and bull (TCxOpoc) are time and again used inter- 
changeably. 7** I do not profess to know whether these curious fluctuations 
regarding the sex of animals sliould, or sliould not, be correlated with the 
polyvalent seaniality of the Greeks {4^, 60). 

It IS possible that some (Homeric ?) Greeks harnessed mares because 
the Greek chariot harness did not give the charioteer much control, and 
most mares are gentler than stallions. 75 Yet on most vases the horses 
harnessed to a chariot are clearly stallions. To complicate matters further, 
in classical times the cavalry horse was apparently always the stallion and 
yet, paradoxically, "charger" (K^Xr)c) also meant a sexually loose woman 
(LSJ s.v. ITT) (riding = cohabitation 1 (chap, i, note 32). The symbolic 
confusion between the horse and the cavalier, between the rider and the 
ridden, is also quite widespread. In Haitian voodoo belief — as in those 
African beliefi from which voodoo is derived — ^the possessed ("ridden") 
human is at times ridden by a spirit-horse, and yet, at the same time, the 
possessed (ridden) one is the spirit's horse.'* In the nightiiuirr the "mare" 
(= phallic mother) lies suflfocatingK upon the "ridden*' dreamer {93).'^'' 

To these considerations may be added the Greeks' manifest dread of 
being bitten by their horses and also their myths ol man-eating mares 
{59)-^^ The Charioteer's dream vision must, thus, be decoded on more than 
one level. Objectively, Rhesos' horses respond to the wolves' attack with 
violence and it is important to recall that a range- bred stallion, or even 
an occasional mare, is quite able to handle — and even to kill — an attack- 
ing wolf (5^, p. 182, note 5).^ Yet, in dream, the Charioteer feels that his 
team must be rescued by him. lliis is a typical "primal scene" rescue 
frmtasy; it does not reflect an objecihe appraisal of the "danger" threaten- 

'*Cp. W. S. Barrett ^6, pp. 204-205, ad v. 231). Sch. E. JVt. 239: Euripides turns the 
Homeric Adulleus* staUions into mares. 

LSJ s.v. f^afoc. 
">* As in A.R., in respect to ilic brazen-hoovcd bovines. 

""J. K. Andmoo passim) Mem at timet totay as mudi. Even in quite recent times, 
the Arab's vnuvbone was the mare (124). Very ferocious marcs exist; lactating mares can 

be quite dangerous. 

7« The same article (j?7, cp. 43) cites a Euro-American clinical case, involving obsessive 
doubt about whether the rkklen or the rider is **nuscullne**. One source of the oonfUsion 
may be that the rider straddles the mount (cp. chap. 3, note 104). 

"Jones' book is a work of great erudition, which cites many p>opular beliefs about tlie 
nightmare. The situation corresponds to "coitus inversus" (e.g., as in the case of Sphinxes 
and other female monsters shown in Greek vases), derivable, in part, from the small 
child's fear that the mother, whose bed he shares, would **sexiially" roll upon him and 
suffocate him (chap. 9). 

X. Eq. passim, also Anderson {4). Cp. the mares of Diomedes and of Glaukos. It 
was shortly after her mating in the fonn of a mare (Paus. 8.25.4) that Demeter partly 
cannibalized Pelop>s. Cp. (59) on mourning cannibalism and zoophiliac fantasirs. 

" Around 1930, in Arizona, a stallion, repeatedly put into a ring to fight a mountain 
lion (puma), regulariy lolled the big cat, which is laiger and more dangerous than a wolf. 
Rhcsot' "mara" are in a state of rage (786). 
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ing Rhcsos' horses or the "victimized" mother of the primal scene. That 
these particular horses are not helpless is suggested also by their belonging 
to Rhcsos: the figure of Rhesos, blended with that of Bislonian Diomedes, 
of the savage, man-eating mares (551), notoriously lurks behind the figure 
of the still problematical "Thracian Rider**.*^ The mother's violent 
erotic response in the "primal scene** is often misinterpreted by the child 
as panic.S2 

It is noteworthy that whereas the horses "attacked** by the wolves 
survive, Rhesos, whom they represent, and the Charioteer, who wishes 
to rescue them, arc killed or at least mortally wounded. This fits the primal 
scene fantasy perfectly (infra). 

Psychological considerations cannot help us solve the objective (philo- 
logical) problem of the sex of Rhesos' horses. They only highlight the 
characteristically dreamlike confusion between — or merging of — the 
sexes in primal scene fantasies and dreams; and it is this that matters 
here. 

Tht Fawn SyuMism is, if possible, even more complicated, both as 

regards the fewn's identity and (despite the gender) its sex. I begin with a 
minor aspect of the problem. For modem man, the deer is a symbol of 

dove-like gentleness. This is zoologically untrue,"^ and, moreover, does 
not fit Greek belief Euripides (frr. 740, 857 N^) is one of our earliest 
sources on tiie horned Kcryneian hind, whose dangcrousncss was ex- 
plicitly underlined by various authors.*-* Euripides seems to be the first to 
have offered an explanation of the hind's harmfulness ; it ravaged the 
fields; this puts her in a class with the boars of Brymanthos and dTKaly- 
d<m (£. HF. 377 ff.). It is, moreover, hard to visualize the savage Artemis* 
animal as being hannless, especially since it was by turning herself into a 
hind that Artemis caused the Aloadai to kill each other "accidentally" 
(Apollod. 1.7.4). T ^^ot claim that the fawn in the E. Hec. dream should 
be visualized as (already) dangerous, though Hekal)e clearly hoped it 
would be fierce some day. I only seek to forestall the automatic assumption 

A regrettably anti-Freudian friend challenged the validity of this stricture, urging 
that though a cat is normally able to figlit off an attacking dog, he would none the less 
come to tlie cat's rescue. Though 1 would, of course, do the same, his example could not 
but eUdt a smile. For, as ngdarfy happens when anti«Freudians cite personal data in order to 
contradict a psycho-analytical interpretation, my friend's remark more than confirmed my 
interpretation ... by selecting as the attacked animal a cat ("pussy") rather than, say, 
the kind of courageous billy-goat a wolf attacks in a well>kno%vn tale. His choice of a cat 
therefore indirectly confirms what his example tried to negate: the hones attadwd fay 
wolves do, in fact, symbolize the "victim" of tlic "primal scene", in dream. 

The Rhesos-Bis Ionian Diomedes-Thracian Rider lu-xus is already mentioned in 
Roscher, Ltx. (131) s.v. Rhesos (for fiirther data cp. tsp. p. 131, note 7.) Euripides 
knew and used the story of Biitonian Diomedes : Ale. 483 f., HF. 382 f. 

Female erotic violence is easilv docnmentabic both for earlier times and for modern 
primitives. At Hastings, the shoulder of Harold's corpse allegedly bore the tooth-marks 
of his bdoved. Vi<dent erotic clawing in die Tkotidands: (its}, pp. 917-918, 980-981, 
398, 400; among the Scdang of South Vietnam: pcnonal ofatorvations of youQg men 
bearing erotic scars (/p). Cp. Catull. 66.13 

L. von Bertalanffy, a great biologist, contrasted, in a lecture, the stag's murderous 
attacks on does and fawns widi the **chivalrous" behaviour of wolves. Tamed(?) stags 
have even killed men. Reindeer are only tamed — nott domesticated — wild flTt'^f** (^)* 
•* V. Aen, 6.801-3; bronze hooves; Hyg, fflft. 30. 
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that, for the early (thcnigh perhaps not for late) Greeks deer were totally 
gende creatures.*^ 

How did a fiuvn stray into Hekabe*s dream ? Since no day residue ac- 
counts for its presence, its appearance, in dream, is to be explained primarily 
not in terms of Hekabe's psychology , but in terms of that of Euripides. I 
already indicated that the wolf probably strayed into E. Hec. from the 
E. Rh. dream ; the fawn seems to anticipate Iphigeneia's associations to her 
dream.^6 Moreover, 1 deem it self-evident that, in E. IT., the cattle- 
slaying (296 ff.) Orertes* madness is l^canthropy ; there is, thus, a symbolic 
*S^]r* also in £. IT, — and Rh,, Hec, and IT, are the only surviving 
Euripidean dramas which contain dream narratives. This suggests a 
certain continuity in Euripides' fantasy — of his "idea" of what a dream 
par excellence is about. Were Hekabe "real", we could account for the 
appearance of a fawn in her dream only if we assumed that she knew that 
her tragedy was made possible by the (Iphigeneia =) hind sacrifice ai 
Aulis, so reminiscent of the foreseeable fate of her daughter Polyxene. 
Whether Hekabe "knew" this, is anyone's guess. That Euripides knew it is 
proven by his IT and his I A. 

This, in turn, brings me to the vexed problem of the dream-fawn*s 
identity and sex. In appraising this proUem, one must bear in mind that, 
though it is a primal scene dream, Hekabe*s dream is dreamed from the 
mother*s and not, like the other two, from the child*s point of view. The, 
fawn-child is between her and the aggressor; this is a (neurotic) maternal 
version of the primal scene, and may account, in part, for the uncertainties 
regarding the fawn's sex, which is indissolubly linked with the problem of 
whether the fawn stands for Polydoros, or for Polyxene, or for both. 

That the fawn represents Hekabe's child is certain, both from the 
philological and from the psychological point of view; the symbolization 
of small children by small animals is extremely common (123, etc.). One 
notes, however, that, later cm, the Ghoros calls Polyxene, in the Euripidean 
manner (note 71), a "filly" (142). The Greek language gives no help: 
i^cnpoc in the feminine is the generic word for deer of both sexes. British 
Hellenists translate the word as "fawn". But Schmid (134), Bachli (5) and 
some other Germans translate: "Hindin"; Mcridier and also Duclos 
translate in French ' biche". This would be conclusive if one could be 
sure thai the dream is about Polyxene only. Unfortunately, Polydoros' 
ghost Utts us that he appears to his mother (in dream, v. 30 and sch. ad 
loc.), and it is on behalf of Polydoros that Hekabe supplicates the gods. 
The &wn must therefore— be it wholly, or in part — symbolize Polydor«M.ST 

In Anacr. /r. 63 P (=51 B = 39 D) Zenodotos even tried to cmcild "horned" 
(KcpoiccTiv) to "lovable" (£poica)v) (Sch. Pi. 0 3.5a, i.iao Dr.). 

M Tiie hind sacrificed in Aulis is mentioned in E. IT. in v. 98; only 14 w. before the 
dxeam-narrative begins 142). For the appearance of a dream clement now in a dream and 
now in an association to a dream, cp. infra. That the "preface" to a dream is also an 
association to it, need hardly be argued. 

" One could argue, perhaps, that, since Polydoros' ghost is transformed into a deer in 
dream, the dream-work may also have rhanged his sex. One could even cite as a parallel 
— albeit a feeble one — the fact that tiie corpse of Kaineus was found to be tliat of a woman 
(Hyg.7U. 14.5; Serv. V. Am., 6488). (Sir J. G. Ftmau** note to ApoUod. i^. 1.9a reTen 
to a psiMge ID Sarv.» which aOega that I^ton or Aristotdes 
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The theory that the fawn may represent only Polyxene is, thus, hard to 
accept: the evidence of Polydoros' speech seems conclusive. Moreover, 
one dreams more often about vague anxieties and worries than about 
concrete fears, and Polyxcnc's impending fate is a source of fear, rather 
than of some vague anxiety. Only after telling her dream does Hekabe 
specify that something else also troubles her. Save for a brief allusion in 
V. 75, it is then only that she proceed to speak of Polyxene. This hardly 
permits one to put Polyxene squarely in the centre of Hekabe's dream. In 
fact, it is psychologically probable that her fears about Polyxene made her 
anxious also about the supposedly safe Polydoros and caused her to dream 
about him. 

Of course, we may not eliminate out of hand the possibility tliat a 
second dream — about Polyxene — dropped out of the text. But Hekahe is 
apparently almost conscious of a condensation : the plurals in v. 89 and also 
in w. 74-75 are therefore to be construed as allusions to this insight. The 
blending or condensation of the two children into one is psychologically 
greatly facilitated by the fact that both their names begin with Poly — and 
also by the inner connection between the two second halves of their names: 
(guest) gift (5copov) and guest-friend (^^voc). The two are, moreover, the 
last of Hekabe's sur\'iving children that are still hers: she specifically 
stresses that Ilelenos (who had made his peace with the Greeks) and 
Kassandra (Agamemnon's concubine) are no longer accessible to her 
(87-88). If these interpretations are acceptable, there is no need to suppose 
that the text of a second dream (about Polyxene ?) fell out af^er v. gi." 

The condensation theory has other advantages as well: it supportt the 
view that Hekabe's dream also condenses Polydoros* enemy Polymestor 
and Polyxene's persecutor Odysseus, into a single wolf. These two sets of 
oondensadiMis not only greatly increase Hekabe's anxiety but are also 
dreamlike enough to give the dream imagery the necessary oniric ambi- 
guity. The final advantages of the condensation hypothesis is that (despite 
the feminine gender) it leaves the "true" sex of the fawn as indeterminate 
as the sex of Rhesos' horses seems to be (chap, i, note 18, and supra, 
note 79). 

B^>re examining the column symbolism, a word may be said about the 
reference to Polydoros as an "anchor** in Hekabe*8 associations (80), for 

reliable data show how tremendously this symbol (= metaphor) is 
overdetermined and how intricately its various determinants mesh. 

Hektor's son was generally called Astyanax (King of the City) because his 
father was Troy's sole guardian (Hom. //. 6.403 ff.). Hekabe's associations 
call Polydoros the "anchor" (oyKup') of Hekabe's (= Priamos') house. We 
know, however, that Hektor ('EKTcop = the holder = stay, prop) cm also 
mean "anchor".** The allusion is, thus, psychologically identical with 

reincarnation. The authority of that passage is said to be somewtiat dubious. See, however^ 
PI. Rmp, 10.16 p. 6ao b-c: Atalante, Epeios and Odyaieus. More relevant might be Ae 
unconscious tendency to cnoKc the symbolic cbain: death «» caitradon ■■ frminiaatioin, 
but I hesitate to app>cal to it ht-rc.) 

See on some aspects of this passage also {143, 4, pp. 235 f.). 
»Sapph.>. 157 Bgk s 180 LP (uncertain); PL Ontf. 193 a; cp. abo Hkh. (with 
respect to Zeus) ; Lyr. ion fu ith respect to the ship on which Hekne doped); Luc Ltx, 
15. (Polydoros mentions Hektor in vv. i8« 21.) 
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l^pltdgBniaA*s designation of Orestes, the man-child, as a "column" of 
Agamemnon's house.^ It is perhaps the presence in her mind of Hektor's 
name which caused Hekabe to choose the "anchor", rather than the 
equivalent "column" symbolism. Also, the old Queen might have thought 
here in terms of the time-hallowed "ship of state'' imagery, since she 
apparently hopes that Polydoros will rebuild I roy. By contrast Iphigeneia, 
the largely family-minded Princess, would more plausibly think of 
a column, supporting her father's house.^^ 

What is psychologically relevant, is the occmrence of the "stay" or 
"prop" motif in both Hekabe's and Iphigeneia's associations, albeit in 
two different forms: anchor vs. colmnn. This element, too, unifies the 
imagery of the two dreams. 

Thi Column Symbolism is particularly overdetennined. The representa- 
tion of a human being by a mere object (in dream"^ occurs only in E. 
IT.^^ and it is only in that drama that the dreamer behaves aggressively 
(sacrificial priestess) towards someone she should actually protect. The 
symbolization is therefore obscure enough to permit a typically Aris- 
totdian state of dyvoia (non-recognition) in dream. Were the disguise less 
impenetrable, Iphigeneia*s aggressive behaviour would be intolerable to 
her even in her dream. This inteipretadon is psychologically the more 
convincing as misidentifications of this kind are common not only in 
Greek myths and dramas — as when Agaue miftafefy Pentheus for an 
animal (52) — but also in abnormal states preceding crimes.''^ The im- 
penetrability of this disguise, on one level, is proven by Iphigeneia's 
"aggressivity" in dream; its transparency on another level is revealed by 
her shedding tears in dream : yet, her affective recognition fails to cancel 
her intellectual non-recognition (E. Ba. 1147). In this instance, the 
mechanism of "isolation" apparendy does not extend into the vraking 
state, since Iphigeneia does realize in the end that the column is Orestes. 
Isolation reappears, however, in a modified form: she "denies" that she 
killed Orestes (in dream) and believes instead that he is already dead.*^ 

Agamemnon as a ship's cable and as a column : A. Ag. 897 f. 

Ont can hardly oorrdate the two dUsdnct symbdizattons with maritiine vs. non- 

maritime interests, since, in the Iliad^ OOC hcan nothing of Trojan ships, while Archil, 
(/r. 333 L.-B) calls the two deceased champions of the maritime state of Naxos, Megatimos 
and Aristophon, "tiic tall pillars of Naxos". Cp. also A. Ag. U98, Pi. 0. 2.98. Agamemnon 
as **oiiIy wm**. A. Ag. 898 and Fhwnkdi, ad loc. 

" Polydoros is called an "anchor" only in Hekabe's :isso( iations. 

Demeter alone, of all the deities, failed to recognize that she was eating human flesh: 
Pclops' shoulder. An Ojibwa Indian, in the throei of the cannibalbdc *Svindigo" psy( ho- 
sts, which made him want to eat his dllldren, first hallucinated them as fat beavers ... an 
Ojibwa delicacy {in(^. p. 216); other examples in (jSj). Two psychotic Aroma Indians 
hallucinated their "persecutors" as witch foxes and tried to shoot them; they hallucinated 
a State Policeman as a deer before shooting him dead (5^, chap. i). Such hallucinations 
decrease guilt-feelings and make the crime possible. Evidence that the creative artist can 
"invent" such subtle traits is provided by C. Chaplin's film "Gold Rush": the starving 
bully hallucinates Chaplin as a fowl be/ore trying to cannibalize him. 

'* In E. Ba. Agaue^ 'isolating** manoeuvre (Pentheus = animal) is "analysed" and 
destroyed by Kadmos, esp. vv. 1277 ff. (^i'l. The parallelism is cjiiile dose also in other 
respects. Pentheus is, in a way, also sacrificed to a god; he perches on a tree (= colimin) 
before being killed; at w. 1 169 C hit hair is called *'ivy" (cp. B. Aatiope, Jr. 203 N>). 
Shortly aflmvards (w. 1184 ffi) it ii seen as the haironop cf a young bull. 
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In the E. IT. dream Orestes must be sufficiently well disguised not to be 
recognized intellectually; this aim is achieved by his being represented by 
an inanimate thing: by a column. But, at the same time, his disguise must 
also be sufficiently defective to permit affective recognition (tears) ; this is 
made possible by the object being vocal and behaving as though it were 
alive. This is no mean feat of ambiguity. 

It was noted that the other Euripidean dream victims are neitfaer 
altogether helpless nor harmless. The hoTMS fight back savagely. Hekabe 
had hopes that her fawn-child, grown to man's estate, would fight back 
and rebuild Troy. In E. IT. the victim's (counter?) aggressivity is even 
more marked. The column is part of the structure that almost crushed the 
dreamer. Moreover, the real Orestes plans a criminal sacrilege and, 
seized by lykanthropic madness, slaughters the Taurians' cattle. In his 
initial interview with Iphigeneia, his sullen hostiUty postpones the 
recognition. 

Iphigeneia herself is not gentle in her dream (sacrificing priestess), nor 
does she subsequently claim to be still compassionate (348). There are 
more than mere hints of her identification with Orestes.^' I will stress 
below that, in behaving aggressively towards Orestes, Iphigeneia in- 
directly attacks also her father Agamemnon, who had once attacked 
(attempted to sacrifice) her. In that frame of reference, the column 
topped by hair is not only Orestes, but also Agamemnon, and, specifically, 
Agamemnon's phallus.^ Last, but not least, the building threatening to 
collapse and to crush Iphigeneia, quite as much as the heaving earth, 
clearly represent the parents who, during their embrace (primal scene), 
crush the child between themselves. 

One other noteworthy point is the curious "dual unity" of aggressor 
and victim in all three dreams ... a unity which psychiatric studies of 
brain-washing have taught us to understand better {8g, gg). The 
applicability of insights derived from the analysis of brain-washing to 
Greek data requires no further proof here (65, pp. 77 ff., 110). The 
tormentor and the tormented form a dual, reciprocal unit, interacting 
completely and intensely — each provoking the other, each provoked by 
the other — in a relationship of mutual induction, until a veritable ritual 
of oppression comes into being.'? This *'modem" undentanding of sado- 
masochism is foreshadowed with almost intolerable revulsion (lufipoc) 

She calls her hair *'light coloured" (173), like that of Orestes. This similarity between 
Orestes and his sisters is traditional: A. GIm. 166 IT, E. £1. 590, 539, etc. Iphigeneia her- 
self was almost sacrificed, as Orestes is almost sacrificed, etc. Emotionally she is almost as 
unstable as Orestes. Orestes killed because ApoUon told him to kill; Iphigeneia prepares 
men for the killing in obedience to the wishes o£ ApoUon's sister, Artemis, etc. On the 
aggressivity of mourners {78, g8, 3g, 49^ pp. 431-459, etc.), cp. chap. 3. 

'* Son = father, brother = father are common dream symbolizations. For the impor- 
tant son = phallos equation, cp. infra, where Greek data bearing on the column » 
{diallof lymbolism are also given. 

" Cp» iSS)* For a brilliant literary characterization of the "closed universe" in which 
the two move, cp. T. H. White: The Once and Future King {142) : tlu: children torture the 
donkeys and the donkeys torture the children with their provocative stubbornness. They 
move flomnambulistically in a narrow world: in a small capiule in vdiidi the giving and 
taking of pain is cquallyanxietyarousiog and perversdysatisfying.(Cp. Hiom.il. 11.398 fil: 
children and donkeys.) 
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arousmg-inteiuity in the three Euripidean dreams — all conceming only 
sons. (As noted before, HelenoB no longer counts.) 

Persptetwe — ^the angle of vision in dream ;s discussed here only in rela- 
tion to the organization of space in dream, lis psychological implications 
will be considered further on, in connection with the problem of regression 
and of the latent content. 

In Euripidean dreams the gaze of the dreamer is never level (horizon- 
tal). In E. Rh. the Charioteer not only seems to know, even in dream, that 
he is lying prone on the ground, but the details he sees suggest that, in 
dream, he looks diagonally upward, as he would were he awake. The 
centre of his field of vision is occupied by the backs of his horses and by the 
lower halves of the wolves* bodies; neither the horses' legs nor the woK es' 
heads are mentioned. This suggests an angle of vision about 45° above the 
horizontal. ^8 Hekabc's angle of vision is also about 45°— but below the 
horizontal : she looks downward, since she sees only the fawn on her lap 
and the wolf's claws. Iphigcneia's angle of vision is variable. At first she 
looks upward: at the lalling cornice and at the hair topping the colunm. 
Later 6n, she necessarily lowers her gaze, looking down at the hair she 
sprinkles. The angle <^ vision, while she is looking upward, cannot be 
estimated with any assurance; while looking down at the hair and a,t her 
hands, her gaze is probably at least 45** below the horizontal. 

This consistent deviation of the gaze from the horizontal is striking. The 
upward-directed gaze often characterizes dreams in which the dreamer 
regresses to his childhood and looks up to adults fchap. i, note 29); the 
downward-directed gaze is occasionally maternal : the adult looks down to 
the child. The change in Iphigcneia's angle of vision in dream may per- 
haps be correlated with the "Phantasy of the Reversal of Generations'* 
{gs). The young girl of Argos, protected by adults, becomes Orestes' 
protector. In my dinical experience a strikingly non-horizontal gaze tends 
to occur mainly in anxiety dreams {46^ pp. 67 

Space can be experienced in dream only as a Leibnizian '*order of bodies" 
and its symbolic meaning is still not fully understood. Dream-space 
appears to be an extension or projection of the dreamer's body; in very 
regressive dreams it may represent also the maternal body {i2g, J 30). 
I will discuss for the moment only the arrangement of objects in the three 
dreamed spaces. Their relation to the dreamer's body (perspective) and 
the symbolic impUcationsof their arrangement will be analysed in due time. 

Euripidean dream space is consutendy made up of four horizxmtal 
layers. Interest in the vertical may possibly be a Euripidean*^ characteristic. 
There are not many obvious Aischylean (A. Ag, i iT.) and Sophoklean 
parallels to Antigone on the terrace, Orestes on the roof, Pentheus in a 
tree and — if F. Robert's hypothesis ( 1 2^) is accepted — to Orestes' plan to 
enter Aiicniis' temple from above. '^o Euripides' propensity to use the 
elevated theoLogeion may also be relevant. 

The CShaiioteer sleeps near, though certainly not under, his honei* hooves. A luitaUe 
distance would bo 5-6 feet. In Euripides' time, a fine Greek horse stood about 14— 15 
hands (4' 8'-5'} at the withers {4). This gives approximately a 45° angle of vision. 
** And Aristophanic: JM. (the suspended Sdoates and die doudi), il9., P«r and Rut, 
>**B. l%ofii. 88 fLi Or, 15^7 ffi; B(u 1063 ff. Cp. abo Horn. A 3.161 ff. 
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The lowest supporting surface is, with one exception, the naked earth ; 
only in the first part of the E. IT. dream is it necessarily the tloor of a 
room. This is striking since, in most early Greek dreams, the Dream visits 
the dreamer in his sleeping quarters, which have a floor. 

This principal surface supports in turn objects arranged in three layers. 

The bottom layer is an object whose schematic form is the same in all 
three dreams (Fig. i). It has connections with Hekabe's antecedent and 
subsequent waking experiences. The antecedent one might have been the 
old tale— or, if one prefers, the Euripidean invention — that, when 
Odysseus entered Troy as a spy, he had to crawl, asking for mercy, to 
Hekabe*s feet (E. Hec. 245). The subsequent event is that the "wolf" 
Polymestor, blinded by Hckabe and her fellow-captives, crawls on all 
fours like a beast (£. Hec. 1058 If.). 



(c) 



(b) 
(o) 



These objects consist of: (a) slender vertical supports, (b) a substantial 
horizontal element and (c) at one end of the latter, a short, upward pro- 
jecting element. 

(a) The horses' legs. The (seated) Hekabe's calves (and, if she is 
imaf^oied as sitting on a chair, also the 1^ of the chair) and the wolTs 
hind legs (blending). The legs of Iphigeneia's bed and, later on, the 
columns of the palace (duplication). 

(b) The horses' bodies. Hekabe's thighs (lap). The horizontal part of the 
bed and the roof of the palace (ditto). 

(c) The horses' necks and tossing heads. The seated Hekabe's torso and 
head. The head of the bed and the metope of the palace (ditto). 

One notes the duplication of all three elements in Iphigeneia's dream. 

Owing to differences in perspective, the position of this last object with 
respect to the dreamer is variable. In £. /2A,, it towen above him; in £. 
HiC. it SB Hekabe's own (matemal)^^ body; in E. IT. it is at first under- 
neath the dreamer (bed) ; later on it surrounds her (palace). The colour 
of this object is, either definitely or probably, the li^test or the most 
brilliant of all objects seen in the dream: Rhesos' famous (301 ff.) white 
horses ; probably Hekabe's robe; almost certainly the bedding and perhaps 
the colimins.'02 

The topmost object is always darker tlian the others and is usually 
hairy or shagg) : in E. Rh. and E. Ilec. liie wolves, in E. IT. perhaps the 
roof and possibly the hair. The latter is suggested by £. (Antiope) Jr. qosN^, 
since ivy is dark. The hair is called ^av66c, variously translated as blond. 

In dream, the suf^xirt pv exedienee is the symbolically represented maternal body 

iM Too little is known of Greek houie painting to make anything but tentative statements 

about the colour of the various parts of the palace. The columns were probably etdier 
light in colour or else painted in brilliant huo. 
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reddish, light brown. Whatever its colour, it is probably less brilliant 
than the colour of house paint. This colour-name occurs four times in £. 
/T., always with ominous or funereal connotations : the frightening hiur 
(52), blood (73), lphigeneia*s own hair which is to be shorn in mourning 
(173), oil for Orestes' funeral pyre (633). This does not suggest that, in 
dream, the hair has a cheerful briniance;'03 moreover, I already noted the 
tradition that Orestes' hair resembled that of his sisters. The roof is, of 
course, not shaggy, but liie hair, which replaces it on top of the column, is. 
This Is a oonunon form of dUplaoemeait in dream aiul is, moreover, 
duplicated by the displacement of sound in time, in a similarly incon- 
gruous dreamlike) manner. 

All or part of the topmost object is hairy, pendulous and mobile: in E. 
Bk, the whipping wolftails; in £. Hec. the (presumably) hanging tail of the 
rampant wolf; in E. IT. the descending hair. This is invariably balanced 
by some lighter, long hair in one of the three lower layers: the snowy 
manes; Hekabe's (inferable) white hair; and, perhaps, doubly in E. IT.y 
for Iphigeneia's hair, though also 5av66c, may be imagined as lighter than 
that of her brother^o' and, if the inference that the already descended hair 
is that of the irfant Orestes is correct, it, too, might be imagined as lighter 
than that of the adult Orestes, which tops the column representing him. 
This Interpretation is advanced with due caution, precisely because too 
complete a parallelism would be suspect. The meaning of this contrast will 
be interpreted further below. 

Another characteristic of these topmost objects is that all of them are in 
the "wrong" place. Wolves should not ride horses, nor should one 
almost climb onto Hekabe's lap; hair on top of a column is out of place. 

By contrast, each lower object is in the "right" (natural) place. This 
finding can be correlated with the symbolic representation of the (anxiety 
arousing) topmost objects and the naiuraUsiie representation of the (vic- 
timized) lowier ones. The upper objects are, predictably, the aggressors; 
the lower ones are the victims. It may also be noted that none of the three 
dreams mentions supporting, or being supported, as an ei^erienee. This may 
conceivably indicate that these dreams do not represent regression to 
babyhood, for dreams involving such a r^ession occasionally include 
that experience (37) . 

Summing up, in all three dreams space is divided into three layers, 
supported by a fourth. Their arrangement is much the same in all cases. 
Even if one grants that the dream space is modelled upon the structure of 
the body, the maAcmatical probability of these extensive structural 
congruences being due to chance is very maiSU^ 

It is the most ominous object in the dream and dark objects in dream arc of ill 
omen, cp. Fi.-H^. /niomn. 91. 
'«* A. Choe. 166; E. El. sao, 529. 
*w Cp. women's hair on a few vase paintings. 

No *'out of place" element can be properly appraised unless one bears in mind that 
m» cuMonury scientific definitioo of "dirt* * ii **KimMag out of place*'. But I hasten to 

add that a far broader definition of "dirt" has recently been proposed by ft brilliant yOUng 
Australian anthropologist, in an all but inaccessible periodical {88). 

^ In fact, my attention was fiist attracted to these dreams by their striking structural 
congruences with respect to space. 
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The Parts of the Bo^ and Thtir Use. Though the bodies of the dreamers 
and of the animals present no particularities, it is desirable to differentiate 
between named parts, parts implied by the mention ol" their functions and 
parts whose use or non-use is, for one reason or another, anomalous 
enough to attract one's alien lion to their existencc^os This is directly 
related to the problem of the routine use, the anomalous use and the non- 
use of certain limbs. A pattern is discernible, even if one treats the column 
representing Orestes as a person. 

The dreamers' limbs are named in only one case: Hekabe mentions her 
knees ( = lap). Iphigeneia mentions her own hair only in her associations 
(174). The organs implied by a mention of their function are slightly more 
numerous. The least important of these are the eyes (seeing), since the 
Greek ''saw" dreams. The Charioteer uses no other part of his body. As 
regards Hekabe, the statement that she holds a fawn on her lap and the 
mentioning of her knees (= lap^ can only mean tliat she is seated; this in 
turn implks an allusion to sides of the middle portion of her body. 
Ipliigeneia's crying constitutes a second allusion to her eyes, her running 
an allusion to her legs, the 'Svatering" of the hair an allusion to her hands. 
In a sense, her eyes and hands are paired: her eyes metaphoficaUyi^ 
sprinkle the hair which her hands sprinkle in fact. Her ears are also 
alluded to, in that she hears a voice; SO are those of the Charioteer, who 
apparently hears in his sleep the [real) snorting of his horses, which helps 
elicit his dream. It is noteworthy that, if one disregards references to sight 
(eyes), neither the head nor tiie hands — man's most reahty-oriented and 
''rational'* <»rgan8^-ere mentioned in E. Rh, and in E. ASw., though both 
are indirectly alluded to in the £. IT, dream. The mobility of the dreamer's 
body is nil in E. iZA., at best hypodietical, and even then limited, in E. 
fTdic., but considerable in E. IT. This progression is significant, in that it 
suggests a decrease in the immobilization of the sleeper-dreamer by anxiety. 

Few of the aggressors' limbs are mentioned. E. Rh. only mentions their 
tails; E. Hec. names the vs'olf's claws; in so far as the shaky column = 
Orestes ( = Agamemnon in the primal scene) is a potciuial aggressor, his 
hair is mentioned. Lunbs whose juncliun at least is named are: in E. Rh. the 
riding wolves* hind legs and crotches; in £. Hte. the wolf's hind legs and 
his body arched over Hekabe's knees. No organ of the aggressor is msuaUy 
inferable firom its function in the E. IT. dream. The conspicuous absence 
of any reference — direct or indirect — to the wolves' heads in both wolf 
dreams is espodalXy striking, since the Greeks dreaded the wolf's eyes 
{132). The omission in E. Rh. has already been interpreted; that in E. 
Hec. is interpretablc. Since this wolf is human, any mention of his head 
(maw) would evoke the spectre of cannibalism. This would raise the level 
of anxiety to an intolerable pitch (56", chap. 5) and would weaken the 
himian implications of the (man-like) use of the forepaws and claws 
( s hands) In both wolf dreams the functioning of named and inferable 

Striking omiwions in a dream are ahvays dues to its mfaning p. 306). Gp. dtap. 
7, note 74. 

"Slied tean over^— "arroser de bimeB**— **mit Ttinen benetzcn". 
ProfiBMor Dover momentarily visualised the E. Hte, wolf ¥nth hand and dagger 
(cp. = stiletto}. (A slippage?) 
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limbt alike is not wolf-like but human: paws seem to climb and claw; 
hind 1^ straddle hofses or else permit the wolf to stand on them like a 
man; tails are used as whips. Finally, the aggressors are always silent; 

manifestly so in E. Rh. and E. Hec. and probably — with some reservations 
• — in E. IT. (infra). Their mobility will be discussed further on. 

The victim's organs and limbs are more frequently named or at least 
implied. E. Rh. names the hides and the hair of the iiorses (though not 
their proverbial whiteness), their manes, their backs and their nostrils; 
tlidr heads and necks are inq>fied by the tossing of the manes, their legs by 
their bucking. They are, moreover, noisy (snorts). In E. Htc, only the 
spotted hide of the &wn is mentioned; this (perhaps) implies a scotomiza- 
tion of the head of this non-vocal victim, since a fawn's least conspicuously 
spotted part is its head. In £. IT, only the vocal (potentially sacrificial) 
victim's hair is mentioned and — except symbolically — no other of its 
limbs is so much as implied by its functioning, m The general behaviour of 
the victims is appropriately horse-like in E. Rh. and probably adequately 
fawn-Hke (helpless) in E. Hec. In E. IT. the column "behaves" as columns 
do in an earthquake; only the hair's behaviour is anomalous. One notes 
that the long-haired victims are vocal, while the short-haired fown is not. 

In the first approximation, the consistent inappropriateness of the 
aggressors' behaviour and the perfect appropriateness of that of the vic- 
tims suggest, but do not suffice to prove, that the former reflects the 
child's distorted "vision" of the primal scene, in which father, the nocturnal 
ogre, does "terrible" things to mother. Similarly, at this point, tlie 
appropriate behaviour of tlic victims may only tentatively be correlated 
with the relatively undisiorted self-representation of the dreamers, which 
suggests that they identify with the victims. This interpretation will be 
substantiated-ln later sections. 

Three other points must also be noted: 

(1) The emphasizing of the forepaws and hands must not be over^ 
interpreted: man is hand, rather than foot, oriented, though perhaps less 
so in the first weeks of life than later on. This gives a faint clue to the 

'^psychological date" of these dreams. 

(2) I phigeneia's running outdoors is appropriate emergency behaviour, 
even for a modest girl. 

(3} In the temporal sequence: Rh. Hec. and IT., the increasing mobiUty 
of the dreamer contrasts with the decreasing mobiUty of the victim: 
bucking horses, huddled &wn, inanimate column. 

Thou|^ the many parallelisms and contrasts just cited are interesting, 
the importance of some of them is decreased by the interdependence of the 
various parts of the body; for example, a wolf cannot very well claw and 
bite simultaneously'. These strictures notwithstanding, the similarities and 
conjugate contrasts in question are probably significant. 

Alovement being extremely important in all three dreams, a careful 
distinction must be made between various types of motihty. 

I. AbIwo MonenmUsi 

(i) Rhythmic movement is represented in E. RhA^ by the bucking, 

>M Gp., however, bdow: column ^ pliaUos b body as a nvliole. 

mOa B's inteiat in such movcmails, cfi, Buiett^ ad B. IB^p, 14S4 (irf-nAoe). 
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heaving and manc-tossing of the horses and by the whipping motions of 
the wolf tails. Their heaving parallels the heaving ot the earth (earth- 
quake) in E. IT. The whipping is so typically dreanihke in its plausible 
absurdity, that it lirst suggested to me that this might be the poetic elabora- 
tion of a real dream. Yet, paradoxically, it is this detail that has possible 
literary antecedents. As a riding whip, a tail is as inappropriate as the 
bow, used by Odysseus in the IHad (io.55o).ii^ In £. Hec,, gross or ample 
i^jflhmie movement is lacking in the dream, but is implicit in the associa- 
tions. Hekabe mentions her "black-winged" dream (71, 704). This 
transposition is psychologically somid : in psycho-analysis, one observes in 
the course of successive dreams that certain elements pass freely from the 
manifest content to the associations and back again. In E. IT., rhythmic 
active movement is faintly represented by Iphigencia's running, but this is 
rhythmic movement on a symbolic level onlyJ^^ Descriptively, it parallels 
the rhythmic movements in £. Rk. and £. Hec. 

(2) Repetitive, scrabbling movements occur, in a properly dreamlike 
(absurd) manner, in all three dreams, and always involve the forelimbs. 
Since the Greeks had no stirrups, in moimting horses they relied more on 
their hands than we do. In £. Rh» the wolves probably "clawed" their 
way up to the horses' backs, in a very human manner. In E. Hec. the wolf 
claws at — but does not bite — the fawn. In E. IT. Iphigeneia waters 
(sprinkles) the hair, or the column, or even — as Hadas ambiguously [and 
wrongly, for she does not equate the pillar with a person until vv. 56 ff. 
(K.J.D.jJ translates — "him". The little that can be made of this is 
bridly disnissed in ccmnection with the primal scene. 

Muscular effort 110/ involving movement is limited to the lower (hind) 
limbs and is quite peculiar in two of the three dreams. In E. Rh.y the wolves 
obviously straddle the horses; in £. Hec, the wolf stands on his hind legs; 
in E. IT., l{)higeneia, quite appropriately, stands while washing the hair. 
This limited locomotion pattern is compatible with the interpretation that 
these are primal scene dreams. 

II. Passive Movements^ especially of the rhythmic type, probably antedate 
(ontogenetically) even spontaneous foetal movements. Being extremely 
archaic, this movement pattern often occurs in dream, though usually in a 
heavily disguised lbrm.i>5 In infantile autism, pathological self-rocking is 
apparently first experienced as active movement, though the experience 
rapidly changes into that of being rocked, passively. This is, psychologically, 
a regressive experience— for the mother's rocking comforts the child — 
which is sometimes actually exploited for religious ends, as in the ecstasy- 
inducing behaviour of Mainades,ii<> and also in grief (£. Tr. 116 f.). 

This is practically the only "inappropriate" use of a weapon in the Iliad. 
In dream, walking and running are experienced as Strongly rhythmic and often 
represent sexual activity (cf. chap. 3, note 104). 

>u An analysand often dreamed of being alone in a moving automobile, which $mmi 
to mean that he drove it. Not until he had a dream in which he eiq»erienced movement the 
way a child carried in his mother's arms would experience it — tlinugh being carried was 
not part of the manifest conleul — did he realize that in iiis automobile dreams he did not 
drive, but was simply "transported** alone in a moving car, interp r et a Me as a %vomb 
{37) 

6^, appendix I; cp. //j. Iconography: 6g, "Sought" iatigue (leading to ecstasy) 
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More important still, for present purposes, is the illusion, usually ex- 
perienced in states of mild regression, that the body is spontaneously 
rocking or oscillating. If this happens during a psycho-analytical session, it 
usually heralds the return of repressed meTnories (or f^intasies'^ about the 
primal scene (7/, p. 21 This matter is discussed iVirther in the appro- 
priate section ; here I postulate only that dreamed passive motion of tliis 
type is also a manifestation of an oniric primal scene "experience". 

This movement is most conspicuous in the IT. earthquake which, in 
terms of Greek belief, can only be caused by Poseidon, the Earth Shaker 
('Emdyetioc).i>* It is also quite fittmg that the fall of the House of 
Pelopid Agamemnon should be due to an earthquake caused by Poseidon, 
who had helped the unmigrant Pelops to found a dynasty : the ambivalent 
notion that the creator is also the destroyer is theologically, inythologically 
and psychologically a commonplace. To these two determinants a third 
may now be added. An ancient theors' correlates Poseidon the Earth 
Shaker with Poseidon of the Horses ("Ittttioc), relating earthquakes to the 
vibrations set up by stampeding horses ; moreover, Poseidon and the Earth 
goddess Demeter once coupled in the form of a stallion and a mare 
(infra). These observations lead directly to the horses of Rhesos, whose 
bucking necessarily tosses the wolves about, exactly as the quaking earth 
tosses about the Palace^'* and, of course, Iphigeneia herself as well. 
Though the Charioteer, sleeping near by, presumabK felt the earth shake 
under the bucking horses' hooves, he apparently condensed the shaking 
earth and the maddened horses into one image. Hence, Euripides post- 
poned a direct mention of the earthquake motif until the E. IT. dream. 
Such postponements are fairly common in serial dreams. ^^o Hec, 
passive movement of this type is Iacking.121 

Eaqieriences of passive movement oAen give rise to subjective mis- 
interpretations; for example, an invobaUary shaking of one's body may be 
experienced as being of extomal origin.122 

may be a form of toxicomania (fatigue = autointoxication: 56", chap. 1 1). I believe that 
the more moderate self-rocking of praying Hassidic Jews induces apparently not ecstasy, 
but only a so-called **oceanic feeling" (Freud) (81) ; it is therefore not interpretable as a 
toxicomania equivalent. Self-rocking in schizophrenic and preschizoplirauc chiMren is 
an alarming symptom, suggesting a very poor prognosis. 

**i The nme h true ofoadllatioD aometimes caipeiieiKed in the dark {23) orafterieda- 
tion (28). 

Earthquakes symbolize physiological changes or upheavals. ps-Hp. insomn. 90. 
Significantly, there is an earthquake, which destroys a palace, also in £. Ba. (586 ff.) 
^.e., in a drama In wiiidi nearly everyone is a more or less suUimatcd voyeur: Teiresias 
observes coupling snakes and/or .\thcnf in the nude, and, though Wind, is a seer and 
''observes" (how?) the flight of birds (see, however, S. AiU, 988 ff., 1012 ff.). Cp. note 
158. Voyeurism is rooted in the primal scene. 

>2(*For the primaKicene indications of Iphigeneia's (logically justifiable) flight 
reaction, cp. infra. 

121 Hckabe's rocking of the lawn and her possible warding-offl^ movements would be 
piirdy logical constructs and our task here is to analyse the text. Hdcabe roda herself in 

E. Tr. 116 f. 

A French maquisard had to flee across the fields at night, but his severe heart ailment 
repeatedly forced him to lie down and rest. During one such patise, he "heard" hoofbeats 
and "felt" the vibrations they set up. Only when the hoofbeats did not come any closer 

did he realise that he had simply heard the beating of his overtaated heart and haid felt it 
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Sounds are uncommon, and heard (articulate) speech is altogether excep- 
tional in real dreams which, for reasons still not fully understood, arc 
primarily experiences (ixifira). Since articulate speech is very common in 
Homeric dreams, while pure sound is seldom mentioned, the total absence 
of speeches in Euripidean dreams and the superb handling of sound are 
evidence of his realistic treatment of the dream. As repeatedly noted 
(chap. 2, etc.), psycho-analytical experience indicates that it is at times 
almost impossible to determine whetlier a speech seemingly "heard" in 
dream actually involves a dreamed auditory experience or is simply some- 
thing "understood" as having been "told" in dream, (Plu. de gen. Socr. 
588D, f.; Ciialcidius 255, p. 288 VVrobel.j In most cases, it is definitely the 
latter. The reverse is true of inarticulate sound: whenever it is part of the 
manifest dream content, it is always something "heard" in dream. This is 
only to be expected : the dream is affective rather than conceptual. In fiict, 
at times external sounds impinging upon the sleeper's sensoriimi are — as in 
£. Bh, — immediately translated into visual images.^23 At other times, a 
dreamed sound is simply a transposition into the auditory sphere of more 
primitive coenesthetic sensations. '24 

The one overt reference to sound is in the E. IT. dream: the column's 
hair has a human voice, though what is "said ' is not reported. i25 Three 
alternatives may be considered ; a fourth — that Iphigeneia forgot what the 
voice said — must be discarded irom the start, since she says nothing to 
suggest this. Given the Gredcs' fondness for dream speeches (chap. 2), had 
the voice spoken, Iphigeneia would have said so. 

(r) The "voice" was glossolalic, like the Pythia's.126 

(2) The voice "mumbled"; this would represent an attempt to super- 
impose a blurring noise on an cgo-dystonic utterance. 127 Mumbling only 
communicates affect, but withholds the conceptual content. (Cp. also 
32, pp. 244 11.) 

(3) The voice moaned or groaned inarticulately. This is the most 
plauable assumption. Since Iphigeneia *Svept" in dream, and, perhaps, 
also on awakening, she must have felt that the voice was mournful. Since 
she misinterprets the visual and conceptual part of her dream, her ap- 
preciation of the affective quality of the voice, too, is probably at least 
partly erroneous. It seems likely that this misinterpretation should be 

diake his firune C'lnnoc s 'Ewodyaioc). Ckmversely, a haIf-Mleq> analyaand mis- 
interpreted a few slight seisinic shodts as illusory «wciHatknis and roucted to them with 

primal scene hypnagogic reveries. 

1 am told this also happens when one takes certain drugs. 

A female amdysand recalled at first <»ily the tremendous crescendos and decrescen- 

dos of a huge choir heard in dream. As soon as its analysis showed that these changes in the 
volume of sound simply echoed strong, locaHzed erotic pulsations, the patient recalled 
that the dreamed auditory experience gradually shaded over into a manifest sexual dream, 
which she had at first "forgotten". 

'25 Voice of the house: E. Androm. 923, Hipp. 417 f., 1073 f., Phoin. i:^>44. cp. A. Ag. 37 f. 
But the ship Argo speaks intelligibly (ApoUod. 1.9.19) as do Scdang objects in mytlis 

>26 Pythia non-glossolalic : {64, p. 74); contra 6a, 

•27 On mumbling and related peculiarities of spcrrh. cp. 56', chap. 4; 40; and 32, 
p. 244 if. Cp. note 178, also the General Introduction (note 32). Barking obliterates 

human q)eech: ApoUod* 3.8.8. 
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linked with the child's tendency to mistake the mother's pUasurabU erotic 

moans for the moans of a person in pain — a. hypothesis strengthened by the 
fact that these are the sounds small children most frequently hear at night 
and therefore most commonly associate with darkness. They are therefore 
also the sounds which are most commonly "heard" in dream. (For a 
further discussion of this important detail, cp. infra.) 

The seeming mournfulness of this sound is, in a way, replicated by 
Iphigeneia's weeping in dream. This does not necessarily mean that she 
"heard" herself weep in dream — that that part ci her dieam was abo an 
acoustic <m<t. We may not even assume, a priori j that she actually shed tears 
while she slept, though some people do cry in sleep. As regards the former, 
I have never, either in clinical |»actice or in my readings, come across a 
dream in which the dreamer hears himself. In fact, even in a waking state 
one actually hears one's own voice "objectively" only in slightly dis- 
sociated states, in which one hears oneself talking. Moreover, the text per- 
mits perhaps the inference that Iphigeneia cried again on awakening; this 
seldom happens when one has already cried in sleep. 

Equally interesting is the absence of sound experiences in the first part of 
ihe dream, though a real earthquake, causing the masonry to crash, would 
make an enonnous din. This lends added significance to the subsequent 
(logically inappropriate) vocalness of the hair. Fsycho-analyticaUy, it 
probably represents a deferring of the earthquake's sound: its displacement 
in time. This postponement would affect the meaning of the deferred sound 
in a highly dreamlike (plausibly absurd) manner. There may even be 
another displacement in time: Iphigeneia does not seem to cry out while 
fleeing from the palace, but subsequently cries over the hair, and it so 
happens tiiat delayed grief is a comnuin manifestation of the displacement 
of affect in time (of. chap. 3). In short, just as the noisy earthquake is silent 
while the silent hair is vocal, so Iphigeneia does not cry out when she 
dmild, but cries ine^propriatefy later on.^ 

The E. Rh. mentions one sound only: the snorting of horses — i.e., a 
sound the Greeks found impressive. I note in passing that this snorting 
sound, too, resembles bedroom sounds. More interesting still is the 
already briefly noted transformation of sounds impinging on the sleeping 
Charioteer's sensorium into visual imagery. His dream is manifestly 
triggercd'30 j^y sound of the struggling and snorting horses, whose 
crashing hooves shook the earth. From this sound and vibration an 
appropriate, and mainly visual, imagery is constructed; in the dream itseff 
the cmly lound is the snorting. The {suppressed) thunder of hooves re- 
appcars only in the E. IT. dream's earthquake (Poseidon of the Horses = 
The Earth Shaker). In short, though, like the crashing palace, the hooves 
of Rhesos' horses, too, make much noise, this is not perceived <w JO««rf in the 
dream', only their loud snorting appears to be "heard" in sleep. The 

**• Delayed mourning of a pnnuti\ e child (Assam) (js); cp. chap. 3, note 142. 

lu Three tones mentioned by Aischylos; Stpt. 391 f., 461 f.; Jr» 181 Sm. (386N>) 
(L.C.L. ii, p. 4|B7)« The Greeks tended to muzzle horses, for fear of being bitten (X. Eg. 
5.3) and the muzzle ampUfied the sound. Cp. the sexual neighing of a stallion: Hdt. 
3.85-86. (Chap. I, note 40.) 

Iphigciida's drcMii ends with u apparently intntpsyducally origiiiated scnind. 
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Charioteer clearly views his dream as a primarily visual experience, 
though he does so partly because (despite dream-speeches) in Greek one 
always "sees" a dream. This notwithstanding, the transmuting of sound 
into an appropriate imagery is a superb touch. 

In both these dreams, the sounds lack a conceptual content and convey 
cmly afiect. In both, moreover, the aggressors are silent and the victhns 
vocal, though real crashing masonry and live attacking wolves do make 
loud noises. By contrast, human thieves are silent A significant contrast 
may now be noted. The paradoxical vocalness of the hair reveals that it 
represents a man, while it is the paradoxical silence of the wolves that 
proves them to be human. This means that in these cases important 
revelations are made by diametrically opposite acoustic means. In fact, 
the Charioteer "constructed" the dream-wolves out of the noise made by 
llie struggling horses, for only wolves would alarm Rhcsos' I'hracian horses. 

Hekabe's dream contains no sound: nothing permits us to infer that the 
fawn whimpers or that Hekabe cries out. There is, none the less, a special 
kind of sound in the associatiims, implicit in the mentioning of the "black- 
wing^ dream*' (71, 704). This image, lacking even a Homeric "winged 
dream" precedent, suggests another type of soimd. The beating of wings 
sets the air in motion, as does an earthquake and falling masonry. In £. 
Rh., too. tlicre is a sound produced by masses of violently displaced air: 
the horses only snort, or blow ; they do not whinny. 

A further peculiarity of these dreams is the recurrent nexus between 
sound and some kind of moisture: hair — crying — sprinkling; snorting — 
blowing — (inevitably) foaming and sweating [and (possibly) a slight 
bleeding]. In Hekabe's dream itself there is no sound, nor can moisture — 
other than blood — be plausibly inferred. This matter would hardly 
deserve mention were it not for a Euripidean peculiarity: a check oftotry 
relevant passage in his complete surviving dramas shows that whenever 
sleep or dream are mentioned, ^^i there is, ev^ery single time, also mention 
ol' some kind of fluid — be it water or sometliing else — either just before or 
just after that word — never more than about 30 lines away. This nexus 
between sleep (dream) and moisture is at least puzzling. 

What is to be retained, is Euripides* psychologically realistic and 
superbly plausible handling of sound in dream, though in this respect 
literary dreams, both befcne and after him, are singularly imrealistic and 
deficient. Equally impcntant are the extensive manifest and latent, paral- 
lel or symmetrical, congruences between the handling of sound in these 
dreams. 132 

Time : Regression and Wish. The handling of time in dream must reconcile 

iM As listed in J. T. Allen and G. Itslie, A Commkmee to Em^Uts, 1954 PoHible 
nexus suggested by J.W.D.: bedwctting and/or nocturnal pdlutiotL I suspend judgment 

on this hypothesis. 

t» I would like to advance here a new explanation of the visual nature of nuMt dreams. 
In sleep, sight tt the «nfy sensory sphere which eamot be fuUy stimulated without awaken- 
ing the dreamer. By contrast, the sleeper continues to have auditory, tactile, kinesthetic 
and coencsiiieiic experiences of moderate intensity (75). It is therefore possible that, in 
ovder imI to be awakened by them, the dreamer trmsmuttt tiiem in <beam into imaginary 
visual experiences, since lhat sensory sphere is not "occupied" by real (external) stimuli 
in dream. This is predsely what the Charioteer docs. Abo^ since the only stimuli which the 
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two sets of paradoxes. The Ego is time-consdoiis; the Id and at least some 
segments of the Unconscious are timeless. The dream is inherently regres- 
sive; the wish it expresses is technically progressive. The resolving of these 
two pairs of conflicting orientations in dream occasionally leads to a 

circularity of oniric time. 

The manifest content is experienced in the present tense, though it may 
imply the future in the form of a dread or wish. The Charioteer apparently 
plans already in dream to save his horses ; Hekabe's narrative at least hints at 
a firustrated wish to save the fawn ; Iphigenda flees fiom the Palace so as 
to save herself. This is little enough, but it is precisely the cursoriness of 
these allusions that is dreamlike. The past is hardly ever ''remembered** m 
the manifest content. Though aKva> s implicit in it, it is experienced — so 
to speak — in the present tense. In dream, Iphigeneia does not remember 
her girlhood ; she is a young girl. Hekabe does not "reminisce" about her 
babies; she actually dandles one on her knees. Only the Charioteer's 
narrative alludes directly to the past ("the horses that I tended") — but 
that, as Professor Dover points out to me, is natural, for by the time the 
dream is toldy the horses have been stolen. It is, thus, the narrative {m), 
rather than the dream itself, that contains an (explicative) reference to the 
past. Pkycho-analytically, the past tense is here part of the secondary 
elaboration which results from the uUit^ of the dream to Hektor. The 
dominance of the present is strikingly highlighted by the fact that, e.g., 
Iphigeneia is in an unusual place in dream, but does not know (or say) 
how she got there; the "because . . . therefore" sequence is little stressed in 
real dreams, 

The manifest representation of regression gives a clue to its depth. 

(1) It is almost negligible — a matter of weeks or months — in the 
C9iaiiotoar*sdream,asshownbyhis (nowinappropriate) fearof (ThracMUi?) 
wolves. This detail probably implies a thought-habit lag, rather than a 
gcnume rcgressum* 

(2) In Hekabe's dream, the regression is represented by the maternal 
stance. Its depth cannot be calculated with any precision, since the fawn 
may be either Polydoros or Polyxene — or both. The latter is of marriage- 
able age. As to Polydoros' age, the data 1 vv. 4 fiV) arc ambiguous. They 
seem to imply that he was sent abroad when the tide began to turn against 
the Trojans, but they might just as well mean: when Troy began to be 
besieged (= in danger, kivSOvoc). Hekabe's advanced age supports the 
latter alternative. Polydoros therefore cannot possibly be an infimt.<34 

foetus does not experience are visual ones, sleep and foetal existence notoriously have much 
in common. It u especially interesting that man's most naHtjMMignttd Kmc (ss): sight, 
should also be tlie sphere of his maximally unrealistic dream-expenVnres. 

It is, moreover, so unusual in Mohave Indian myths, that its occurrence in one place 
a q>edfically pointed out fay Krodber (loi, p. 65, note 137). 

i** Were he alive, we mt^t, considering Euripides' habit of giv ing speaking roles to 
children (7, pp. 48 fT : 75, p. 190; 84, p. 103), extrapolate from A. M. Dale's attractive 
suggestion (in her edition of £. Ale.) that, since Eumelos is given a speaking role, he must 
be about 8 years old. [Dale oouM have added that, on vaict, many children are represen- 
ted as being about 8 years old; but this may only be a bad artistic representation of head/ 
body proportions (K.J.D.)>1 The diiiiculty here is that the speaker is Polydoros' phantom 
I do not think Eur^ndes nuide careful calculations, though anuii is grasped intuitively by a 
great poet On children in andent literature lee now Kaaael (gS}, 
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(3) Iphigeneia's degree of regression can be determined with precision. 
She was already of marriageable age at Aulis (E. ITq^, IA 98 ff., etc.) ; to 
this, one must add the duration of the ten-year Trojan war, of Agamem- 
non's return voyage, the growing up and matricide of Orestes and perhaps 
an additional year, needed to bring him to the land of the Tauriam. 
Hence, in £. IT., Iphigeneia cannot be a very young adult; her captivity 
was clearly a long one. We also have a second due. Initially, tbe hair 
topping the column is high above her, since, by now, Orestes is necessarily 
taller than she is. Then it descends low enough for het to "water" it; 
formerly Orestes, her baby brother (v. 231), was much smaller than she. 
Regression is also suggested by our not being told how the hair descends; 
such things just "happen" in dream, partly because each element is over- 
determined. i^s The apparent inarticulateness of the hair's voice may, on 
the manifest level, imply that Iphigeneia regresses to the time of Orestes' 
early (v. 231 f.) childhood. But the latent meaning of this inarticulate 
voice implks also a regression to Iphigeneia's own childhood and not only 
to that of Orestes: a Imlliant exploitation of overdetenninatioo. 

On the manifest level regression is, thus, reflected by the dreamer's self- 
representation. On the latent level it is reflected by the dreamer's affective 
reactions to external objects and events in the dream, though the latter 
arc, of course, also created by the dreamer. The latent regression is, as will 
be shown, much greater than the manifest one. The Charioteer probably 
and Iphigeneia certainly regress, in person, directly to their own child- 
hood; Hekabe regresses to hers only by the circuitous route of her (latent) 
identification witii the endangered fawn on her lap. This, too, represents 
an efiective exploitation of ovodetermination. 

Matters become even more involved when one also considers the 
matrices into which the dreams are embedded. 

The dream in context, as a phenomenological unit, has boundaries 
wider than those of the manifest and the latent content. Taken out of 
context, the manifest dream has primarily stylistic functions. Seen in con- 
text, one of the dream's most striking aspects is liie conscious and/or 
imconscious ''acting out" to which it leads (Arist. iimnnn. ^6^a.2^ ff.) and 
<^ which the demand that it be interpreted is only one manifestation. Only 
the articulation of time into past, present and fiiture, and the manner in 
which its circularity is brought about, need be discussed here, particularly 
with respect to the dream's oracular functions. 

The circularity of time in the largely present-oriented £. Rh, dream is 

1" For a different meaning of this hair, cp. infra. The hair may descend because the 
column collapses; though, in so far as it is crowned by Orestes' hair, the column perhaps 
shrinks. Other explanations seem implausible. It cannot be the xactim's cut-off hair since 
at that point, it is sprinkled. It is hardly lowered like a flag. The supposition that it grows 
long, like mrf hair or ivy, is len inqilausible. V. 74 makes cleeqpitation possiUe, but the 
wording of vv. 5 1 f may preclude that hypothesis. 

1'* Euripides knew how to make slightly older children sp>eak articulately and yet 
childishly. Cp. Greenwood {84, pp. 103 ff.) on the pathos of the orphaned childroi's 
warlike chantey (B. Si^, 1139 £), seen as a manifertatian ofhimiaa Holly. 

The articulation of time in the unccmscious h SO illMindei sU iud that c^l^ 
is still possible (^/, jj). 
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miniiTMil.us What seems to be a premonition in dream is, at most, dair- 

voyance, or even a simple elaboiration of synchronous, external stimuli 
(Aiist. insomn, 462a 1 8 ff.). One can, at most, speak of a fiuion of the 

present with a pseudo-future. 

In E. Hec. the tusion oi the psychological tenses is more complicated, 
chiefly because ot the ambiguous definition of" the present. Unlike what 
happens in A. Eum., where the dreaming Erinyes and the intrusive spectre 
of Klytaimestra are simultaneously present on-stage, the sleeping Hekabe, 
when she **8aw** Polydoios' spectre, present on the stage, was, assuredly 
sleeping inside the captives' tent and therefore invisible. Also (30 ff.), 
Polydoros* spectre probably floated above the stage, on the crane. More- 
over, though Hdcabe's dream supposedly results from Polydoros' Kly- 
tiumestra-like appearance (present), he does not inform Hekabe of his 
present state ("1 am dead"). Instead, he speaks of past ("I was murdered") 
and future ("my mother will bury me") events (45 f.). His appearance 
motivates Hekabe's change of conduct. The psychological tenses are, thus, 
confused both in the dream itself and in reality. It is left to Hekabe to 
protect (if she can) the fawn no longer sheltered, even in distant Thrace^ 
by Hektor*s prowess and Troy*s might. In dre^an she foresees that the 
&wn 18 (b was B will be) torn fiom her lap: this is the Polyxene and/or 
Polydoros problem. Awak^ she must seek to forestall, if she can, Polyxene's 
ritual murder and to take revenge for Polydoros. The ccMaaplcx jllfaihing of 
the psychological tenses is a brilliant means of bringing into being an over- 
determination which is further enhanced by the inicertainty as to whether 
the dream is retrocognitive or prophetic. The circularity of time also has an 
affective basis. Worried by Polyxene's foreseeable fate, Hekabe begins to 
worry also about what might have happened to the — supposedly safe — 
Polydorc».>39 The dream also contributes to the shaping of the fiiture, by 
partly disinhibiting Hekabe*8 aggressivity.i^ Finally, her anticipations 
prove to be correct. 

The articulation of time in £. IT. is particularly complicated, especially 
on the manifest level. This strengthens the view that hers is the most 
literary of the three dreams. Though its dramatic function has been dis- 
cussed many times, i**! some of its most important dramatic aspects have 
been overlooked. The complexity of the problem necessitates discussing its 
real and its oracular implications separately. 

The most direct consequence of the dream and of the subsequent moum- 

The circularity of time may be an orpluc idea (cp. perhaps Ar. Av.). On circular 
time cp. {S). 

This is typical crisis behaviour. In 1939, a research team was told by many German- 
Jewish refugees that their families, living in constant danger in Germany^ obsessively 
worried about themy who were safe in America. 

Which leadt to her being stoned. This, in turn, causes her tramformation into a bitch. 
[On stoning cansir,!^ such metamorphoses, cp. Roscher (/j:?).] It is just possible that the 
wolf's arched posture in dream faintly anticipates this metamorphosis, and the suicide 
(Cp. Krimisos' and S^ertn'i mating: Lyk. 961 f. ; TVetz. ad Lyc. 953 ; Senr. F. Am. 1.550; 
5.30; Myth. Vat. 1.137, S.193; and Sqgcsta coins. Also the shame suicide of a woman 
who had been temporarily turned into a bitch and then became human onoe more; 
Gallim./r. looh Schn. — it, p. 356 Pf. 

Ml Refierencci in W. Sdunid (/j^ i, 3, pp. 539-593). Not dis cus ied in Flatnauen's 
annotated edition of B. IT. 
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ing is that it makes Orestes into a man who, having erroneously been 
believed dead, must be reintegrated into society (supra). 1^*2 This enables 
Iphigeneia to "He the truth" to Thoas convincingly. She pretends that the 
victim should be purified ; she knows that a man erroneously believed to be 
dead must be purified. ^^3 Active in dream, she is also active in the drama, 
fint prdonging her dreamed sacrificial role into the vrakiiig state and then 
reversing it. Moreover, her sadness in the dream anticipates her subs quent 
sadness. Her sacrificial role in dream foreshadows her confession that she 
had become bloodthirsty (343 f.), though psychologically her dream pre- 
supposes an antecedent — and perhaps not yet conscious — disinhibition of 
her aggressivity.i'''* Her belief that Orestes is dead increases the prob- 
ability that he might not be recognized and would therefore be sacrificed, 
thereby gratifying Iphigeneia's bloodthirstiness, so similar to that of 
Artemis, to whom she herself had been "sacrificed" at AuUs. 

The dream also influences Iphigeneia's behaviour precisely by being 
treated as an oracle.>4S It is this way of mewing a dream which leads to its 
being made self-fiilfilling, by means of the acting out it elicits.i4< Much of 
Iphigeneia's behaviour is determined by her double misinterpretation of 
her ostentatiously prophetic dream.'*? This is striking, in view of Euripides' 
obvious preference for dream oracles, as against those of Delphi. Later 
on, Iphigeneia complains that the dream misled her (569 f.), though it 
showed her as a sacrificial priestess and not as a mourner. Oracles deceive 
because men insist on being deceived (7^, 20, 4y).^^ 

In dream, she makes preparations for a ritual murder. On awakening, 

>42 Euripides did not labour this problem. There are many such men in times of war 
and the topic b a painful one. [Phrynichoi was heavily fined for staging his Capture of 
Miletus (Hdt. 6.21).] (It has often been noted that S. OT. aoft pedals the Theban plague. 
Whether he had the Athenian plague in mind, or simply tmne other plague, is anyone*! 
guess, for the date of S. OT. is unknown.) 

>4s On this type of lying, cp. infra. 

144 Changes, both for the better and for the worse, of^en manifest them < K es first in 

dream, next in behaviour, and last in projective tests. (For dreanrts and behaviour, cp. 
^8, passim; for psychological tests, cp. Holt's notes, ibid., p. 493.) Iphigeneia's tears in 
dream do not dhpcove her aggrosivity, B. Ba. 1147, and {33)- 

i<3 Oracles influencing events: 14. E. BichU (5) Only skirts the insifl^t that the same 
appUes also to dreams. Cp. also 72, 47. 

Azut. dlf dip. somn. 463.^4 if. ; cp. 64, p. I90. dinical evMence: rr^. A dream can be 
made tooomctrue, by acting out already during the dream: an adolescent analysand tried, 
in dream, to avoid a collision by jumping off his motor-bicycle; in reality, he threw hinif 
self out of the top bunk of his double-decker bed (ji). 

By Gcmtiast, the odier two Euripidean dreams do come true and are corcecdy inters 
preted. 

E. IT. 1235 fF. Amphiaraos is a noble figure in E. Hyps. (132 ff., 152, 204 ff. and 
passim, Page), and is spoken ot with respect in Phoin. 1 1 1 1 f., Sufipl. 1 58. 1 his, of course, is 
traditional, but Euripides did not alvvays respect traditional heroes, such as Odysseus. 
(Chap. 3, note 147 and supra, note 68. 

UnUke Euripides, tlie old-fashioned Hesiodos {Th. a6 ff.) calmly accepts the occa- 
sional untruthfulness of the Muses (or gods) . The exutenoe of vicious gods does not shock-^ 
though it may anger — real primitives {21, pp. 667 f.) nychologically, this is rooted in the 
child's (pardy justified) notion that all adults are psychopaths, since they so behave 
towards children (2j>). In a still family-centered society, Autolykos can be a hero and 
AigistiMa "blamdess". A. W. H. Adldns ( /, csp. p. 8 1 , note 1 1 ) undciMOOd the sociological, 
but not the psychological, meaning of this "blamelcHacM**. ^ut one does not really know 
vdiat thti epithet meant for Homeros (KJJ>.).] 
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she bdieves that Orestes is dead. Piycbo-analydcaUy, this can only mean 
that she treats the human sacrifice, prepared in dreieun, as a fait aeeomfiU. 
This is reminiscent of a peculiarity of tragic diction, which at times speaks 
of an intended murder as though it had actually been executed. ^^o 

The circularity of time is brought about in E. IT. by means which, in 
some respects, resemble those which make limes circular in Hekabe's 
dream: while dreaming, Iphigeneia's behaviour "prophetically" antici- 
pates what she will {almost) do in reality; yet, on awakening, she treats her 
dream as rvlrooQgnitive. Misleading as a clue to the past, her dream also 
fails as prophecy. This is brilliant, persuasive and poetic psychology she 
sacrifices in dream, but not afterwards. She misinterprets die dreaun while 
awake: she cries over Orestes, who is actually alive. 

The articulation of time in the three dreams is as follows: 

E Rh.: Past: (habit lag?), feeding and driving the horses; Thrace 
(dangerous wolves). Present: the real (= dreamed) attack. Future; the 
wish to protect the horses and the quarrel with Hektor. 

E. Hec: Past: regression and the rctrocognitivc interpretation of the 
dream. Present: the dream is caused by Polydoros' dramatically earlier 
but onirically synchronous (cp. A. Eton.) appearance; the dream crisis and 
the real crisis are, moreover, similar. Future: bad news about Polydoros 
will reach Hekabe, bad things will happen to Polyxene. 

E. IT. : Past : regression and the retrocognitive (mis-)interpretatiQn of 
the dream. Present: the sacrificial priestess role in dream and the ostenta- 
tious denial (by means of regression) that she is amongst the Taurians; 
transposition, with changed meaning (sacrifice = mourning), of the 
dream activity into waking activity. Future: she will (almost) sacrifice 
Orestes; ostentatious denial of that possibility by the conviction that 
Orestes is abeady dead. 

In all three cases a circularity c£ time is brought about by varied and 
subtly nuanced means. 

Smtmary : Real dreams, especially when taken in context, show at least 
some articulation of time, even on the manifest level. In some pre- 
Euripidean Greek literary dreams, time tends to be either badly articu- 
lated, or else over-articulated in a manner which is not authentically 
dreamlike. Though these Euripidean dreams also articulate time some- 
what too well to be accepted as undistorted accounts of real dreams, this 
slight over-articulaUon is brought about by nuanced, varied and, above 
all, characteristically dreamlike means. Tlie supernatural meaning im- 
puted to them largely detemunes their dramatic function. Theirs is the 
role dreams were expected to play in Greek tragedy and Euripides 
managed, without diminishing their plausibility, to make his dreams 
achieve what was expected from them in terms of tragic convention. 

Latent Content: The Primal Scene. Three dream-narratives, which are 
structurally variations on a single theme, necessarily have the same latent 
content or meaning, to whose probable nature certain external charac- 

•"S. Aj. 1126 ff.; cp. E. IT. 60, 359 f. (?), E. Ion 1497 f., etc. Cp. chap, i, note 17. 

151 Piycho-analytical scrutiny shows that "rctrocognitivc, clairvoyant, telepathic and 
prophetic dreamt* Aue the past and the uncomidout wah. All cUaical psycho-analytical 
pmpen on this tulject up to ifisi (induding those of Fireud) are coOecled in 55. 
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teristics of these dreams furnish a chie. Since they are anxiety dreams, their 
content must be painful; the amount of symbolization indicates that it is 
not in harmony with the Ego's strivings fego-rh stonic). The regression 
shows that the roots of these dreams are inianiile. On a wholly different 
level, the recurrence of the same theme in three tragedies implies not only 
the conflict's persistence in Euripides^ unconscious, but also its partial 
sublimation, since he expressed it in the form of great poetry. This sub- 
limation was perhaps partly facilitated by the &ct ^t the theatre, like the 
most coDunon type of immal scene, is a primarily visual experience, which 
permits a sublimatory gratification of the infantile wish to *'see something**. 
Great drama deals with this ''something'' in such a manner that the 
anxiety it arouses leads to a katharsis and to subsequent sublimation. i52 

The basic latent theme is the ''primal scene": the child's anxiety- 
distoricd experience or fantasy of sexual relations between the parents. It 
underlies also certain themes of both Greek and non-Greek cosmogonic 
myths and is represented in an almost undisguised form in Hesiodos' 
Theogony (159 ff.) (j/). Turned (defensively) into grotesque comedy, 
several aspects of the primal scene experience are mentioned in words that 
leave nothing to the imagination in Aischylos' Diktymdkoi {Net Fishers) 
(810 ff., H. L.-J., etc). Last but not least, nearly every one of the primal 
scene's twenty constituent elements occurs, often in an undisguised form, 
in a variety of Greek myths and texts. The material will be presented in 
a numbered, itemized form; cross-references arc indicated by the cor- 
responding numbers in parentheses. Some other Greek sources, which also 
mention these elements, are given in footnotes: they constitute only a 
fraction of the relevant Greek material I was able to assemble. 

In all three dreams realistic current preoccupations furnish the Aris- 
totelic raw material (day residue) for the symbolic reconstruction of the 
primal scene in dream. In my opinion, this pouring of new wine into old 
bottles, so characteristic of dreaming (and of neurosis), appears to insure 
the continuity of the psychic life and the unbroken evolution of the tem- 
poral Ego {41), particularly in the course of alternations between sleep 
and the waking state. In a sense, the need for such a continuity in the 
experiencing of the "self" in time may explain in part the circularity of time 
in so many dreams, is) 

In analysing these three dreams, one must bear in mind that in £. Rh, 
the poet describes the primal scene 6rom the small boy's point of view, in 
£. IT. from that of the little girl, and in E. Hec. from the viewpoint of the 
mother (= father's wife). This latter psychological feat is the more im- 
pressive as even psycho-analysts seem Httle interested in the primal scene 
as fantasied (or acted out neurotically) by one or both parents. Yet in at least 
two Greek traditions, the child is literally invited by one of the parents to 
participate in the primal scene. In Hes. Th. 1 59 If., Gaia asks her cliil- 
dren to intervene during the act itself (5/), while in A. Dict» 810 ff. 

It may or may not be a omnddenoe dut the three primal icene dreamt occur in 
dramas which would tint have scandalized Aristophanes* *'Attchylo6,** (Ar. Ran, 1044 SI): 
no amorous women appear in them. 

»» I suspect that the fusing of the present with the past — the patterning of present con- 
flicts on infantile models — may be an important determinant of the process of fiilUng 
asleepw I hope to deal with this iwoUon in a psyclKMUialytical publication. 
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(H. L.-J.), the infimt Perseus* prospective "&ther*', Silenos, literally invites 

him to witness the primal scene: "(you) can make a third in bed with your 
mother and with me, your father, And daddy shall give the little one his 
fun" (Lloyd-Jones' translation). 1 54 While nothing quite so extreme occurs 
in Hekabe's dream, such data prove that there is also a parental (i.e., 
maternal) way of imagining the primal scene. It is this manner of viewing 
it which finds expression in Hekabe's relatively normal dream. 

Before listing and scrutinizing the twenty constituent elements of the 
real primal scene, as reflected in these dreams, I note that these ways of 
experiencing that scene are clinically quite commonplace. That the 
experience itself was fairly common in the fifth century b.g. Athens is best 
shown by A. Diet. ; had the primal scene experience been exceptional, the 
"joke" would have fallen flat. Moreover, as noted, Aischylos' satyr plays 
appear to have been admired by the ancients (//6, p. x). That would 
hardly have been the case had they dealt with material to which his 
audience could not respond. Judging by the lew surviving samples, the 
psychological "detonator" in sat\ r dramas was the presentation of some 
anxiety-arousing infantile fantasy as grotesque "fun". In short, as already 
noted, the satyr play deals with the anxiety-aiousing material of tragedy in 
a radkaUy difoent mood.i^s (Gp. chap, i, note 34.) 

As r^ards the primal scene elements in the three Euripidean dreams 
under consideration, it may be usefiil to make first three points : 

(1) In talking about the primal scene, one auUiauUicaUy talks <Uso of the 
Oedipus complex — and vice versa, of course. 

(2) Though any one — and perhaps more than one — of the twenty 
primal scene elements listed below can occur also in other types of ex- 
periences, fantasies and dreams, their f4>-occurrence, in the form of a 
paUtm or corifiguraHon (syndrome) can characterize onl}' a primal scene 
dream. Already pB.-Long. {dt subUm, 10. i ) understood that syndromes, and 
not isolated symptoms, matter.isc 

IM Since this aspect of the primal scene is, unaccountably, still neglected by psycho- 
analysts, a few clinical examples may help clarify matters. An intermittently impotent 
man "complained" that his children "intruded" into tiie bedroom at "inopportune" 
momenls. Unoomdously, he dtsind these **intruiions". Inde^, deipite repeated piydio- 
analytical interpretations and, finally, despite direct advice, it took him three months to 
get around to having a key made for the bedroom door and then he regularly "forgot** 
to me it. A neurotic woman enjoyed marital relations only if she concurrent^ fantasied that 
•he wis pr^nant with a boy, that her husband's phallos intruded into the foetus' mouth 
and that the unborn ingested the semen. The second and third of these fantasies are 
duplicated, in every detail, by Mohave belieis about pr^nancy {sa, 34), Thus, parental 
cathiUtioniim oon^lemeats inflmtUe curiosity. Moreover, in a wnse, parental exhibition- 
ism is both a "handing on" of the tratmia to the child and a vicarious gratification of the 
parent's incompletely outgrovm curiosity. (I.e., "I am showing my ownfMtfentS how they 
should liave treated mel") This' is a conuuun neurotic manoeuvre. 

US The primal scene: E. Ba, v. A. iXcl. 810 W. The cannibaKiation of smneone fv/!s- 
tively small {= tcknophagy) : A. Ag. 1218 ff. vs. E. Cycl. Blinding: S. OT vs. E. Cycl. 
Whether the (folk tale) motif of the aggressive, clever baby and his outwitted (stronger) 
fee oc curf ed not only in satyr plays (S. Ichn.), but also in tragedy, is unoertBin. That inotif 
may elmeripMy lurk also bdiind the tragic theme of exposed but saved children, who re- 
turn later on and harm their persecutors (S. 07", etc.). 

iM On the importance of appraising Sappho's seizure {Sapph.Jr. 31 LP) in terms of tlie 
configuratiofi (syndnxne) as a whole, and on her independence of Homeric models in the 
desc^ption of her caqpecknc^ q>. 50. 
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(3) It is safe to ascribe to Euripides an interest in the primal scene. 
The ("off-stage") 157 climax of his greatest tragedy is the rending of 
Pentheus, who seeks to spy upon the (hypotlietical) sexual misconduct 
(E. Ba. 223 ff.) of the Mainades — including specifically his mother and aunts 
(E. Ba. 229 f.).i58 Since he made this the climax of his Bakc/iai, it is not 
surprising that he should have devised primal scene dreams for some of his 
earlier dramatic personages. 

Thb being said, the following primal scene (experioice» iantasy, dream) 
elements occur in the three Euripidean dramas containing dreams : 

(1) Jt^antile spying and, at times, parental counter-spying. '59 e. Rh.: 
the spy and counter-spy motif E. IT. : Iphigeneia watches the collapse of 
the house; Orestes and Pyladcs spy out the temple which they intend to 
burgle [cp. (6)]. E. Ilec: Polydoros' visible spectre probably appears to 
(is seen in dream by) Hekabe.^^ 

(2) Horror and fascinaUonM^ Rh,j //., Hec, 

(3) ScoloniizaUon. Anxiety blurs some of the details. At times a haze 
covers part of the visual field (82)* At other times the visual field is so 
restricted as to approximate so-called "tubular** vision. However, in the 
Euripidean dreams, the non-perception of certain details is, strictly speak- 
ing, not due to a scotomization, but to the dreamer's (small child's, 
mother's) angle of vision (cp. the section on " Perspective"). '^2 E. Rh. : the 
dreamer's vision is almost "tubular": he mentions neither the wolves' 
heads, nor the horses' legs. E. Hec: the wolf's head is apparently not seen; 
in a maternal (wifely) perspective, the wolf's "tail" (penis) could not be 
seen.!^ E. IT, : possibly the unexplained descent of the hair. As already 
noted, the perspective is peculiar though appropriate in all three dreams. 

(4) Non-recognition (total or partial) of the parent(s) : this implies a 
repudiation of the intolerable evidence of one's senses.*^* Usually, it is the 
mother who is "not recognized", though there are exceptions to this 

>" On the connections between **off<«tage*' and "the irrational** (= unconiciouB), 

qp. Arist. Poet. i46oa26 f. and §4. 

Two other points may also be made. (1) The two other named male personages of 
that tragedy have, at some point, also indulged in "sexual spying": Kadmos enquirad 
iiit(i tlic amours of Zeus with his sister Europe (Apollod. 3.1.1I; Teiresias saw Acinic 
in tiic nude (Gallim. Lavacr. 75 fT.), revealed Zeus' amours with Alkmene (Apollod. 
a.4.8), saw snakes copulate (Apollod. 3-6.7), and disclosed that women enjoy coitus more 
than do men (Hes. fr. 275 M.W.). (2) Gcwsipy biographers asserted that Euripides 
himself caught his wife in flagrante with his shive Kephisophon (Anon. Genos, etc., p. 6 
Schw.; Satyr. V. Eurip.Jr. 39, pp. xii 1.). Not the truth of tiiis incident, but its ascription to 
Ear^Uttt matters. (On information that can be dra%vn bom inauthentic aneodfi«es» q». 

"'•I.e., "Is the child safely asleep?'" — but also: "Is the child masturbating?" 

***Cp. Hom. Od. 9.329 ff. (Ares and Aphrodite); Thphr. Char. 13.8, ao.7 (mother's 
childbed); X. Smp. 9.2 (erotic dance); A. Diet. 810 f. On the ambiguousneas of the many- 
eyed, sex-spy Argos' role, ( p. chap. 2. 

Caricatured defensively in reverse in A. Diet. 810 IT., as "fun". 

i« Athene Uuxb Teiresias. Seroele is (perhaps) blinded by Zeus seen as lightning. 
For Oidipous' explanation of htt S^bUnding, cp. S. 07". 1369 ff. For Stesichoros, cp. 
below. Po>isibIv Epizelos: he saw a foe whose immense beard covered his shield (Hdt. 
6. 117); (goal skui aigis?}. Otlier suggestive cases arc to be found in Escher (70), though 
the tmpsychoiogical Escher did not imdentand them (5^1). 

>6J Both Grrek and Latin r(|iialc "tail" and "penis" (5^). 

Cp. my commentJi (chap. 3) on A. Ag. 412-413: dirlcrouc, also {43). 
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rule. But, in Euripidean dreams it is the aggressor (father) who is most 
heavily disguised. This may well be a Greek peculiarity ;i66 the most 
striking exception is the tale of Stesichoros' blindness.!*? The relatively 
transparent representation of the "victim** (mother) and the opaque dis- 
guise of the "aggressor** (father) in Euripidean dreams, though less easy to 
explain, are peiimps not beyond conjecture.i^ At any rate, in all three 
dreams the least recognizable personage is the aggressor. E. Rh.: the non- 
recognition of the wolves makes accusations against Hcktor possible. E. 
Hec: the real (double) identity of the well is revealed only by analysis; by 
contrast, though the sex of the fawn is uncertain, the fact that this animal 
represents one or two of Hekabe's children is obvious— at least on tlie 
affective level— already in the dream. E. IT.t the identity of the falling 
roof is never recognized; the column's identity is not only ambiguous, but 
the dream concerning it is twice misinterpreted.!** 

(5) Father = ogreV^ E. Jih,: the wolves ride (« coitize) the horses 
[k^t^c = sexually active woman, cp. LSJ s.v. iii, i and 2; perhaps at 
times — but not //tr^— coitus inversus (chap, i, note 32)]. E. Hec: the 
wolf must be arched (in a sexual posture) over Hekabe's knees, since he 
claws the fawn on (or: off) her lap; later on, Hekabc herself turns into 
a bitch — and the Greeks knew that bitches mate with wolves. E. IT.: 
The roof threatens to crush (= coitus = compressio) Iphigencia [cp. 
(16)] ; the collapsing column may also be dangerous [cp. (18)]. I note that 
the horses are not really harmed— only stolen. The fown is harmed. 
Iphigeneia remains unscathed . . . though, at Aulis, she was "sacrificed". 

(6) The PaJUnuU phaUas, seen as a dangerotis organ,!?! fascinates but 

An adolescent Plains Indian did not "recognize" his widowed mother's lover and 
only "inferred" that Uiis person was "another" {sic) man from the fact that he tried to 
hide (48, p. 290 f.). 

iMThe invisible or disguised lover motif: Zeus and Semele; Zeus and Alkmene; 

Eros and Psyche; also other tales of divine or heroic paternity. A young woman dreamed 
that a purple-clad jester capered and grimaced at her. On awakening she recognized, 
iwith a start, the jester as her father and concluded that the shadowy %voman, also i»csen1 
in her dream, was her mother. I.e.: father disguised, mother shadowy. 

Tlie initial recognition that "the most beautiful of women" (= mother) misbe- 
haves (Stesich. /rr. 10-14P) causes blindness, which is cured as soon as the poet rejects the 
evidence of his "eyes'* aiid writes t%vo retractions (Palinodes): Stesich. Jh. i5~i6P. 

(Chap. 3, note (jf^A (jga). 

Euripides' iocs would not have consistently jeered at liis niotlier ("the vegetable 
seller**) had their attacks not hurt him. This suggests that he was gt eatl> attached to her — 
more so than to his father, who was seldom directly attacked: the stoiA that he was a 
peddler was probably an extrapolation from the gibe that the niolhcrr sold vegetables; 
data in Schmid {134, i.3, p. 313, csp. note 4). [But the joke's basis may be its incongruous- 
ness: the son ofa vegetable seller is writing about kings (K.J.D.).] Possibly the ''brutality'* 
of ihr aggression against the "helpless" mother made recognition tolerable. These arc 
admittedly conjectures, though they are not lacking in plausibility, especially in view of 
Euripides* sympathy for women, and also for the oppressed. 

The dream collapse of fAir palace anticipates that of Pentheus' palace in E.Ba. 386 ff. 
I'OA. Diet. 781: "neither beast nor father" (H.Ll.-J). Myths dC male deities cohab- 
itating with mortal women in animal shape (snake, bull, swan, serpent, dog. etc.) are 
common. 

Cp. (perhaps) the Axiokersos myth. Also (perhaps) the spear worship of Kainis- 
Kaineus (srh. A.R. 1.57) and of the well-named Parthenopaios {A. Sept. 5119 fl".). For 
Kainis, cp. J4. On phallos awe, cp. 83^ cp. chap. 6, note 10b. 
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also frightens the child J"'- E. Rh. : wolf "tails" whip the horses. E. Hec. : the 
tail (and, of course, also the penis) would, plausibly, be invisible in a 
maternal primal-sccnc dream. E. IT. : the (apparently collapsing or 
shrinking) column could be dangerous to the dreamer.i73 

(7) Father dues dreadjul things to mot/ier; he is killing her.>74 E. Rh.: the 
wolves seem to harm the horses. £. IT.: the falling roof might Brst crush 
Iphigeneia and then smash the flooring earth). £. Hec.: by attacking 
the fawn <m her lap, the wolf imf^citly harms Hekabe as well. 

(8) Mother heaves about, seemingly trying to fight off the attack. This, 
together with the father's rhythmic movements, is the principal deter- 
minant of the nexus between rocking sensations and the recall of the 
primal scene. 'J^ E. Rh.: The horses buck and heave. £. IT.: the earth 
quakes. E. Hec: No data.i'^^ 

(9; Alot/ier cries out, partly ' in pain" and partly ''asking to be rescued". 
At times, this misinterpreted erotic sound is fused— or confused — ^with the 
father's erotic moans. E. Rh. : the horses' snorting is interpreted as a call 
for help. E. Hec. : there is no sound, and no call for help is needed, since the 
fawn is attacked before Hekabe's eyes. Moreover, parental erotic vocali^a- 
tions usually play no role in maternal primal scene fantasies. i'^* E. IT: the 
moumful(?) inarticulate (male?) voice of the hair which tofw the (phallic) 
column. The dream of the oedipally fixated Iphigeneia appropriately 
emphasizes the male\s erotic moans. 

Needless to say, items (8) and (9) are gross distortions of reality. They 
retlect the child's anxious, defensive misinterpretation of what the 

1" "Truly this little one loves the penis:" A. Did. 786. (Professor Dover thinks that 
"penis-lover" may be a common Ribc. dii< ( ted at over-enthusiastic boy-lovers and that 
Silenos is here applying it jestingly to the baby, who takes hold of Silcnos' outsize phallos.) 
For phallM-born ^hrodite at **she who loves the penis" (or, as Prafeasor Burkcrt suggests: 
"der der PhalloB dgen ist."), cp. 51. For the penis — (and not buttocks) — centredncss of 
the "proper" Grade boy-lover, cp. 45. 

in That: **cohjimi toftped with hair" (q>. one topped with ivy. E. Antiope fr. 203 N^) = 
**trce** is well-nigh inescapable. Tree = phallus, cp. ps.-Hp. imomn. 90. That the c olumn is 
the paternal phallus is suggested by tlir disproportion between its size and that of Iphi- 
genda. Clinical data show iliat thi^ disproportion is a source of anxiety for tlic oedipally 
fixated little girl, cp. chap. 9, note 41. 

Ouranos' cohabitation with Gaia is rqpeatedly called "evil" in Hcs. Th. 159 fF. 
Zeus' lightning kills Semde. Minos' poisonous semen kills his bi?di»*a*fff (Apoilod. 3.15.1; 
Ant. Lib. 41.5). 

Rape is exceptionally common in Greek myths {45). Ouranos **rapes'* the rductant 

Caia (Hes. Th. 164 ff.) Poseidon the M illion mates, as Hippios, with the tmvnlling mare 
Demeter (Paus. 8.25.5. L). (Compare Kronos' mating with Philyra.) He also rapes 
Kainis, but rewards her with a penis {34). .\pollon rapes Kreusa (E. Ion) and tries to rape 
Kassandra {.\. Ag. 1206 ff.). Cp. chap. 3. 

>76 But cp. E. Tr. 1 16 fr. : Hekabe speaks at length of rex king her body in grief. Coinci- 
dence? The self-rocking of certain psychotics is known to be sexual (autoerotic). Rocking, 
like an intense orgasm, produces vertigo: Phaidra on the swii^ see chap. 3, n. 104. 

«" Explicitly: Gaia in Hcs. Th. 159 AT. (5/). 

Exceptions exist, as in the case of the previouslv mentioned woman: "When I moan, 
my children must think that my husband is killuig uic!" In this case, the identification of 
the mother with the child, who a^fAf be both puzxled and upset by bedroom sounds, was 
perfectly obvious. Throughout her life, this woman had anxiously tried to identify partfy 
obliterated, murmurous (= bedroom) sounds (^o), qp. note 127. 
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mother's toniiig and moaning — ^that is, her active and pleasurable par- 
ticipation in the act*'* — "means". 

(10) The child clings to— or flees into — sleep. E. Rh. : The Charioteer 
wakes up too late. E. IT, : Iphigeneia is doubly asleep (eiSEiv). £. Uec. : ap- 
parently no data.'^'o 

(11) Denial of the reality of the sense-experience : "I am only dreaming it*' 
or: "I am only seeing things in the dark". This defence is closely related to 
the defensive scotoma (3) and non-recognition (4) manceuvres.^*^ £. 
Bh,i at first, the C!harioteer mistakes reality for a dream. E. Heer. the 
"real** apparition of Polydoros' spectre is not experienced as a vision, but 
as a dream. E. IT,i Iphigeneia first dreams that she is asleep and then 
(still asleq>) that she wakes up; the transition fiom the former to the latter 
is quite vague and does not entail a real awakening. There is only a 
transition from being **doubly asleep" to being simply asleep. 

(12) Immobilization of the child by fright and anxiety. 1^2 £. J{h.: the 
Charioteer is immobilized by sleep. E. Hec. : Neither Hekabe nor the 
fawn seem to move. E. IT. : No relevant data, except, possibly, the double 
sleep. 

(13) Flight-reaeHonA*^ £. Rh.i only after waking up. £. Hec,: No data, 
nor could one expect them in a maternal dream. £. JT*: flight firom the 
shaking palace. 

(14) leUnii/icationy usually with the "attacked" mother, especially before 
the mother-child so-called "dual-unity" is entirely outgrown. In boys, such 
an identification often leads to passive homosexual tendencies. E. Rh. : 
perhaps the fact that an attack on the horses is also an indirect attack on 
the Charioteer, who is subsequently gravely wounded, while the horses 
escape unscathed. £. Hec: the same considerations with respect to the 
finvn, but seen firom the mother's viewpoint. £. IT, : the evidence being 
both complex and allusive, any interpretation can only be tentative. In so 
&T as Iphigeneia is about to sacrifice "Orestes", she identifies herself with 
her own aggressor: with her father Agamemnon, who had tried to sacri- 
fice her at Aulis.^^ But, in so far as she is a woman who might sacrifice a 
man — and, moreover, one who stands for Agamemnon and is his natural 
avenger — she identifies herself with Klytaimestra.i^s Subtending both 

Cp. the accusation {Ar. Han. 1044) that Euripides' women were too sensual. 
*** Unless one so interprets the twofold layering of Hekabe 's experience (apparition a: 
dram), whidi parallek Iph^oda't twcfeld ileqMng. 

This echoes, in a way, E. Phrix.,fr. 838 N*: "is life not really death and death hTe?" 
Visual illusions are common in £. .fia., passim. Cp. A. Ag. 413 f.: diricrowc (disbelieving), 
chap. 3. 

**> Cohabitation with a goddeM (a mother figure) tmialljr weakens, unmans or even 

paralyses the mortal man. Cp. Tithonos, Anchises, perhaps Endymion; cp. Hermes' 
warning to Odysseus, who ii about to become Kirke's lover (Horn. Od. 10.293 ff.). Ixion is 
pmkhed both by immobfluMition and by being whifled araimd (primal loene "oKillap 
ting" sensations). Paralysis = impotence, caused by oedipal fixations and fantasies. 

The flight (= exile) motif is common in Greek myth. De Romilly {tj) notes the 
tendency of Greek dramatic penonagfs to exdaim that Aey wished they were dsewhere. 

Identification with the aggressor is clinically commonplace {74). 

Let it not be objected that, at this point, Iphigeneia does not know, as yet, that 
Agamemnon had been murdered; what matters is that Euripides knew it — and the poet's 

*^uaied" tlMt bar modwr would try to avenge her '^daying** at Aulii. 
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these tentative interpretations is the s\niibolic equation: coitus s killing 
("sado-masochistic infantile theory ot coitus"), cp. (7). 

(15) The ''millstones" . Motivated partly by identification with the 
parents and partly by the desire to separate them, the child inserts itself m 
fantasy between the two and then feels caught and crushed between two 
mlUsttma. This fimtasy may be accompanied by roddng sensations (8) and 
by erotized anxiety.i*^ This fimtasy may, perhaps, account in part for the 
Greek mytfaok)gicid motif of being hammered on a bed or on an anviL^c 
E. Rh. : no "millstones". E. Hec. : the fawn is caught between Hekabe's lap 
and the (arched) wolf's claws. £. IT.: Iphigeneia risks being crushed 
between the heaving Earth'^s and the collapsing roof, but escapes, and 
retreats to a spectator position, to one side of the "parents". (Cp. the 
Charioteer.) In Euripides' works, the evolution of this important image is 
circular: E. Rh. : the spectator is to one side; E. Hec. : the crushed (clawed) 
fawn is not the dreamer herself; E. IT. : the dreamer escapes being crushed 
by retreating to a peripheral position, but remains close enough to "touch" 
the "hair".i» 

Since I expect to be challenged on this point by non-clinicians, I can do 
no better than dte Professor Dover's comments: "Last night at the Film 

Society I saw a Polish short film which was presented as a comedy and was 
so taken by most of the audience,*'^ but it actually portrayed twenty 
minutes in the lile ol a psychotic, hospitalized but inadequately diagnosed 
and tormented by hallucinations. At one moment his parents are in the 
room,. dressed as they were when he was a baby [my italics]; he takes 
reluge tmdtr the M [Prafeaaor Dover's italics] ; they dance round the toma 
and end up dancing on the bed, while its underside bounces up and down 

On erotizcd anxiety, cp. 10^ and /05. On the fantasv of being run over (crushed), 
cp. gi. This fantasy can degenerate into a suicidal pcrvcn>ion: a liospiulizcd borderline 
ptydiotic sometimes crawled under parked automobiles: be bad dev^iped a technique of 

being run over by started cars without sustaining real injuries. 

Prokroustcs: 13, 2, pp. 636 ff. Idaian Daktyb: (anvil — 'AKtiwvj {jj, 2, 312 f.). If 
Dionysos the man-smasher (dv9p«yiroppericTiic) was an axe-god {13, 2, 522, 662), his 
epithet may also be relevant. In defence of Atr father, .\thene crushes Enkelados under 
the island of Sicily; she fells Herakles with a stone, in defence of his father (E. HF 1004 f.). 
An observation of one of my students deserves mention at least in a footnote: Iphigeneia 
has» so fiir, escaped marriage (defloratian h piercing by the penis) . Orestes, destined to be 
sacrificed (pierced with a knife), also escapes. Iphigeneia {in the primal scene) witnesKi 
Klytaimestra's piercing by Agamemnon's penis, but escapes (m dnam) from the collapsing 
palace. 

>■* I lecaU that, by becoming mobile, the (maternal) Earth ceases to be merely a siqp- 
porting surface and brcomcs an "actor": the lowest of tiiedreamol||ecti, thelowcitof the 
4KfWV strata into which the dream-space is divided. 

" There are perhaps traces of this fantasy-imagery also in E. /on 16 fi*.: Ion is {fide 
LSJ) exposed in a wheeled cradle. But nrofesior Dover thinks — and I concur — that he was 
exposed in a rockina cradle, in the very ca\ e where Apollon had raped Ion's mother, 
Kreusa. Apart from the inherent appropriateness of the place of exposure, one might 
perhaps interpret tfie eatpo sur e in a ndUqg badcet as a "displacement in time*' of the **ledial*' 
primal scene. I recall once more that sensations of oscillation often precede the emergency 
in psycho-analysis, of primal scene memories (or fantasies) (supra). For other Euripidean 
displacements in time, see the section on circular time. Whether sensations of oscillation 
reactivate (bypotiietical) prenatal sensations is uncertain^ 

***Cp. my comments on the traumatic latent content of satyr plays, and the katfaaisii 
tfaejr aflmded. (Cp. General IntroductiMi, note 34; chap. 1, note 34.) 
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on his head as he flattens himself on the floorl" Obviously, as Tread 

insisted, the unconscious is timeless. 

(16) Variant of the millstone^' fantasy : Instead of being cavight between 
the parents, the child is attacked in utero.^^^ E. Rh. no data. E. Hec. : knees = 
lap = womb; this is common enough a euphemism. E. IT.: house = 
womb, the womb being often held to be the foetus' house, especially in 
dream.i** 

(17) Rescue fantasies are elicited by the primal scene and especially by 
the mother's misinterpreted moans (calls for help). (Hes. Th* 164 ff.)''' If 
such rescue fantaiiics talte root, the wish to save women **&om a life cf 
shame" may become a neurotic symptom.i'* The rescuing of the mother 
by her son ("mother's hero") is a frequent theme in Greek mythA*^ £. Rh, 
The Charioteer wishes to rescue the snorting horses already in dream. E. 
Hec. : this being a maternal dream, it is Hckabe (cp. Rhea and Zeus) who 
presumably wishes to rescue the fawn-child. No call for help is needed, 
since the fawn is on Hekabe's lap and before her eyes. E. IT. : the mourn- 
ful ( ?) voice. In the end, Iphigeneia does rescue Orestes ( = Agamemnon 
B his house) and is simultaneously rescued by him. 

(18) Rgsem » Mwilfr-dlladb. The parents are sqiarated; the fitther is 
killed or mutilated.!*^ E. Ifh, The intended counter-attack on the wolves is 
displaced to Hektor. £. Hec,i Her dream "causes" Hekabe to counter^ 

Kronos is definitely "imidc" Gaia (Hcs. Th. 1 74, 1 78), whose pregnancy is apparent- 
ly artificially prolonged. Cp. the postponement of Herakles' birth until after that of 
Eurystheus (tf/), abo Kleo's five>year>Iong pr^;nancy and Ithmonike's three-year pmg- 
nancy, IG. IV^, i. no. 121 {6y, i, pp. 221 ff.). Cp. a widespread folktale motif: the (aggres- 
sive) "clever baby" dodges, while inside the "mortar", the giant's "pestle" {^22). Cp. also 
the wMeqiread taboo on oohafaitatum with pregnant women. Where difa taboo is bicfc- 
ing, atypical modes of cohabitation may be thought to harm the foetus (^9, pp. 248 fT). 

•'^ Cp. my discussion of the meaning of "space" in dream, supra, citing {isg, 130). 
For: womb = house of the foetus, and: cradle = house of the baby, cp. {23). In order 
to be lodally tebom, a man wrongly believed to have died had to lower himself mto Urn 
house from above (note 34). 

Experimental data show that the expression of certain extreme emotional states is 
easily misinterpreted as an expression of the polarly opposite state (cp. 3 and much subse- 
quent work). 

Cp. Freud (77), on the wish to "save" prostitutes by marn,ing thrm. This is a com- 
mon plot clement in New Comedy, whose forerunner was notoriously Euripides (//d). 
Gomcidenoe? 

i»sGaia aab Knmos to rescue her (Hes. Th. 164 ff.). Other resaia: E. JUOkpey E 

Hyps., etc. Perseus must rrsnir Danac from Polydcktcs; A. Did. is, I suspect, a parody of 
this theme, Polydektes being perhaps anticipatorily caricatured as Silenos. This motivation 
k inverted in the Plieinix ntjrtht the eon must avenge the lenial finiMration of his mother, 
Horn. //. 9.44 ff. ; perhaps: E. Phoenix; thh ii a ooimtcr-oedipal iantasy (50). Lydian 
"mother's hero" examples in Herter 

"*KrQoai Onride Gaia) attadts Ottfanoe with a, twice specified, curved, jagged 
(■i toothed) weapon. This is a variant of the Mgina dmtota motif: the weapon must 
represent Kronos' teeth, especially sint r hr later on devours his own children (5/). Cp. 
dogs "defiling" (eating) an old man's genitals: Horn. //. 22.75; echoed in Tyrt. /rr. 
6-7 D. (11, Edm.) w. as ft. (v. 25, paa Edmunds (68) should net be emended). Ckey 
squirrels castrate red squirrels (/09); strong male onagers castrate weaker males (138). 
Child grasping his own penis for balance: (113, pi. 29.1). Given Dodds' (65, p. 43) 
interpretation of Ailios Aristeides' finger sacrifice dream, Orestes' biting off of his own 
finger (Baus. 8.34.8) must also be so interpreted. Actual and/or fantasiied castimlion by 
biting WW copiotiiljr documented dsewdiere (51). 
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attack Polymestor. E./T. After escaping crufhing, Iphigeneiapr^MRs tlie 
OQimim ( B Agamemnon's phallus) for sacrifice. In so fiir at (aidditioiiaUy) 
column =» Agamenmon*s son, Iphigeneia — like other Greek women — 

hurts a man by killing his child. i'"' In E. IT., attack, counter-attack and 
rescue form a heavily overdetcrmined whole: Agamemnon "'sacrifices" 
Iphigeneia at Aulis to Artemis, who rescues her and substitutes a hind.^'* 
In E. IT. Orestes attacks the herd; he plans to "attack" (rob, kidnap) 
Artemis (— Iphigeneia). Iphigeneia (a hypostasis or double of Artemis) 
oounteNittacks: Orestes is to be sacrificed. Yet, ultimately, Orestes kid- 
naps rescues) both Artemis and Iphigeneia. Thus, the attack and 
counter-attack Ind to a reciprocal rescue. Agunemnon attacked Klytai- 
mestra via Iphigeneia; iot Iphigeneia*s sake Klytaimestra counter- 
attacked and killed Agamemnon: in dream the column, r ep resenting 
Agamemnon's maleness, collapses.'^ 

(19) Reactive sexual arousal : this leads to occasional autoerotic activilies.200 
E. Rh. E. Hec. : Apparently no data. E. IT. : Probably hinted at, albeit in a 
heavily disguised form: Iphigeneia washes "hair".^^ (But I recall that the 
Athenian woman's pubis was shaved (Ar. TTusm. 590 etc.)) 

(20) &rMii mmorjf. The primal scene experience is almost always 
deeply r epress e d and then leads to the formation of a substitute — spurious 
and distorted — pseudo-memory ("screen-memory"), whose equivalent is 
so-called "second sight".^^ £, /^A.: The Charioteer's unjust accusation of 
Hektor. £. Hec.: The Prologue's apparition (a man-shaped spectre) is 

^ 8. Ttmui E. MnI. Thii is the third time Oreata it in jeop«rdy: tfie&Bt t«vo timet he 

manifestly incurred mortal danger because he was Agamemnon*! infimt iOn: E. Td^k, 
(irom Tclephos) ; A. Ckoe., S. El., £. El. (from Aigisthot). 

Hence: daughter = hind (E. IT, I A) ; child = fawn (E. Hte.). 
This is the commonplace "detumesccnce = castration = deadi" tymbolic ccjuation, 
cp. the Somali proverb: "the vagina is the place where the penis goes to die". {ts8) For: 
"tiimficcnt phallui s symbol of life", cp. Nilsson, (7/7, 12 pp. 118 f.) This equation is 
banc and wideqwcad: ioaie Micronetians try to prolong a dying man'i life fay aMempting 
to produce a tumescence of his organ, (/oo)* 

"° Hermes envies Arcs in Aphrodite's arms, Horn. Od. 8.339. (Since humour seems 
resistant to cultural change, I mention that, only ten lines earlier (339), one reads: 
**the «Inv (Hcphaiitot) ovntook the fittt (Am).** Thb it prediely die point of a modom 
anecdote about an autoerotic reaction to the primal scene.) X. Smp. 9.7 : after seeing an 
erotic dance, the aroused married men rush home to their wives and the bachelors vow 
to get married at once. Explicit references to the child's arousal by the primal scene: 
A. DkL 810 ff. Undcntandably, autoerotinn is not mentioned in myth (except in the 
Dionysos-Prosymnos story, chap. 2, note 75, reported only by late authors, though the 
ritual suggests that it is ancient). There exist, however, several myths of spontaneous or 
prematnfie divine rmiwions, dted dsewhere (5/). The Egyptian god Atum even maitiu> 
bated, (qiw ij/, i.v. SdioMr, coL 567). Such evidence dwuU neitber be itnined nor 
ignored. 

Cp. Tyro pouring water crotically in her lap (Luc. DMar. 13.1) and Danae 
impccgnated by a rain of gold iaOing in her lap. S. ite. 944?. Whenever Buripidet men- 
tions sleep or dreaming, within less than 30 Unes there b aho dAofyv an alhiiiffn to water 
or to sMne other fluid, supra, note 131. 

Athene deprive* the peeper Teiresias of his sight but granti him second sight: GaUim. 
LuacT. Moreover, though blind, lie can, when helped by a leeing awittant, in terpret the 
flight of birds ( S. Ant. 998 ff., 1012 ff.) — though hr dm*5; not alwa^'s seem to have a seeing 
asiistant. The (obviously imagined) flight of birds is an excellent screen memory for the 
primal toene, since the dream tymbolization of tumescence by fliglit wai known long 
bdbfe Ireud (75, chap, i) and hai now been atperimentally iamfinnn d (//, 
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seen ajqiMiendy only in dream, and then only in the guiw 
IT,: The dream is mistnteipreted once in dream and (differently) again 
on awakening' The relationship between the retroactwe defensive con- 
triving of a screen memory and the immediate defence of scotomization (3) 
and/or of non-recognition (4) is highlighted by Hekabe's and Iphigeneia's 
attempts to "ward off" their respective dreams. The former utters a 
prayer and the latter hopefully tells her dream to the daylight — an old 
Greek a[>otropaic manoeuvre,204 which evens the path for the formation of 
screen memoffieSt whose coming into being is, of course, already fadli* 
tated by the mudt^jMSslorttd perception of the primal scene.^ 

The presentation of the component elements of the real or iantasied 
primal scene in an itemized form, susceptible of statistical analysis, is 
only a preliminary step towards an understanding of the broader human 
implications of this total experience, which plays an important role in the 
formation of mankind's species-characieristic (/02, 57, chap. 7) Oedipus 
complex. Not only children, but also some emotionally immature mothers 
feel that marital relations disrupt their almost symbiotic communion.^ 
Traumatic for the child, it is also derivatively traumatic for the parents, 
though the extent to which the child is traumatized depends on whether 
the witnessed embrace was loving and proud or shamefaced and cold 
{a6). It may well be of great significance for the underrtanding of Gredc 
character structure, that, in the Kronos myth, they ocmtrived a triumphant 
(though savage) solution for one of the most traumatic conflicts of child- 
hood. May this not explain, at least in part, their intellectual and emo- 
tional freedom and spontaneous creativeness ? This query leads directly to 
the problem of the sublimation of this experience, via screen memories and 
their oniric equivalents ; they provide the raw fantasy material from which 
the manifestations of this sublimation (e.g., of tragedy) are constructed. 

The three Euripidean dreams were probably patterned upon one or 
more of Euripides* own dreams (b screen memory equivalents). Of 
course, we lack information about his own initial experience, his waking 
screen memories and his actual dreams, which underlie the sublimation of 
his experience into three poetically compelling and psychologically 
plausible dreams. We can, however, get an indirect glimpse of this 
process, by scrutinizing the many variants of the myth of lasion's and 

^ Tliii k an extremdy ttrildiig detail. Ute oonsdousiy rut perceived demenli of a 

tachistoscopically presented picture impinge none the less on the sensorium and become 
part of the "day residue" of the following night's dream, though lomettmci in a symbolic 
fecm only (/«/}. (Tbese epoch-making findings have been rqieatedly and completely 
confirmed by nibiequent experimental %rark.) On the perception, in drnun, of subliminal 
sense impressions, cp. ps.-Hp. insomn., passim and Arist. de div. somn. passim. The belief, 
that one is parapnychologically more "sensitive" in dream than in the waking state, is 
ancient and re<)uircs no dociunentation* 

Psychologically, Iphigcneia pits reality and daylight against fantasy and dream. So 
does Kadmos, while trying to briiag Agaue back to her wema, E. Ba. 1264 C {ga), Cp. 
chap. I, note 3; 2, note 104. 

On the protean mamficstations of screen memories, even in the state of transference, 
cp. (41). 

Cp. the widespread taboo on cohabitation with lactating women ; also clinical data. 
A young mother tdt *^Mmed in half": **tfie upper part of my body bdongs to my baby, 
the lower to my huriband" (57, diap. 7). 
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Demeter's sacred marri^e; variants which range in quality all the way 
from magnificent epic sublimations to the cloying novelette, depending on 
the way a particular author handles certain elements of that myth. 

The exact date of the authors cited is immaterial, since no unilinear 
evolution of the myth is postulatcd.207 The evolution of this myth deserves 
dose scrutiny, since it reflects paradigmatically both the succen and the 
failure of the sublimatory process. 

7%# Bask Myth: Demeter cohabits in peraon, lovingly and voluntarily, 
with the mortal lasion, in a tfarice ploughed fallow land (Horn. Od. 
5.125 ff.; Hes. Th, 969 ff.). 

( 1 ) The Evanescence of Demeter : She is involved in her own person in Horn. 
Od., Hes. Th. ; probably also in Strabon208 and almost certainly in Apollod. 
3. 1 2. 1. Only her cult statue (SyoXiJia) is mentioned by Skymnos (685, 
GGM. 1.223) by Hellanikos (/r. I2^y FHG. 1.63 = sch. A.R. 1.916). 
In Konon (norr. 21) we are left only with her phantom (9dc|ia.) She is 
present in person — ^though only afUr the act — in Ovidius {Mtt. 9.422 ff.), 
of which more bdow. 

(2) Love vs. Rape: Only in Horn. Od., Hes. Th. and in Ovidius ^infira) 
docs she voluntarily unite with lasion in love. In the other sowecCM just 
mentioned, and also in D.H. {ant. ram. 1.61), she herself, or her statue, or 
her phantom is sacrilegiously assaulted. 209 

(3) Completed vs. Non-Completed Union : Several of the sources cited say — 
or seem to suggest — that the attempted rape was unsuccessful. An 
imitative, cuhemeristic and rationalizing author (D.S. 5.49.3) even denies 
that a union was attempted; he interprets the myth as meaning that 
lasion acquired great merit by discovering agriculture.211 

(4) Innocence vs. Sin of lasion. Hes. Th. praises the union. In Hom. Od., 
Kalypso obviously does not consider lasion a sinner, since she insists that 
he was struck down by a pettily selfish Zeus. By contrast, nearly all later 
authors call him a sinner. Yet, though he is usually struck down before, 
during or after the union, no one — not even a late author — claims that he 
was also further punished in Hades. This suggests that he was originally not 
felt to have been guilty of sacrilege. But Diodoros the Sicilian makes 
him "sinless**, simply by denying that a union was so much as attempted; 
he can therefore grant lasion a well-deserved place in the halls of the gods. 
In Ovidius, too, he is a commensal of the gods : despite his greying locks, 
a Biedermeier Demeter loves him still. (Or. Met. 9.422 ff.). 

The evolution of this myth is paradigmatic of the evolution of the 
primal scene experience in general, both towards sublimation and towards 

And neither may one p>ostulate a unilinear progression from the primal scene to its 
sublimation in the case of the individual; there is always much zig-zagging and back- 
traddng. 

Str. 7.49 (50) Jones, is, unfortunately, only a fragment. 
2<» Cp. Ixion's attempt to rape Hera (= Nephele). (Pi. P. 2.21-^, etc.) 
***The topic 10 eDbanaiied hleauthon that in a few instances the wording is inooo- 
dutive. Incomplete rape; Ncimm and Ddaneira (S. Tr., eto.) (5^; alio Hqfkhaittot and 

Athene (122). 

211 As usual, the cloven hoof is visible behind the bowdlerization. As a rule, it is Trip- 
tolemot yMfko, taught by Demeter, teaches agricultufe to mankind. Now, for a Greekfeod 
of etymologizing, his name evokes the "thrioe" (fiinowed fidd)— and thii ii predsely what 
DS* tried net to evoke. Gp. £. Phain. 18. 
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the fiulure of sublimation and its replacement by denials and defences. 
Predictably, the poetically most powerful vernons are the least disguised 
and expurgated ones: those of Homerot and of Hetiodos, nmply because 

the most creative sublimations are those stabU enough to come to terms 
with the unvarnished psychological truth (55, go). This is the atmosphere 
of epic poetry and often also that of tragedy. A less complete sublimation 
corresponds, roughly speaking, to the moralizing novel, represented here 
by ail our other sources (except D.S. and Ov.). With the former we enter 
the world of bloodless, speculative intellectualizations, while Ovidius 
represents the nadir of this myth's degradation: his cloying genre-picture 
reflects the fiulure of sublimation on all fronts. 

The d^ee of sublimation attained by Euripides in these three dreams 
is not much inferior to that attained by HomerOB and by Hesiodos, in their 
accounts of the lasion myth, though, on the manifest level, his dramatic 
dreams seem non-sexual. 21 2 But Euripides did preserve in them the basic 
structure of the primal scene experience, and therefore did not attenuate its 
immense affective charge. He also made up for this slight defect of his 
subhmatory potential by learning to tolerate uncertainty to an extent 
seldom matched by other poets. 

As Friedrich Schiller said : "The poet is one who remembers his child- 
hood." He is also one strong and hunan enough to dare remember it 
enativtfy. 

Appendix: The Rhesos Problem 

An incidental finding of this chapter is the striking similarity between 
the B. Bh,, E. Hee. and E. IT. dreams: descriptively, structurally and 
psycho-analytically. MathemaHeallyy the possibility that ihea moKjf sbnUanHes 
eouU he due to duuwe e^pears to be negUgiblef even though wme of the common 

elements are technically not independent wtnables. These dreams are, moreover, 
80 highly individualized that no ps\'choIogical system (other than the 
pseudo-psychology of the mystic C. G. Jung) could account for them in 
terms of basic human characteristics, nor do the similarities between them 
appear to be due to a specifically Greek cultural patterning of dreams, for 
I was unable to find an ancient Greek dream which resembles these three 
more than superficially. 

The possibiUty that the Charioteer's dream is a deliberate imitation of 
the other two Euripidean dreams must also be excluded. Axistotdes him- 
self stressed the imteachableness and individualized character of the 
metaphor, and therefore (implicitly) also that of the dream — especially of 
the "literary dream" (General Introduction). The scientific psychologist 
can only concur — and 1 might add that I myself have tried and failed to 
contrive a dream which resembles these three in fundamental ways. It is 
also nearly impossible to entertain the notion that the E. Rh. dream was 
simply lifted either from the hypothetically lost Euripidean Rhesos or firom 
some other lost Euripidean droun narrative: the Charioteer^s dream fits 
its existing context fir too well to warrant such a hypothesk. 

>u Peffaaps became of bit inftrable attachmoit to fals mother (sufica). 
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Since these basic similarities do exist, a refusal to explain them would be 
scientific nihilism. It therefore seems simplest to conclude that they lend 
solid support to Ritchie's sober and scholarly arguments in favour of the 
authenticity of the Rhesos we possess and also to his view that it is Euripides' 
earliest surviving work (/25).2i3 
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Chapter 9 

The Dream Metaphor of the Danaides 

(Aiachylos: Tht Sv^pUant Womm) 



Tht Dnam KUtaphor oj the Danaides 
hindiieium 



The text of A. SuippL 885-goi is defective. Without radical emendations, 
vv. 896-897 are practically unintelligible.' Moreover, it does not describe 
a dream experience : it simply compares a real happening to a dream. I was 
therefore tempted not to discuss this problematic passage at all. Bm I 
soon realized that my wish to ignore it was motivated less by my conserv a- 
tive attitude towards the textual tradition than by the desire not to jeopar- 
dize the credibility of the rest of this book by offering here an analysis 
which may strike some non-psycho-onalytical readers as "wild". At diat 
point I recalled Freud's advice to make no concessions, for that will not 
persuade those Vfho refuse to look beyond the obvious. I therefore decided 
to tackle this f>assage psycho-analytically, letting the chips fail where they 
may, though without deviating from a conservative approach to the 
textual tradition. Hence, even though the emendations of vv. 896-897, 
printed by Smyth, are not implausible, my analysis takes into account 
only the two intelUgible words of the MS :^ 

(1) £x^5va (=s viper) is both I^ble and reinforced by the 691c 
(s snake) of v. 895. The mention, in one breath, of two names of snakes 
in manifestly Aischylean.^ 

(2) SocKooScx (or SdKocox); the last two letters cannot belong to 
6dH0G. This makes it certain that a stinging monster (SdKoc) like a 
spider or a snake-* —or, perhaps, a noxious stinging (5<iKvco) — is referred 
to. What the rest of vv. 896-897 means — what this serpent is actually 
doing — is purely conjectural. Though I give the plausible conjectures 
printed by Smyth both in the text and in my translation, I do not use them 
in my analysis. I simply note, once and for all, that both in reahty and in 
Gredc thought, spiders and snakes have many points in common: 

(t) On several occasions, Nikandros (TW. 8, 715 ff., fir, 31, 32) 
discusses spiders either together with or immediately ^er snakes. Thus, 
he notes that the Psylloi are immune to the bite of both (fr. 32). 

(2) Most spiders immobilize their prey by means of webs. Scnne snakes 
do so by means of their coils. 5 

(3) The bite of both is poisonous. 

(4) The snake is a commonplace phallic symbol, even though in Greek 
myth some serpents are female.^ The spider inside its net is a phaihc sym- 
bdl; autsUb its net, only its body (minus the 1^) is a phallic symbol 
(infra). 

As to the emendationg printed by Smyth, I simply note dieir objective 

(but not necessarily textual) plausibility: 
(a) Snakes do tend to bite primarily the (conveniently located) foot. 

> But Mazoo goes too Cur in puttiag 77 venet (835-901) between dpggen. 

* There is only one manusc ript of A. Suppl. : M (Laurentianus Mediceus 32.9, X or XI 
GenL). The other five listed by Page in his edition of Aischylos are apographs. 

> In A. Clm. 994 Klytaimestra is called by the names of two kinds of serpents, one of 
which is the viper. 

* Cp. Fraenkel, ad A. Ag. 824. 

) Typically in the £amous Laokoon group. 

* Delphjme, the guardian of the Ddphie ihrine (AR s.706, etc.) ; the the-terpent to 
idiam l^rphon cotnnli Zeus' ociied linewi (Infra), etc. 
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(b) A snake wraps itself around the mad Dicmysos' 1^ like shacklo 
(Nic.>. 30 =/r. 27 Jacoby). 

In short, like Klytaimestra (note 3), the Herald is compared to two 
beasts which have many traits in common. This being said, the reader is 
free to accept or reject the conjectures printed by Smyth, or replace them 
with other conjectures regarding the snake-Herald's behaviour — or, as I 
do, assume nothing whatever i^garding his serpentine activities. This, as 
&r as I am ooncemed, doses the discussion about the role of the serpent 
in this dream metaphor. 

The time has now come to print the text (as emended by Smyth) to- 
gether with my translation. Plausible emendations of the text and in- 
ferences regarding its all but inescapable meaning are placed between 
square brackets : [ ] ; attractive but uncertain conjectures are placed 
between angular brackets: < ).7 

T Both here and throughout this chapter I have greatly benefited by Professor Dover's 
comments on the first draft of this chapter. His comments are identified by his initiab 
(K.J.D.) or mune; 
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XOPOC- 

Otol, -rrdTEp, [^pireoc Apoc 

<5fT^] <|i'- *Xa5'> ayci 

fipoxvoc <A)c p<i5Tiv 

6vap 6vap \x^ov 

['OtotototoT-] 

\ia Fa |ia fd, [pootv] 

& nfti Rte TtoXf ZiO. 
KHPYi- 



885 
886 

887 
888 
889 
890 
891 
892 



Oihoi 9Opo0iMn Sodpovac toOc 

oO ydp \x* iOpitiwv, 0O8' tft^paow Tpoffj 

XOPOC- 



893 

394 



Monp9t TT^ac SIttouc 691c 
?Xi5va 5' cbc pi (t(c 
"iT66a> 6ocKo<Oc* §X^i). 
(Vv. 889-892 repeated)* 



Smyth's text. 



895 

896 

897 



Dmuidni Alas, &ther, the idol's help [is my perditkm]. Like a spider he 
gradually drags me ^seawards). A dream — a black dream I Alas, Mother 

Earth, Mother Earth, avert the terrifying shout, O Father( ?), Euih's SOD, 

Zeus! (Sch. M. is plausible; L.S.J. 's pSt = paciAeO is not.) 

Herald : Mark that I do not dread the gods of this place. They did not 

foster me [nor will they nourish my old age]. 

Danaides: Eagerly approaches the two-legged snake. Like a viper (he 
grabs my foot and bites it). Mother Larth, Mother Earth, avert the 
terrifying shout, O Father, Earth's son, Zeus! 

' God. M gives for w. 896-897: 
«Xi6va«* Ac iM < - > (response to — UUU- ) 

TI1l^v< ^U-> (i«poDMtoUUU-U-) 
BctKocdx < «^U-> (response toUUU- U-) 

iXiSva is scanned UUU, these being doclimiacs, i.e. y UU-(K.J.D.). Speaking with 
pfnimi i iMj one has: Like a snake (me?) (but ii need not ben* or p). What ever . . . (it) 
(but V need not be viv). Monster? grief? (but die syntax of that ward k unknown) 



(KJJ>.). 
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I must now consider this dialogue point by point, justifying it and 
clarifying its manifest meanings and implications. Only after this is done 
can a {^ycho-analytical interpretation of the dream-metaphor be attemp- 
ted. 

The idol*s help [is my perdition\. Though usually translated as: "may 
cause", the text is abnost certainly in the present indicative (drr^); 
classical Greek has no potential subjunctive (K.JJ>.). The Danaides 
presumably feel that they had erred in relying on the sstfety of the sacred 
precincts; they should have continued their flight. 

{Seaward}. The MS contains the nonexistent word paA5a. From the 
purely palaeographic point of view, this "word" can be a corruption 
either of pAXaB* (= very much, exceedingly; Bothe, followed by Mazon) 
or of m' "oAaS ( = seaward; Schiitz, followed by Smyth). Psychologically, 
only \x' *dAa5' can be right, for the Herald actually means to drag the 
Danaides towards the ships waiting to carry them off. Schtttz's emendatian 
therefore adds a further eoiunle detail to the Danaides* nightmarish 
plij^t. And, as a general rule, the dreamlike atmosphere ctf certain great 
tales of supernatural danger is due to the accumulation of highly reidistic 
dekttlSf arranged in an uncanny manner.' 

On a different level, being dragged "seaward" echoes the Danaides' 
wish to drown themselves (796 fl'.), which the Herald intends to prevent 
(873 f ). It hardly requires lengthy proof that there is an intimate relation- 
ship between the wish to drown and the threat to commit suicide by 
hanging (463), not only in this drama and in Greek thought, >o but physio- 
logically as wfll {suffMotim.y^ Last, but not least, I will show in due time 
that "seaward*', especially when coiyoined with "leaping into the sea*' 
and with "hai^ging'*, is compatible also with this dream metaphor's 
UUent content. 

Drags me. Elsewhere [fr. 39 N2) Aischylos described the carrying 1 drag- 
ging) away of a fawn by two wolves. This reinforces my conviction that he 
intended the Danaides to visualize themselves as being dragged away by a 
spider (and/or serpent?). Indeed, the fragment just cited, which concerns 
two wolves, makes the (inferable) "di^Hcaium" of the dragging by a spider 
and/or a serpent (?) also a clue to Aischylos' way of nsualifing such 
scenes: he apparently felt that two draggers were necessary. Since there Is 
only one Herald, Aischylos resorts to a duplication of images : in fantasy a 
"spider" and a "snake" attack the Danaides successively". But it is prob- 
able tliat on stage the Herald had grabbed only one member of the Choros. 
However, the duplication of the described attack (s) must have helped the 
spectators to imagine the Herald as perhaps multiple or many-armed, and 
therefore capable of seizing all of the Danaides. '2 

' A critiV — prrhaps T. S. Eliot — noted how effective Kipling's precise reference to 
"Portugal laurels" (and not just to "laurels") is at the end of one of his tales of the super- 
naturaL Qp* *^ Fireud^ cogent obiervatum that **Dtts Unkeimtteh** (49) it related at once 
to heimlich [= sccrct(ly)] and to heimisch (= home-like, i.e.. "homey"). The unOUUiy is, 
thus, simply the highly familiar, appearing in disguise or out of context. 

"Parthcn. Erot. 31; Apul. Met. 12 init. Cp. {68). 

>i It is just possible that the reference to a leap into the depths also seeks to evoke 
allusively ritual leaps into the sea fi'ntfiprniti^mnK was admirably discussed hy Gallini {^3). 
^* One often sees more than one insect caught in a cobweb. In the Laokoon group, each 
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^ider. The word used here can denote spiders in general, though 
usually it denotes the common, web-weaving (house-)spider.i3 Thus, the 
Aischylean image suggests the mtting of the Danaides by the Spider- 
Herald, of which more anon.i* 

But, be he viewed as a hunter or a netter, the Herald is here — as in 
some other instances (E. TV., E. HeracL, etc.) — a ruthless kidnapper, with 
scant respect for sanctuaries. 

Black dream. The word 6vap can, in theory, refer either to the dream as a 
wholes or to the HeraM's figure seen in dream« The dfeam can be *li]a^ 
either because "Egyptians are black in Greek eyes" (KJ.D.), or because 
black things seen in dream are ominous,'^ at because ''bladE" denotes here 
the painful and ominous quality of the "dream" (-like) experience. 
Smyth's translation: "nightmare" is semantically incorrect: in later 
times the nightmare was called I9{cxXttic (perhaps: leaper-upon).'^ 
But I propose to show further on that this *'dream" has ail the qualities of 
a nightmare stricto sensu. 

I do not fear the gods of this place. They did not foster me (i.e., in my child- 
hood [nor nourish my old age]. This is the usual translation (Smyth, Mazon). 
But the text s§ems to say: "nor did they grow old through <my) nourish- 
ing of them". "This is a simple poknty; a Greek feds he is *bn>u^t up' 
and 'fed' by his father until he becomes old enough to take over the 
oIkoc (household), after which he has the responsibility of *£Beding* hii 
father" (K.J.D.). 

I concede that this polarity is Greek (Ar. Av. 1355 f.) and that aged 
mortal kings who abdicate do rely, in myth, upon the protection of their 
sons or grandsons. ^7 1 even concede that, despite their access to nectar and 

serpent entwines more than one person. But I must note that, in this drama, Aiichylos 
did not make the Herald wolf-Vike, though his principals, the sons of Aigyptos, arr called 
wolves (351 f.), ami even the Danaides themselves are compared to wolves (760). In 
anotiier myth, DanaM is represented by a wolf va nq uiih i ng a bull (Pkui. ft.16.1, 19.3 ff., 
984)* (Exile = wolf i* oommonplaoe.) 

u The girl Arachne, an excellent weaver, was turned into a spider after being defeated 
by the challenged Athene in a v^eaving contest {V. Georg. 4.46, etc.). Several persons 
known to me, who greatly dislike spiders, regularly visualue spiders (in general) as sittiiig 
on the edge of their webt, ready to pounce on their \ ic tims — and this even though they 
know that some spiders simply hunt. In short, unless otherwise specified, the word "spider" 
makes most people think ol web-weavmg spiders. NUcandros, wiio does not mention the 
qiider*! web in his poemi, never onee calb a spider dpAxvt)c; tfie generic term he uses is: 
foXdyyiov (3. poisonous spider). But it is significant in this context that he does use (Nic. 
Th$r, 733) the term dpoQiv^nrra (full of filaments?), thus shovdng that the word dp^vn 
evoked for him mmdy the qiider^ wA» 

14 But the scene can also be vinialind differently: "the image made me think not of a 
web, but of a hunting spider which chases its prey and drags it off when it has killed it. 
When 1 read the Greek text before reading [the first draft of this chapter] I thought of: 

(a) die fact tiiat crabs ynXt badcwards or tideways, as often observed by the ancients, 

(b) the close affinity between crabs and spiders, (c) the fact that a man dragging a woman 
is bound to walk backwards or sideways : pdSriv seemed to me to emphasize this image" 
(K.J.D.). But I feel that the Herald dragging away the Danaides by their hair or by their 
gammas need not walk badtwards or sideways. Pulling at thew "leashes", he can walk 
straight ahead. Still, it is interesting to contrast the divogent mental images die same tact 
can conjiu% up for two difiorent readers. 

u C^. p8.-Hp. hwaiii. 91. M Sch. B. Horn. //. 5.385. 

If Laertes and Odyis«» (Horn. OA Jwite). Kadmos aid Fentfae^ 
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ambrosia, 18 the Greek gods relied for their nourishment also on the smoke 
of sacrifices. 1' But I have shown (50) elsewhere that the Greek gods were 
imagined as "smoke-inhalers", probably lacking an anus^ as l^endary 
"odour-feeders" so often do.^o 

But one decisive detail militates against the view that the Herald speaks 
of Us feeding the gods: it is the mention of old agt. Though some Gieek 
supematurals were believed to be old— e.g., the Graiai hags) — their 
great age made them neither helpless nor dependent.>i I am therefore not 
prepared to assmne that, because of their dependence on sacrifices, the 
Greek deities were — be it only unconsciously — imagined as senile and 
therefore as standing in need of himnan "nurturing". 

Thus, the text can only mean: the gods of Argos neither nursed the 
Egyptian Herald in childhood, nor will they sustain him in his old age. If 
it is held that the text, as it stands, cannot mean that, then it must be 
emended* 

What matters most here is, however, the Herald's impiety. 

I begin by noting a minor detail: he only mentioas the cfaild't and the 

old person's dependence on divine nurturing. Perhaps, like Aiai (S. 4/* 
767 ff.), he arrogantly felt that a man in the flower of his strength has no 
need of divine assistance (92 1 ) . 

But it is more probable that the Herald's impiety is simply ethnocentric 
(922) : he feels he owes much to the divine Nile, but nothing to the alien 
gods of Argos. This is, however, contrary to the outlook of the Greeks, 
who hdd Xerxes was punished for his destruction of Greek temples 
(Hdt. 8.54).^ A Greek revered even alien deities, though he owed them 
no personal debt.23 

I note, in fine, that the Herald's arrogant disr^^rd of the Argive gods 
radically differs from the Danaides' desperate threat to defile the sanctuary 

" That ambrosia was a haliuciiiogrn is a near certainty for La fiarre (50^ p. 468 and 
passm). I believe it to have been imagined as a euphoric {30). 

»Hom. h. Or. 310 ff.; Ar. A». 580, 1230 ff., 1262 if., 1516 ff., etc 

M The gods do not defaecate (Flu. Reg,imp. 1^., Antig. 7 p. i82C). As odour4ecdcrs they 
were perhap>s similar to the Mysian KonrvoPiiTac (Posid. FHG 3.29.1,91 = Str. 7.3.3, 
p. 296). On other odour -feeders, cp. Flu. V. Artax. 19; Flin. HJ^ 7-25; Aul. Gcil. 9.4.10 
(the latter two probaUy derived firom Arkteas; 5, p. a8 iE). Luc. VH 1.03. Cp. vemvoc- 
9pAvrnic Com. Ade',p. 1025, Alriphr. 3.49 and the Greek anecdote in which kitchen odoms 
serve as a condiment. £thnological and clinical parallels often include also the denial of 
the existence of die anus (cp. So; 52, p. 392; 62; 48; 14). 

2> The only MoUe and hdpless "immortal" known to me is Tithonos — a mere mortal 
rendered immortal, but not granted also eternal youth (Horn. h. Ven. 233 ff.). I hold that 
his decline was due primarily to his having mated with a goddess. In tlie Same hymn, 
AndiiMS dreads a liittilar&te and it later on actually lamed (V. il«R. s.647 ff.) or faihided 
(Scrv. V. Am. 1.617, 2.687) — punishments recalling both Oidipous' hurt ankles and 
subsequent blindness (33). Odysseus had to be told how to avoid such a fate (Horn. Od. 
10.281 ff.). Fftycho-analytically expressed: not old age but incest with a mother-imago 
(goddess) causes die **paralysb" (» imp ote n ce « Iom of manhood) of mortal men. 

" This alone should perhaps have indicated that A. Suppl. postdated Xerxes* invasion of 
Greece. Had it antedated it, this scene would have unpleasantly reminded the Athenians 
of dieirfMisacril^iottbttriiiagof Sardis (Hdt. 5.105, 6.30, 7.8.P, 7.11, etc.). 

ss Tlui atdtude probably p rep ar ed the ground for the later philosoplttcal view that the 
gods were entitled to reverence, even though they did not intervene in htuuan aflBuiB. This 
view preserved the first half <^ do td des, but abolished the second half. 
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by hanguig themselves in it, if the asylum failed to protect them (787 ff.) M 
Tliat threat imf^es a recognition of the existence and power — if not of the 
^mUuuous benevolence — of the Argive gods.^s 

Two-legged viper. As in the spider metaphor, the Herald is once again 
visualized (or described) in a distorted manner. The points of similarity 
between spiders and serpents justify his being called by both these names. 
The "two-legged viper"26 corresponds to the "two-legged lioness** 
Klytaimestra (A. Ag. 1258), who, in the rest of the Orestna, is mostly 
called a snake. The alleged obstetiical affinities between the lioness and 
the she-viper (cp. chap. 5) justify her being called by both these names. 

Of course, we cannot be sure that Aiscfaylos expected us to imagine that 
the Herald was actually "mtsperceived", rather than simply called 
appropriate derogatory names. I incline towards the second alternative: 
the Herald is a spider = snake only morally and in his actions. 27 

Moreover, qua "serpent", the Herald is a chthonian being — as is, at 
times, also the patron of his profession, Hermes (A. Choe. i). It is even 
conceivable that it is precisely the chthonian character of the viperine 
Herald that causes the Danaides to appeal for protection to Mother 
Earth' and to designate Zeus by the unusual tide: "Earth's s(m". This 
epithet probably fivbids us to assert that the desperate Danaides simply 
appeal here both to a Chthonian and to an Olympian deity .^^ But I con- 
cede at once that thai argument is appreciably weakened by the fact that 
the invocation occurs first in connection with the (non-chthonian) spider, 
and is simply repeated after the verses in which the Herald is called a 
serpent. Whether the first invocation "meant" to anticipate the serpent 
imagery or else unwittingly '^suggested^' it to Aischylos, I am unable to 
decide on the basis of psycho-analytical considerations. But, be it the 

Cp. the similar threats of the Athenians, when the Delphic oracle gave them a dii- 
couraging response (Hdt. 7. 141). On blackmail disguised as supplication, cp. chap. 6. 

^ A Greek hero ofraifonally fought or threatened a god, but, in so dcdng, recognized 
hit power and existence. He who fi|^ti Ae gods — the 660u&x°^ — niay be a contemptor 
or the gods, but he is neitber an agnostic nor an atheist, nor does he feel that the gods do 
not concern him. 

M Structurally rdated to the two-headed snake, A. Ag, 1933. Two-headed scorpion: 

Nic. Ther. 812. 

" By contrast, the good serpentine Kekrops and the bad serpentine Typhon are both 
morally and behaviourally "human". 

M Wbo, in E. /T* 1262 ff., is represented by the slain Delphic she-serpent and who, when 
dispossessed, sends oracular dreams to men, in competition with the usurping Apollon's 
oracle. And let it not be objected that Euripides' account diflfers from that oi' Aischylos 
(A. Emm. t fil) I I have coaduiively shown ihmt the Mune persons can hold two mutually 
contradictory sets of beliefs {8) and also that that which a culture (or a theology) affirms 
on one le\'el of discourse, it tends to deny on another level (sg, chap. 16). The Aischylean 
and the Euripidean talcs are therefore not incompatible, but complementary. 

This way of addressing Zeus may indirectly hint also at his fight with the strpttOmt 
Typhon. That tale is doubtless of Egyptian origin: a replica of Osiris' fight with Typhon 
[Plu. de Is. et Os. passim^ now confirmed by a newly discovered papyrus text: Pap. 
Jumilhac, cp. {45)]. The fact that Ihe tale of Zeus' fight wiA Typhon is mentioned only in 
late Gcedt sources (Apollod. 1.6.3; Nonn. Dion. 1.137, 2.712) does not mean that AischyioSt 
who was notoriously familiar with Egyptian matters, did not know it and did not have it 
in the back of his mind while describing the clash between the Danaides (whom he con- 
sidcnitobeinainlyCkedc) anddiescqientine^nUdoftheAifjFptiadai (whom he views 
Bibifbuiam). 
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witting anticipation or the unwitting root or inspiration of the snake 
passage, the first invocation greatly tautens the texture and coherence of 

w. 885-901. 

Stinging beast (or, perhaps, stinging bite) provides the one non-conjectural 
clue to the behaviour imputed to the serpentine Herald in the second 
(snake) part of the dream metaphor. The two previous references to 
serpents (691c, £x^5va) do not authorize us to take it for granted that the 
dreun-snake bdiaves as snakes usually behave. For, were the text of 
E. Hec. 90-91 defective, one might c<mjecture that the wolf bit the fawn. 
But in the surviving, non-defective text one finds the wolf "clawing" — in a 
feline manner — or, better still, using his forepaws the way a man uses his 
hands. Similarly, were the text of E. Rh. 784 defective, one would never 
guess that the wolves use their tails as riding crops (chap. 8). 

I have noted objective similarities between real spiders and real ser- 
pents: web = coil, sting v bite. But this only makes it Ukdy that the 
dream-snake behaves like the dream-spider — ^it does not guarantee the 
correctness of the conjecture. 

The words "snake" and "viper" make a bite no more than probable. 
But SdKoc makes a pdsonous bite as probable as any conjecture can be, 
because 5<5ckvco means: to sting (poisonously). This detail can therefore, 
be exploited in the interpretative section. 

Discussion 

Before I can analyse the latent content of this passage, some general 

comments are in order. 

These verses describe a real event in the form of a dream metaphor. 
This necessarily indicates that spider (and snake) dreams were common (or 
proverbial) enough in Greek culture for the metaphor to elicit an affective 
response from the audience. Similarly, the "running inhibition" dream 
metaphor in Horn. //. 22.199 IT. elicits a strong response to this day: 
^^niamowitz (7^, p. 100) called it "unbearable". 

But, in Horn. //. 99. 199 ff., it is the poH who speaks; in A. Si^l. 885 ff., 
the Danaides ihmsdois describe their present experience through a dream 
metaphor.** 

One must also distinguish between what the dramatist sought to achieve 
by these means and what a recourse to a dream-metaphor would mean to a 
real woman, who described her experiences in such a manner. 

Clearly, Aischylos sought only to heighten the affective impact of the 
scene, by mobilizing the spectatoi^' spider phobias^i and perhaps memories 
of spider dreams as well. 

Matters are different when one imagines the Danaides as real — or at 
least as psychologically plausible — ^personages. 

^° Other alternatives exist. In A. Ckoe. 527 ff., the Chores narrates Klytaimestra's giving 
birth to and nursing a serpent in dream. But, at v. Qa8, it is hard to say whether Klytai- 
meitra recalls her actual dream or (much lew probably) nmply daimi that she awfa- 

pkorically bore and snrklrd a serpen i. 

'I "About one-third of the persons 1 know well have some phobia of spiders" (K.J.D.). 
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The descriptioii of an m-g^itig experience as a "dream" reveals, first of 
all, how shifting and tenuous the boundaries between reality and dream 
are for primitives (59, etc.)» the ancient Greeks (j<f, chap. 4) and neuro- 
tics 32 

But there is more to it. The comparing of a horrible experience to a 
dream — though it may heighten its ghastHncss /or the audience — indicates 
that a defence mechanism is at work : the reality oi the actual experience is 
practically negated, by recourse to a "de-realization"^^ : **I must be dream- 
ing—this cannot be true!" But the deseripHtfe intensification of an "un- 
canny** horror is sometimes made possible precisely by taking one's 
affective distance firom it — i.e., by means of the defence mechanism of 
isolation.34 

This being said, the analysis of a dream-metaphor raises a basic methodo- 
logical issue. In analysing Menelaos' dream (chap. 3), 35 etc., one analyses 
his personality as revealed by his dream. Similarly, though all three Euripi- 
dean dreams (chap. 8) have as their latent theme the primal scene,36 each 
of the three Euripidean dreamers reveals his (or her) personality — and 
distinctive /mfiMSWRf^-'througfa the nuadfest content of the dream (26), 

By contrast, this dream-metaphor must be analysed i»unarily as a 
"type dream": "What does a si^er (or snake) dream nam to anyone — 
especially in Greek culture?" There are three sets of clues to its overt 
"meaning**: 

(1) The primary clue is the manner in which Aischylos elaborated this 
simple theme^^ and provided clues to its latent meaning in the rest of the 
drama. 

(2) The secondary clues arc Greek beliefs about spiders and snakes. 

(3) Tertiary clues are ethnological and clinical parallels. 

I must now return for a moment to the matter of "shifting boundaries,** 
which I did not discuss fiilly before, in order not to interrupt my main 

argument. This scene contains one of the most brilliant manipulations of 
"boundaries'* I have ever come across either in poetry or in the dreams I 

have heard as a practising psycho-analyst. 

The spider captures and immobilizes its victims by means of its web, 
i.e., by means filaments it produces out of its body. He can even suspend 
himself by — hang from — his own filament, which is so definitely a part 
of the spider that in Greek dpdxvr)c denotes the spider, and dpdxvT) its 
web.3« 

S2 For another "boundary shift", see below. 

» For a diArent type of denial (by means of a haUucination: A. Ag. 4t4ff.)t cp. 

chap. 3. 

3< One of my patients could afibrd to wallow in ghastly and obscene, nearly hallucina- 
tory, yonfoitM, simply by reacting to them impassibly (isolation): "AU this is very remole 
frooi mc" {20, 23), though his actual dmm were neither truly horrible nor obMene. 

"Or that of Penelope, Horn. Od. 19.555 — which fits her personality as HomenM 
described it, though not the idealized personality literary critics ascribe to her (/6'). 

M Pucntal ooitui and the diild^ fcactioai to iL 

v Compare what Beethoven did— and oUwn fiuled to do — with a truly trivial theme in 
hit "DiabelH Variations" (op. 120). 

Mfiut dpdxvq can also mean the spider. Latin: araiua = spider = cobweb. Cp. 
Gennaa '^bm (rdated to: ''^in"). The rope (aa «ilgeet) with yAaxSck Aradiae hanged 
hondf beowKS a sec ret ion of her spidcr-botfy (Ov. MlL 6.I44&). 
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Now, in A. Suppl. a "web" or rope is not part of the spider- Herald's 
equipment. It is a part of his victims i The Herald proposes to drag the 
Danaides along by their (filament) hair (884, 909) or by their (web) 
woven garments (903) — not by their arms or necks. That the "woven" 
robe which immobilized Agamemnon is called a spider's web (A. Ag. 
1493, 1516) as well as a "net" (A. Jg, 868, 11 15; A. Chot, 999, etc.) 
strongly suggests that Aischylos visualized the garments by which the 
Danaides are to be dragged along as spider-web equivalents. In &ct, even 
the spider's ability to hang from (and by) its own filament is duplicated 
by the Danaides' threat to hang themselves (465) .^^ Once again we are 
face to face with the tendency of many mystics to equate the aggressor 
with the victim; the hunter with his prey. 

These considerations make it almost certain that Aischylos expected us 
to visualize a "trapping" (web-weaving) spider and not a hunting one. 

I must comment further cm netting s immobilization, for it will be 
an important element of my analysu ^ the dream-metaphor*s latent con- 
tent. The Or*sitia*s countlos references to Agamemnon's immohilizatmn 
(by "netting"), which far outnumber mentions of the act of slaying, 
suggest that the horror of being netted (inunobilized) may have been an 
Aischylean character trait. But it was assuredly also a Gruk trait, for it is a 
recurrent motii in Greek rnv ih.^o 

In short, the spider metaphor not only gives a logically acceptable sense, 
but also one compatible — as will be shown further on — with the nature of 
the anxieties the dream-metaphor expresses. 

The attempted kidnapping sought to force the Danaides into unwanted 
unions: it prepared the ground for their being "legally" raped by their 

^' For hanging as the standard Greek female suicide, c p. 72. Rope used to hang oneself 
with = spider's filament: Ov. Met. 6.144 f. Cases of suicide by hanging (choking) one- 
idf widi one*s own hair are 011 record (7^ p. 909). 

*" Peijiired gods become paralysed (Hes. Th. 775 ff.). Hera is glued to her throne by 
Hq>haistos (Pkus. 1.90.3, etc«) and is also tied up by Zeus (Horn. //. 15.18). Aphrodite and 
Arcs are netted by Hcphaiitos (Horn. Od. 8.S73 fl*.). Prometheus is chained. Ares is 
chained by tlu- Aloadai, one of whom is named Ephialtes (= Icaper-upon, nightmare^ 
sch. B. Horn. //. 5.385 ff. : EM 403.32). In Hades, Theseus is attached to his seat by many 
snakes (Apollod. Ep. 1.24), or by chains (Hor. Com. 3.4.79)) or by his own flesh growing 
to the seat (Flaus. 10.99.9). (Qp* Araduie^ rope « bodily secretion, supra, note 39). 
These alternatives prove that "fetters" and garments can either be external to. ov part of, 
the prisoner himself {6y\ (chap. 7, note 83). An amphisbaina immobilizes the mad 
Dionysos' legs, sch. Nic. Ther. 377. The Greeks, who used hunting nets octensively, were 
certainly able to empathise with the plifl^t of an insect cav^t in a net. For, as I have 

shown elsewhere {10), one's choice of a particular means of aggression — and even of a par- 
ticular curse — always reveals what the aggressor himself dreads most. One need not even 
be a psychologist to reach this obvious condusion. The pivotal point in Nevil Shutels 
iH>\ (I : Most Stent (1945) (jSy) Is that the Germans invented the F/<imm<-»urr/'fr because thty 
dreaded fire more than other people. I am inclined to connect the Greek's fear of im- 
mobihzation with the swaddUng of Greek infants (A. Choe. 529). An analysand, who had 
been swaddled, broke with a charming girlfriend because he couM not endure her 
tendency to wrap herself tightl) around him in bed. Moreover, the same analysaild 

pmished im cat tx d u s ut e^j f by hog-tying the animal whenever it misbehaved^ 
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kiasnun. The Danaides reacted to this with threats to hang thenisehres and 
with the wish to drown; in short, they reacted to the Herald's threats of 
immobilization with the striking alternative of suffocation fantasies (fid). 

We have here every element of the nightmare stricto sensu: incest, 
sexual aggression, immobilization and suffocation (^7, passim). 

Oedipality. I must begin my discussion of the dream-metaphor's latent 
content with a discussion of the incest element, discernible in all genuine 
nightmares {47). 

Incest (oedipality) is not definable by rote, in purely bio-genealogical 
tenns. Thiere can be no incest, in an operational sense, where there is no 

kinship system: animals can inbreed, but cannot be incestuous (5/, chap. 
7). Coitus between an adoptive father and an adopted daughter is 
operationally and experientially incestuous, without being also in- 
breeding. Coitus between a brother and a sister, unaware of their biologi- 
cal kinship, is not incestuous, though biologically it is in-breeding (see also 
chap. 2) (55). 

Incest, as an experience^ depends on arbitrary social rules: an Athenian 
could marry his paternal, but not his uterine half-sister, though In child- 
hood he presumably devdoped psychologically identicid — ^tendeily 
firatemal, rather than sexual — feelings towards bodi. The incest element 
is latently present also when one marries a (biologically unrelated) &ther 
or mother "substitute". It can appear even in the course of a non-in- 
cestuous marriage, if the nature of the marital relationship gradually 
manoeuvres one or both of the spouses into a psycho-socially parental 
role. (Cp. chap. 2, note 93.**') 

In short, the incest element intervenes when a pre-existing psycho- 
social 'Idnship type** relationship between a man and a woman: 

(i) causes them to aooid coitus *Sdrtuously"; 

(s) mates them to engage in coitus: 

(a) to lend it a tabooed "spice", or 

(b) because it is, c.g., a royal privilege Egypt, etc.), or else 

(c) because it is a socially standardized ritual crime, having 
"desirable" consequences, -'^ etc. 

In the case of the Eg\'ptian-born royal Danaides, what highlights most 
their subjective obsession with incest is the routine character of Pharaonic 
brother-sister marriages, which one may assume to have been known to 
Alschylos. But I note that, throughout this drama, he represents the 
Danaides as Greeks and their cousins, the Aigyptiadai, as JEgjiptian bar^ 
barians. It is possible that, by means of this dlflerential characterigation, 
Aischylos sought to assert the superiority of Greek customs to those of the 

41 Du Bois (57, pi. g6) reOMnded a Mriking statement made by an Alorese man: At 
night, half asleep, one sometimes rails onr's wife: "Nfoihrr". Fcrcnczi (59) noted long 
ago that a decrease of sexual interest in tiie spouse may result from a growing tendency to 
ptremm the spoute as a parent'Surrogate (husband ^ paternal provi<tor; wife » maternal 

nurturerV 

*2 Cp. the purely "instnimental" (goal-directed) incest of Thyeslcs with his daughter 
Pelopcia (chap. 2). On the possibly political-instrumental character of Oidipous' incest, 
cp. On Kuauyama Ambo ■orcereis (5^} and chap, a, note 61. On inoert and kinshqi 
in general, cp> 5'» cfaapi 7* 
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Egyptians (cp. 760 f.). If so, he did not attain his objective, for, as noted, 
an Athenian could marry his paternal half-sister. 

In short, what underscores the oedipal element in this whole drama is 
precisely the Danaides' socially disingenuous pretence that a marriage with 
their (paternal) cousins would be incestuous.^ 

The fiict is that ndtiier Aischylos nor any other Greek author who 
retold this myth seems to have accepted as valid the Danaides* claim that a 
marriage to their paternal cousins would have been "incestuous" 
(socially objectionable). Hypermnestra's happy union with her cousin 
Lynkeus also disproves the validity of the Danaides' clamourings about 
incest. 

What their untenable claims and arguments do underscore is that the 
Danaides were personally hostile to men and to sexuality — an attitude 
which the Greeks did not condone — and tried to disguise their loathing of 
sex as a horror of incest. But it is precisely their ehoiet of this particular 
('5> PP* 55 futile rationalization which reveals their real motiva- 

tion: the Danaides (subjectively) experienced a// sex as "incest". Such an 
outlook is commonly met with in daughters having a strong oedipal 
fixation on the father — and the Aischylean Danaides' father fixation has 
been conclusively demonstrated by Kouretas (^^) on the basis of altogether 
d^erent data and reasonine^s.44 

The importance of the incest element in this drama — and in nightmares 
— must be borne in mind throughout the following discussion, which is 
focused on the sonml-aggressive role the phallic mother (rather than 
on the &ther) In the tjpieai nightmare experience, which the dream- 
metaphor replicates. 

SpUff Symbolimyizs well understood by Abraham (/), whose interpreta- 
tions were subsequently verified by others, for spider dreams appear to be 
fairly conunon.'*^ Artemidoros (4.56) compares spiders to contemptible 
people who, despite their weakness and insignificance, can cause great 
harm. One also notes that certain Greek authors grossly exaggerated the 

41 1 stress that the Danaides and the Aigyptiadai are kindred mainly tlirough their 
common descent from two brothers, even though in most of their speeches the Danaides 
refer mainly to their common ancestress lo (but less often and also less explicitly to their 
common ancestor Zeus). But one notices at once that they harp on this kinshgt mainly in 

order to validate their claim to a'jylum in Argos. Thus, thry barely mention the obvious 
symmetry of their (virginal; flight with tliat of (pregnant) lo (351 f.). Also, they never 
mice mention that the Aigypiiadai*s deioent from lo entitles them, too, to the sympathy of 
the Argives. In fiict, even the Herald fails to make this very obvious and telling point. 
These omissions suggest that Ais( hylos did not seek to persuade the Athenians of the 
vahdity of the Danaides' incest argument — for example, by recalling the Athenian taboo 

00 marrying a tderme half-brother (or maternal kinsman ?), a taboo made largely inappKc* 
able here by the fact that the Danaides and the Aigyptiadai were primarily paternal 
parallel cousins and remote descendants of lo only in the second place. On the sociology 
ical aspects of such marriages, cp. — with some reser\'ations — G. Thomson (70, chap. 
16). 

44 A further, indirect but revealing, proof of the Aischylean Danaidet* lather farft*?^ is 
the lack of any reference to their mothers (infra). 

I have the impression diat» during the yean M^ien I had a psycho-analytical practice* 

1 usually had at least one patient vfho bad spider dreama or qnder fantasies, or who had a 
pathological fear of spiders. In one area — in what was formerly Magna Graecia— the 
spider phobia is actually institutionalized in the form of urantism (^, ^4). 
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poisonousnesB of most spiden,4< thou^ the bite of many species is at most 
unpleasaiit. 

The most striking thing about the mental tmo^ of the spider is that this 
creature is so often felt to be feminine — albeit in a peculiar way (infra) — 
in part perhaps because spinning-and-weaving is, in most of the Mediter- 
ranean area, a female occupation. ^7 Spiders are specifically compared to 
women (Ael. NA 1.21) and even to female geometricians who sit in the 
centre of their webs (Ael. NA 6.57). Certain "four-jawed" spiders** were 
apparently hostile to men» for they attacked the men of an Indian nation 
rad ahnost escterminated them (AieL NA 17.40). 

This choice hit oijueudoHoloffaphantastica is of special interest, for I have 
oAen noticed that even the most outlandish bits of "unnatural history" 
tend to have some sort of counterpart in reality. In several spider species, 
the female — larger than the male — devours her mate after coitus {72).*^ 
Figuratively speaking, such a female spider's whole body is a vagina dentata. 

FYJ-RE (Spinnentiere) doesn't say whether the Greeks knew of the 
cannibalistic mating habits of spiders. It would almost be better for my 
aigument if they had not known of them^^nr it woukl suggest that "scmie- 
thhag** about spiders makes them seem to be femaU monsters (cp. sch. 
Nic. Ther. 11). 

The spider seems to be imagined as a vagina dentata also in two other ways: 

(1) According to Nic. Ther. 716 and Ael. NA 3.36, a certain spider, 
called "grap>e", has its mouth and teeth in the centre of its abdomen 
(which makes me think of the "four-jawed spider", supra) : Nikandros 
adds the striking information that a man bitten by this spider will have a 
pathological erection, a foul discharge from the urinary meatus and a 
paralysis of the l^gs. These symptoms, which dearly comliine erection and 
paralysis, will be discussed in greater detail later on. The symptoms of 
bitten wmm are iiol mentioned — this, too, makes one think of the mm* 
killing "four-jawed" spiders. 

(2) For some normal infomumts,^ "the voffm dentata is the cobweb 
tube up which the spider lurks — especially the various species of house 
spiders which build webs in corners" (K.J.D.). 

In short, the "grape" spider has an abdominal (inguinal?) maw (resem- 
bling the vagina dentata); its bite produces symptoms aliecting the male 
genitals. 

As regards spiders that weave a tubular web (vagina) , the web's *'teeth" 
are represented by the spider lurking in it. 

4«rae. Tktr. 8, 715 ff.; in both pMsages, npidea are mentioiied immediately after 

snakes. Cp. also Ael. NA 17.40, etc. 

<7 Amongst the Hopi Indians of Arizona (6) and die Reungao Moi (7), the weavers arc 
men. "Persian" carpets are also woven by men. 

** "Four-jawed" may eanerioabljf imply an allusion to the vagine dmMa, Gp. infirm. 
Vipers bite the groin, and so do scorpions (Nic. Ther. 545 ff., 783). 

** In one species, the tiny male lives as a parasite inside the female's genital tract; this 
automatically pg otecti him horn being devoured by his mate. But I must, in fiumos, cite 
an at least superficially contradictory bit of pseudethnographia phantastka. The nation dtthe 
Psylloi was immune to both spider and snake bites (Ael. .V.4 16.27) ! vf uXXa is the name 
of various noxious insects, including a venomous spider (Arist. HA 633631). 

* sjpcitioiied by nouseot Uovcr on my behalf, kst it be laid that apr psycho-analytical 
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In my own clinical experience, spider webs, hairy spiders and swamu 
of spiders represent mainly the female pubic hair surrounding the danger- 
ous (toothed?) vagina (which the pubic hair both conceals and implies). 

Since this point — which is of considerable importance in this discussion 
— ^may bewilder (and perhaps shock) the non-clinician, several concrete 
examples, which will substantiate this finding, will now be dted. 

Example i. A depressed, apathetic and asthoiic male analysand (with a 
"devouring*'— but also seductively "food-stu£Bng"— mother) dreamed of 
an electric wall socket, literally covered with swarms of spiders* Ife 
immediately understood — ^without any interpretation from me — that the 
socket was his mother's vulva^i and the spiders her pubic hair (251. 

Example 2. An inexperienced pubescent boy felt repelled by his barely 
nubile girl friend's scanty pubic hair. It seemed to him that spiders were 
crawling over her otherwise bare moris veneris. 

At tunes, the spidery female pubic hair is fimtasied as behaving like 
the tentacles of certain small marine animals, or like the anns of cephalo- 
pods, which sweep their victims into their maw. In other instances, the 
hairy vulva is fantasied as a vortex, which, by stuHon, draws the victim into 
the vagina. 

Example 3. A vtvy severely disturbed borderhne patient once prac- 
tically hallucinated his mother's whole body as a huge, hairy pubis and 
feared that her vagina would suck him in, "the way a vacuum cleaner 
sucks in dust" {sOy 23).^^ 

This terrifying conception of the spidery, "traplike" female pubic 
hair may perhaps even explain why the pubis of Athenian women was 
depilated.^) 

In short, a woman whose spidery pubic hair entraps the man is a good 
symbol of the kind of rapacious and sexually seductive woman Americans 
call a "man-trap". 

Still another fantasy centred on the symbolic equation: female pubic 
hair = swarms of spiders = cobweb, is that the pubic hair conceals the 
female penis, or actually "is" the female penis. 

Example 4. A statistician in analysis reported seeing his mother in the 
nude only once: at the age of six or seven, when he was not yet (con- 
sciously) aware of anatomical differences between the sexes. Expecting 
to see a penis, he £d "see" a penis — but did not see his mother's pubic 
hair (perhaps because, at that age, he himself had none). His associations 
to this misperception were striking: "Perliaps my lifelong tendency to see 

" In the U.S.A., sue h sockets do not have round holes, but narrow iliti; q>. U.S.A. 
slang: "split" or "slit" = vulva. 

"The vortex has always fascinated mankind. The Mohave believe that small dusty 
whirlwinds carry ghosts {27, p. 435). The vortex played a major role in the thought of the 
Prc-Socratics. Cp. the Index, s.w. 8(vri, Sivoc, of Diels-Kranz; also Edgar Allan 
Poe's tale ol the Maelstrom (fix). The Greeks even mythologized sea vortexes (Skylla, 
diarybdis), and Greek seamen oo«ild not but know that one must swun away firom a 
foundering ship, lest one be sucked into the depths by the vortex its sinking creates. (Cp. 
the Danaides' drowning fantasies.) 

This interpretation is reinforced by the anxiety dream a Somali man — belonging to 
a nation wAose women are dqiilated — had after cohabiting with a (ani-dqiilaied) 
European prostitute. In his dream her pubic hair appeared as an inguinal (male) b eawi 
i.e., as «o me thi n g which (necessarily) surrounds a (tooth-filled) mouth {^4). 
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what I expect, and not what is really there, accounts for my deficiencies 

as a proof-corrector." 

Since I have related the Herald's threats to drag the Danaides by the 
hair to spider webs, I must demonstrate that there can be a cultural nexus 
between head hair and spiders, even in tribes where the spider plays a 
"good" role. 

One of the main souls of the Sedang Moi is the "spider soul" (cp. the 
Greek winged soul : ha;x^) > which is said to perch just above the forehead, 
in iiait partus of die hair.s* It requires litde iniaginati<»i to realize that the 
portingofthehairgreatlyresembles the "parting^* ofthefemalepubichair.^ 

During an important annual ritual, each Sedang catches a live spider 
and puts it on the parting of his (or her) hair, so as to reinvigorate the 
"spider soul", which perches on that spot. 56 

The Phallic Female. Throughout the preceding paragraphs I have spoken 
of the spider as a symbol of the vagina dentala, and this even though I 
underscored also the Danaides' father-fixation-motivatcd neurotic 
obsession with incest. I must therefore answer the foreseeable and quite 
reasonable objection that I have treated the spider (and its net) as a 
female symbol — seeminf^y ignoring all the while the &ct diat the spider- 
Herald is a rrum. 

I begin by noting that the child views the penis as the main symbol and 
attribute of power. Hence, since the mother is larger than the child, the 
child fantasies that she simply "must" have a penis. In Example 4, one 
actually witnesses the transformation of the {not perceived) maternal 
pubic hair into a (mu-perceived) female phallos. It is, moreover, a tradi- 
tional characteristic of the vagina dentata that it deprives the male of his 
phallos, so as to ntam possession of it. The child, the neurotic and even 
myth eanfy circumvent the hoUowness of the female oigan by means of 
the fantasy that the woman has an anal hollow penis {40, chap. 42).^ 

** Hiii portion of the ikull, where, in the neonate, the fontanella is located, playi a 

major role in Sedang ''physiological" beliefs. One informant flatly asserted that one 
breathes with the fontanella. Another said only that the fontanella was "somehow" con- 
nected with breathing. Now, in the Sedang language, iMdm means both breath and 
(violent) affectivity; its seat b the solar fdexus. To have "inudi ihihm" is therefore 

pcactically an equivalent of the Greek (uydeuilOC, which corresponds exactly tO MV 
mmimitd (as used, e.g., by Macchiavelli) ij6), 

*9 The Romans parted die hair whh a little spear called hasta (Ov. Fast. 2.560). That 
word can also denote the penis (Auct. Priap. 41. i). The equation: hair = pubic hair is 
discernible in I Corinth. 11. 10 fT, and also in the tradition that the cow lo gave birth to 
Epaplios after Zeus touched hcr/orehead (A. Suppl. 576 ff., PV 850 ff., etc.), for the Greeks 
emphastaed the curiy^habed fbcaliead of boviiMS both in poetry (B. Ba, 189 ff.) and in 
art (cp. chap. 2, note 44). Cp. the belief that the aphrodisiac "hippomanes" is a fleshy 
clot in thc/orelock of some colts (Arist. HA syaaai, 577a9; Paus. 5.27.3, etc.). [In Theocr. 
S.48, it is a mare-maddening hallucinogenic plant (Datura stramonium). Giantra; Dover, 
ad. loc.] 

How "naturally" spiders evoke a woman's head hair is shown by a rather beautiful 
modem love poem {a, p. 5), which 1 happened to read while writing this chapter. The 
poet rtfiuts to compare this beloved^ hair to com silk or to spiden — and, in so doing, does 
of course compare it to spiders. This comparison is particularly significant in the case of 
tllis poet, who mentions his beloved's pubic hair far more often than her (head) hair. 

97 Abraham (/) even cites, in connection with spider symbolism, the infantile fantasy 
that, during coitus, the man's small (but ectemal) penis penetrates the large (but intenud) 
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Another way of circumventing this difficulty is to assert (symmetrically) 
that the penis (or the scrotum) can withdraw into the abdomen, becoming 
inverted and turning into a kind of vagina. 58 

Now,' as regards ancient Greece, it is easy to demonstrate in myth the 
existence of both the "woman provided with a phallos" {66) and the 
"woman » phallos'* {$8^ 28) ideas. Moreover, in so &r as the vagina is 
"dmiaia" — ^i.e., a weapon of aggression — it is "necessarily" a phallic 
organ, for the ph^os app>ears to be the prototypal weapon (A. fi. 44 
N*), which can pierce,^ club {24, p. 229) or cut {34). 

But there is more to it. Citing striking clinical data, Abraham (/) shows 
that, at times, the longleggcd spider's legs are seen as female pubic hair and 
the spider's body as the "lemale penis". If, however, the spider lurks 
inside its web, the cobweb is both the female pubic hair and the vagina, 
while the spider itself (in its net) is the "hidden" female penis. The 
stataotients — and, in one case, the drawing — of Abraham's patients are 
dear enough to convince anyone — except, perhaps, the obtusely mechanise 
tic, know-it-all behaviourist.^ 

It seems almost otiose to cite so many data showing the commingling of 
male and female sex organs in fantasy, when the Hellenist can easily 
think of countless Greek stories of hermaphroditic beings, of generic 
plurals in the feminine gender, of a pair of stallions spoken of as "mares" 
when hitched as a team to a chariot (chap, i), etc. Nothing is more 
characteristic of fantasy — and this regardless of whether it masquerades 
as myth, mysticism, wisdom, neurosis, or "Female Liberation Movement" 
ideology (complete with "unisex*' fiuihions) — than to juggle and to com- 
mingle opposites, and particularly sexual differences whose existence and 
symmetry appear to have anguished mankind since the dawn of time {24, 
chap. 15). 

The Phallic .Mother in the Nightmare. This commingling of the sexes is 
nowhere more manifest than in the nightmare, in which the sexual aggres- 
sor, mounting and suffocating the dreamer, is — regardless of the dreamer* s 
sex — ^nearly always the phallic mother (^7) . She assumes with regard to the 
female dreamer the male role, in a manner well described in Luc. 
DMereir. 5. As to the male dreamer, she immobilizes and rapes him in the 
coitus inversus position, as does, e.g., the Sphinx on a red-figure {area 450 
B.C.) lekythos in the National Museum of Athens, etc. I specifically note 

'*Crredc evidence; castors (Ael. ^fA 6.34); cp. m8. Urology: luxation of the penis. 
Deliberate performance: the routine acts of certain South American hodiaas (4, 7/); the 

deed of a German psychotic (%); perhaps the practices of some Japanese sumo-\%Testlrrs 
(rciraction of the testicles). Myths, talcs, jokes, lies, alibis, beliefs, etc., of this type are 
reported from many aieas: South China, Indcmena, Zoroattrian Central Alia, Gfeenhmd 
Eskimos, Mohave Indians, Renaissance France, etc., and neurotic fantasies from the 
U.SA., Central Europe, etc. {13, 28, sg, chap. 16). The underlying "primary process" 
"logic" appears to be that the possibility of inverting the penis (causing it to resemble a 
vagina) '^proves'* the existence of a femide **intemal*' penis. 
*• Cp. hasta = penis, supra, note 55. 

** Since I have already compared the Sedang's spider soul to the Greek winged soul 
(tfux^), it is worth noting that, according to Abraham, the butterfly's wings are sometimes 

visualized as (opening and closing) labia and its body proper as the female phallos (/). 
As to the equation: soul = phallos, it is both ethnologicaUy and clinically common- 
place. 
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that, in that picture^ the bonified young man viaiUy has an anxiety 
erection<i — and recall the painful erections the **grape*' spider's bite is 
■aid to cause (supra). 

A further element, which also highlights the quasi-interchangeability 
of the sexes in the nightmare is the curious reciprocity of the rider and the 
ridden. This point, which is of considerable importance, is taken up briefly 
further below.® 

Thus, the iheofetkal femaleness of the sexually aggressive and, indeed, 
murderous mother who oppresses the dreamer in the nightmare, does 
not imply that she lacks a "penis*'. The dreamer himself imputes it to her — 
often simultaneously with the possession of a vagina.^ Indeed, underlying 
the nightmare there is always a great deal of obsessive doubt {if) based 
on fausse non-reconnaissance {22), especially as regards the distinctive 
anatomy and reciprocal coital roles of the sexes. It is noteworthy that in 
the myth in question, though not in A. SuppL, there is also a further ele- 
ment pointing to a confusion of the sexes: I refer to the curiously masculine 
character of the Danaides themselves, who build a temple, construct and 
row a ship and decapitate their unwanted cousin-husbands (Apollod. 
9.1.4 ff.). It is even significant that traditions should diverge on just why 
Hypennnestra akme did nol kill her husband, Lynkeus. Some say she 
spared his lifis because he had spared her virginity (Apollod. 2.1.5). 
But Aischylos says she spared him because his embraces had delighted her 
(A. PV 865 f). That delight necessarily involved the acceptance of the 
feminine role, for it is precisely the woman's feminity which permits her to 
"acquire" — in a suitably mature manner — a penis "all her own". By 
contrast, in the ApoUodoros version, only Hypermnestra was allowed to 
preserve (temporarily) her immature virginity, whose loss her murderous 
sisters experienced as a castration justifying the retaliatory castration 
(decapitation) of the deflowerers.^ 

D^oroHm = Snake Bite: Remains to be considered the inescapable 
conjecture that the serpent representing the Herald — or rather, the Aigyp- 
tiadai whose dq>uty he is — bites the girls with his poisonous fangs.^ 

•1 Anadety erectunu even pennit vmmen to rape a man at gun point— « did, tome ten 

years ago, three women hitchhikers in America. Hungarian informants rq po rt ed , in 1957, 
cases ofRussian female soldiers forcing men (in 1945-46) to cohabit with them at gun point. 
Gp. note 69. Also: (//, ss) and chap. 3, note 104. 

o The patient referred to in Exam^ j, thou^ he dreaded bemg tucked by a vortex 
into his mother's vagina — which would have caused his entire body to become hn penis 
{aOf 113) — none the less had the recurrent obsessive thought: "my mother's penis is bigger 
dummy vagina*'. The body — phallossymbolio equation, i^ikh is frequently encountered 
in clinical practice, was briefly mentioned in chap. 6. For detailed evidence of the occur- 
rence of this fantasy-equation in ancient Greece, cp, a8 and espedally the Phil. Bybl. 
passages referred to in it {FHG 3.568.18; 3-569.a4). 

** On defloration m castration, cp. Freud (^/) and Yates (75). CSeitun Australian 
aborigines even beh'cvc that the Wrgin is a phallic-daemonic being, vi^MKn only a rape- 
defloration can feminize and humanize (dj, p. 236). 

o In aocofdaocewitii my principle of intnpreting only the intelligible textual tradition, 
I do not interpret the plansibic conjecture: "bites my foot". For those who are wiBing to 
consider this conjecture as conclusive, I simply mention that foot = penis is a common 
symbolic equation (2^, p. 840) and that the female-foot = female-phallos equation is at 
the root of fiMt feticfabm. If ao; bitten fbot b defloration « castration (ibninizatiaa of 
the**boyUi**vifgm). 
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The equation : snake bite = coitus and especially: snake bite » deflorap 
tion has already been discussed in chap. 6.^ 

The equation: snake venom = semen, and its consequence: injection 
of venom = injection of semen during coitus, have been discussed in 
detail (chap. 5) in connection with the Nessos-Deianeira and Minos- 
Ptokris myths. 

Since the Herald does, in fact, try to drag the Danaides towards 
nuptial couches and defloration, the occurrence of a poisonous bite in the 
dream-metaphor can, in the lig^t of the wofd Sdoooc, be oonfidendy 
taken for granted. 

This brings me to a crucial point: throughout the preceding pages one 
repeatedly encountered, via the vagina dentata motif, the theme of the 
equivalence of maternal biting (devouring) and rape. A passage in Pin- 
daros {O. 1.24 f.) permits one to assert that, for Aischylos' illustrious 
contemporary, these two activides were equivalent. Furthermore, in the 
passage in question, there is a curious blending of the "mother** with the 
'*&ther*' — ^the latter being subsUuUtdfiat the former, and, moreover, substi- 
tuted in a context as homosexual as is the latent content of the ni^tmare, in 
which the phallic mother rapes the dreamer, regardless of the dreamer's 
sex. 

Indeed, Pindaros, deliberately bowdlerizing the tradition that the 
mother-goddess Demeter had devoured Pelops' shoulder, asserted that the 
handsome boy had simply been "respectably" abducted by the enamoured 
Poseidon. Now, in tins context, Poseidon is clearly a 'lather-god," for he 
is not only Pelops' lover and protector, but also Demeter^s husband. The 
(purely external) bowdlerization simply transfisrms the mother's canni- 
balisdc attack into a homosexual "rape" by the father. Ck>pious clinical 
data show that many children have fantasies of being devoured by the 
mother and/or of being homosexually attacked by the father*^ — and react 
to both of these fantasies with erotized anxiety. Thus, the Pindaric 
bowdlerization — quite as much as lies in general (/j, pp. 55 f. = j/, 
chap. 3) — leave intact the psychological core and the structure of the 
original version {21). 

Summing up, the fantasy of the vagina dentata^ the '*abd<MSiinal** 
(inguinal) maw of the "grape*' spider, the myth of the man-raping, "man- 
eating"^ and man-strangling (infra) Sphinx, etc. all show the in&ntito- 
neurotic equivalence of oedipal coitus and devouring. The entrapper, the 
biter, the (deputy) deflowerer — in short: the Herald — is therefore quite 
appropriately at once spider and serpent and is, because of his (fictitious) 
sexual ambiguity, just the right kind of epicene nightmare figure to haunt 
and terrify the virile, man-hating, incest-obsessed Danaides, who can 
visualize defloration only as castration and devouring and can experience 
an orgasm—triggered by anxiety (5/) — only in the fimn of sufibcatkm 
(hanging, drowning), involving biting {68). 

«« Snakes in Alkcstis' bridal chamber (Apollod. 1.9. 15) and in the dream of a modem 
bride. For bleeding stork-bitten finger = bleeding during childbirth, cp. chap. 6, note 60. 
In tome cultures, bleeding durii^ deflomtioa ii fanplicitly equated with bleeding during 
delivery {g). " For traces of the latter fantasy in the Oidipoui myth, cp. la. 

U^. alang: a promiscuoiii, man-destroying woman of the Manon and Gaxmen type. 
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Indeed, tat the Danatdes, hanging or drowning are the aUematues to 
rape. I propose to show now that the latent meaning of these alternatives 

is the same as that of the rape which they wish to avoid. 

Having, in the last paragraphs, repeatedly referred to the eroiized 
anxiety manifested by the Danaides, I must now turn to an aspect of the 
nightmare in which the same tendencies are evident. 

The nightmare assailant regularly immobilizes and suffocates the victims 
of his (her) oedipal aggression, by its weight as well as by its tight embrace. 
This tendency is wdl eacemplified by beliefi conoemiiig tibe Sphinx, a 
creature whose origin is to be sought in the ni^tmare experience.'^ 

TVadition defines the Sphinx as a **Strangler** ("suffocator*') : some 
scholars even hold that tWs is the correct translation of that creature's 
name.^^ If so, the Sphinx is a strict equivalent of the Alp {Alpdmck), It 
has already been indicated that the Sphinx invariably rapes men in the 
coitus inversus position — as do the Seirenes,^! etc. I note only in passing 
that both the Sphinx and the Lamia are — as one might expect — also 
cannibals: their raping, strangling and devouring tendencies are, for all 
pracdcal purposes, inseparable.^ 

But this is less important than the Sphinx's, the nightmare's, thespider's 
and the snake's inunobilizing-suflbcating tendencies.?) I have already 
noted that the suffocation theme is present in the Danaides' conception of 
both hanging and drowning as aUemaibfes to— i.e., as mCTUff of escape finom 
— unwanted coitus. 

I now note a crucial fact : a mild inhibition of breathing is a normal 
female experience in ventro-ventral coitus. 7-* In fact, for some women, 
whose pseudo-masculinity simply masks a strong, if latent, masochism, 
this "suiTocation" is an important condition of their sexual gratihcation.^s 

Other indications of a "suffocatmg" erotic element in this dream- 
metaphor are (perhaps) also discernible. 

* It has been suggested el&ewhere (//) that the voodoo {58) possession rite, in which the 
possessing spirit (sometimes called: horse) rides the possessed — who is «bi» called the 
"horse" \of thr poss«sing spirit) — is simply a ritualization of the nightmare. 

Cf iY§ is related to C9iyyu, which means : to bind, though cf iy§ can also denote a 
npadoiB person (AnaxiL 8«) or even ft (predatory) prostitute (GidL Com. 33). [Hotwever, 
the Boiotian form of that name, ^ cannot have that meaning (K.JJ).).] 

Sec frontispiece. 

n It is striking that Dcmctriot* fkvouritc heiaira (older by lar than he) was named 
Lamia — and quite appropriately lo, for ihe med to Ute hhn at savagdy ai die 1km that 

bit Lysimachos (Plu. V. Dm. 27.3). This fits the well-known, but seldom discussed, fact 
that amorous — and often quite savage — biting is almost exclusively a female sexual 
practice. 

7) I recall the belief that the "pape" spider produces an erection but aUe pmfyus the 
legs. Nikandros' wording underscores, I think, the contrast Ij^twecn th«e two symptoms. 
Now, those snakes, whose venom is a neurotoxin, do paralyse those they bite. Spiders also 
'*net*' their vicdmi (which appnnhnatei tuffiwation). Large serpents can crush their 
victims (e.g., the Laoltodn group, supra). 

wThe Trobrianders consider this posidon uncomfortable for the woman (57, p. 284). 

V'A relatively small girl always chose extremely heavy partners; her nuiin source of 
pleasure was that their weight nearly suffocated her. If one of her partners was not heavy 
enough to make it difficult for her to breathe, she would hold her breath in order to be 
able to have an orgasm. Cp. the fantasy of being run over (^6)» which occurs also in 
men («6, pp. 217, 463, 596), cp. chap. 8. It is almost certain that in&ntile oedqial fim- 
tasies, involving dmire for the "huge" parent, cause sufifocatioa to be eipnifiwd as 
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The leaping into the depths has already been briefly mentioned. Falling 
and leaping downwards in dreams is often a symbolic representation of 
dctumescence, or of a decrease of excitement after an erotic dream. ^6 

The leaping into the sea may very probably also symbolize sexual 
excitement. Psychosexually mature women — which the Danaides are 
not — tend to compare a vaginal — ^but never a clitoral — orgasm to being 
engulfed by a great, surging wave, or by a voiteac* 

I hasten to oonoede that the ''fidlmg** (kiqnng downwaid) and the 
"jumping into the sea** themes would, by tkmuehes, not suffice to reveal 
the presence of erotic components in the dream-metaphcnr. But they may 
be tentatively treated as such indications because they reinforce other, 
unquestionably sexual, symbols.77 

I have left to the last a thorough discussion of what is perhaps the most 
telling argimient in favour of the view that this dream-metaphor is 
patterned upon the nightmare. I note, to begin with, a curious fact: in no 
Other suriving Greek tragedy are aU the penonages, with the exception of 
the CShoroB, males. What matters most is, however, the already briefly 
noted fact that there is not even a passing mention of the Danaides' 
mothers. Their place is totally xisurpcd by their daughters' defunct 
bovine ancestress lo, whose frightened, gadfiy-stung flight after her dreaded 
— and probably oedipal — premarital defloration and during her pregnancy 
(which aroused the mother-imago Hera's anger) , is practically duplicated 
(351 f.) by the terrified flight of the Danaides from defloration, /rom a 
dreaded (incestuous) marriage (represented by a snake bite) and, of 
course, Jnm pregnancy. This drama therefisre eicemplifies the cUnically 
familiar "splitting" of the real mother into two separate "images**: the 
"good" (iMit senially abused) mother is lo; the "bad" (devouring, 
tormenting, jealous) mother is, in the lo myth, Hera. In diis drama the 
"bad** (nightmarish) mother image is incarnated by the symbolically 
epicene Herald of the dream-metaphor, in which he (acting on behalf of 
his principals, the Aigyptiadai) is represented as a spider and as a snake and, 
on the latent level, as the phallic mother of a waking nightmare. I hold 
that this (delegated) horribleness of the (never-mentioned) phantasmatic 
mothers strongly supports Kouretas's (^5^) view that the Danaides are the 
victims of a — ^both thrilling and anxiety-arousing — fadier fixatum. 

Summarjf. Since the text in question does not contain a real dream, but 
only a metaphorical allusion to a familiar type of dream, in interpreting it 
one does not "analyse** either Aischylos or the Danaides. One analyses a 
tjfpe-dream of great antiquity and world-wide distribution. In so doing, one 

erotized anxiety. I also cite (from memory) the case of a man who repeatedly hanged 
himself and ejaculated when on the point oi suHbcating. He did it once too often — and 
died of strangling. 

7« This is not an absolute rule. A normal adult once told me that his erotic dreams never 
ended in falling and contained no other unpleasant experiences. Conversely, his rare 
dreams of failing never contained manifest erotic incidienta. Whether they contained 
symbolic erotic danenls could not be aioertained, since thk infennation was not obtained 
in the course of a psycho-anah'sis, but during a conversation. 

77 Nightmare, suffocation-hanging-drowning and, above all, the fact that hanging and 
dnmniing arc represented as aUenatim to coitus. As a fiamer parachutist, I wdl wtnanhcr 
that, as one begins to fal 1 , one tends to catdi one's hpwidt and to hold it until the porachute 
opens and arrests the ialL 
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abo examines its poetic and dramatic appropriateness and persuasiveness, 
and detennines what it agnified in Greek culture. 

On the strictly factual level, the scrutiny of this metaphor proves once 
more that Aischylos, the perceptive observer of dreams, was capable of 
exploiting to the utmost the dramatic potentialities of oniric imagery. 

On the most generalized phenomenological level, his Danaides' dream- 
metaphor is persuasive qua dream, precisely because it does not pretend 
to be prophetic: like real dreams, it is rooted in the remote past and in the 
present* 

The dream-metaphor also stands up well under psycho-analytical 
scrutiny. The Danaides' comparing of the Herald's behaviour to that of a 

spider and of a snake in a black dream (nightmare) rings true psycho- 
logicaUy, the situation has aU the characteristics of a genuine night- 
mare. Its components: suffocation, immobilization and counter-oedipal 
aggression by a phallic mother, converge into — or, if one prefers, diverge 
from — an infantile fantasy of (inguinal) devouring. The fact that the 
Herald is male, while the spider = snake symbolizes the "bad" mother's 
devouring inguinal maw, is almost to be expected. The evil and powerful 
mother of the nightmare is the "phallic" (and man-slaying) woman^ of 
Greek myth (66^ sS), and the phantasmatic character of the Danaides' 
mothers is highlighted predsdy by the absence of on^ reference to them in 
A. SuppL and by the ostentatiously phallic character (tf their daughters. 

That these phantasmatic mothers's threatening sexual organ (s) should 
be visualized as a spider ( = snake) is also to be expected, since, for the 
Greeks, though not for the Romans, the female genitaha were a symbol of 
Evil I.I 18 ff.). 

Thus, this spider-snake dream-metaphor satisfies every criterion of a 
genuine nightmare. Its psycho-analytical interpretation is not only 
congruent with Greek beliefi but also fits perfectly the Danaides' psycho- 
logical make-up and dramatic predicament as ddUuattd fy Auefylos. The 
metaphor is maniiestly the poetic echo of a common type of anxiety dream 
and attests the existence of spider and snake nightmares in ancient Greece. 
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Anchises 42, 305, 326 
Andromache 272 
Antigone 124, 269, 272, 285, 326 
Antigonos 326 
Antikleia 133 

Aphrodite (Kypris) 9, 26, 40, 42, 63, 1 18. 
122. 123, i6ij 156, 232, 302, 304, 308, 
330 



ApoUon xxviii, xxxiv, 4, 41^ 44, 65, 85, 
lOQ. I so- 1 66. 189, 196. 199. 241. 276. 

284, 304, 306, 327 
Apostles 1L2 
Arachne 325, 322, 330 
Aratos 1B6 

Areion 12 

Ares 245, 302, 308, 330 
Arete 124 

Argos 33, 35, 38, 45, 46, 302 
Ariadne 85 
Aristagora 174 
Aristophon 283 
Artabanos 29, 89 
Ar tames l8 

Artemis 36, 40, 26.'i. 270. 276, 280, 284. 

285, 298. 308 
Artystone 18, 12 
Asklepios 28, 174, 190 
Astrabakos 175, 247 

Astyagcs 222, 223, 225-229, 2:^3-235. 237 
Astyanax 272, 282 
Atalanta 28a 
Athamas 278 

Athene 32, 36^ 50^ ipa, laa, ia8, 1561 t6i, 
162, 174-176. 195, ggQ, 332, aaSj 
22ij 30a, 306, 310, 325 

Atlas 135 

Atossa xxiii, xxv, 2-20, 28, 49, 72, 74, 76, 
221^ 230 

Atreidai (Atreides) 78-80, 94, i88. aai. 

226. 234, 238-240, 246 
Atreus 91^ 226. 239 
Atum (Egyptian god) 308 
Augeias 235 

Augustus, C. J. G. O. (Emperor) 14 
Aurora (see Eos) 
Autolykos 298 
Axiokersos 303 

Bellerophon 44, 103 
Bilhah 204 
Briseis 28, 80, 94 
Bryas 35 

Caeculus 233 

Gaesar, G. Julius xxii, 15, 90 

Gharioteer of Rhesos xxvi, xxvii, 28^ 76, 

257-3 '2 

Gharybdis 334 



Copyri 
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Chavalov (painter) 73 
Cheiron 109, 242 
Chimaira xxxiv, 267 
Chrysaor 239 

Chrysothemis 76^ 184.. 220. 271 
Chthonians (the) 137, 327 
Collatinus, L. T. 71 
Curses (the) 

Daimon 

Daktyloi (Idaian) 306 
Damokles i ihl 

Danae 8^ 307, 308 

Danaides xxii, 28, ^ 52, 3i9-34t 

Danaos 278, 320-341 

Daphne ^ 

Dareios 2-20, 49, 150 
Deianeira 241, ^10, 338 
Deiphobos 127 
I>eities (the ancient) 163 
Delphyne 321 

Demaratos 18^ 13, i7.'i. 247 
Demeter9i34,45^85^9^99, loa^ 103^ 121, 

27Q, 283, aqi, 304, 310, 338 
Demctrios Poliorkctcs 339 
Demokedes 2Q. 
Demophoon 233 

Diomedes (the Bistonian) 279, 28Q 
Diomedes Tydeides 23^ 277 
Dion 123 

Dionysios (of Syracuse) 130 

Dionysos 43^47^68^ liii LI^i »50| 

207. 240. 242, 306. 308, 322, 330 
Dioskouroi 8^ 154, 190 
Dolon 134, 135, 268. 276-278 
Dream (the) (Oneiros) 7^ 137, 138, 286 
Dryas 224 

Earth (Gaia) xxix, 158, 262, 263, 304, 306, 

307. 323^ 322 
Earth Shaker (see Poseidon) 
Elektra xxi, 84, 105, 133, 1^ 132^ 

199. 200, 203, 208, aaa, 22^ 

Elpinike xxxii 
Endymion 305 
Enkelados 306 
Eos (Aurora) 34 
Epaphos 36^ 335 
Epeios 282 
Ephialtes 330 
Epizelos 302 
&gino8 14 

Eriny(e)s (Eumenides) xi, xxiii, xxix, 28, 
30i 382 2§i ail LOTi L35i 148-166. ij^j 
184, 189^ tail IQ7-I99. 201, 2I3i 2Q7 

Eriphyle i6.Si 176. I77 

Eros 122. 303 

Eteokles xvii, 28^ 30, 68, 72, 74. 76 
Eumdo* 13^ 295 
Eumenides (see Erinyes) 



Europe 302 

Eurydike 74, 129 
Eurystheus 307 
Euthydemos 119 

Gaia (see Earth) 
Ganymedes 32 
Gelon 2fifl 
Geryones 

Glaukos (of Potniai) 13, 279 
Gobryas iB 
Graiai 242. 326 

Hades 32i 4?^ 9a 
Haimon 269 
Harmonia 117. 196 
Harpagos (Mede) 197, 226 

Hcbc 8^ 

Hekabe xxvi, 28, 30, 2§2 ^24. gos-go7t 211. 

233, 236, 2^7-312 

Hektor xxi, 9^ 207, 208, 211. 245, 268, 

269, 278, 282^ 283^ 29^ 299, 303^ 307^ 
308 

Helenc lo^ 57-140, 190. 207, 210. 243, 

270, 2B2 

Helcnos 262. 263, 269, a8a. 285 
Heliodora 125 
Helios 14-16, 22Q 

Hephaistos (also Vulcanus) 74^ 128. 150, 
233. 239. 308. 310. 330 

Hera 41-43, 452 l^i I02j LfiOj >a3i IflSi 

L96, 22^ 243, 3iOj 330j 340 
Herakles 9, 79, 85, 120, ij^ 133, 135^ 136, 

212, 22^ 233, 23^, 24£, 243, 3o6j 302 
Herald of the Aigyptiadai 320-341 
Hermes 32, 38, aai 12^ 238, 233, 305^ 

^08. 327 
Hermione 105 
Hippias xxii, 26S 
Hippios (see Poseidon) 
Hippodameia 29^ 33, 48^ ^ 162 
Hippolyte 79 

Hippolytos I3» 33» 44. 95. 843 
Holy Ghost 112 
Hydra 43» 174, i75. 24» 
Hypcrmnestra 332^ 337 
Hypnos (see Sleep) 
Hypsipyle 83 
Hystaspes 13 

lasion 34^45^85^ 309-3' i 
Idas, 8^ 

Inachos xxix, 27-'i3, 208 
Intaphemes (wife of) 272 
lo XX, xxix, 25-53, 74. 76. 132, 208. 230, 

3a2i33^M2 
lokaste xxii, 1^20^821 203, 205, 209, 210. 

213, 243 
lolaos 95 
Ion 306 
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Iphigencia xxvi, 28^ 29^ 76, 80^ 8ij 99^ 15a, 

200, 208, 230, 257-'^ 12 
Iphikles 19^ 
Ithmonike 302 
Ishtar 203 
Ixion 83^ 158, 310 

Jacob 205 
Job3£ 

Kadmos 239^ 240, 283^ 302^ 309^ 325 
Kaineus (Kainis) ^i^ iqo, 232, 281. 303, 

304 
Kairos 12 

Kalypso 34, 85. 310 
Kambyses II i8. 19 

Kassandra (see Alexandra) xxxv, 4jj 66^ 

124, iQQ, 227, 262, 263. 26Q. 282. 304 
Kekrops 327 
Kephisophon 302 
Kcrberos 151 
Kcryncian hind 2Sq 
Kerkyon 246 

Kilissa (see Nurse of Orestes) 
Kimon xxxii, xxxiii 
Kirke ^2. 34. 8.s. 30S 
Klco 307 
Klcomenes 66 

Klytaiin(n)estra ix, xi, xiii, xxiii, xxvii, 
xxviii, a8, 30, "jli Q''" 
98, 126, 148-251, 239, 269, 221, 226, 

aQ7» 305. 306. 308. 321. 322. 327. 328 
Komaitho 346 
Koronis 85 
Kreon 269 

Kreusa ii, 44^ 85^ 304, 306 
Krimisos 2^ 
Kritias 11^ 
Kroisos ^ 203 

Kronos xx, 40, 42^ 152^ 153^ 193^ 195^ 304^ 

307, 309 
Kyklops 33, 44 
Kynegeiros 16, 62 
Kypris (see Aphrodite) 
Kyros the Great (Kurush) i8j 203, 226, 

228. 229, 233 

Laertes 239, 325 

Laios 82, 203, 209 

Lamia (hetaira and spectre) 339 

Laodameia 742 H3> H5i 125 

Laokoon 321^ 324, 339 

Leda 

Lesbia 127 
Lcto 276 

Lion King 243, 246 
Loxias (see ApoUon) 
Lupa 233 
Lykaon 193, 278 
Lykourgos 31 



Lynkeus 332, 332 
Lysimachos 339 
Lyssa 15I 

Maia 99 

Mainades 44^ 133^ 151^ 265, 290, 302 
Makaria 268, 269 

Mandane 223, 228, 22Q. 234 . 235, 237 

Marpcssa 34, 41^ 85 

Matavilye (Mohave god) 93 

Medeia 8^ 13 

Medos a 

Megatimos 283 

Melampous 42 

Mclanippos 122 

Meleagros 174, 233 

Melissa 231, 245 

Menelaos xviii, xxii, xxvii, 10, 28j 30^ 49, 
57-140. 207. 210, 243, 242. 248, 269^ 
270. 277» 32Q 

Merope 203 

Messenger (Persian) 3 

Messengers (in general) 221 

Metriche 40 

Minos, i25i 202^ 246^ 304^ 338 
Moirai I '^o. 156, i£q 
Moliones 190 
Muse(s) xxvii, 45^ 298 
Mykerinos 47, 53. »13 
Myrtilos 13^ Qi 

Nausikaa 28^ 32^ 48, 50 
Nebuchadnezzar 229, 239, 240 
Neoptolemos 105, 239 
Ncphele 310 

Nessos 175, 202, 241. 310. 338 

Night i^a^ 133 

Nikias 5J 

Niobe 93 

Nissos 246 

Numitor 232 

Nurse of Orestes (Kilissa) 182-214, 224 

Odysseus 29^30^32,34242^74128,98,99, 
i22i 13^, L3i 239, 245, 276-278, 
282, 286, 290, 298, 305, 325, 326 

Odysseus' Mother (see Antiklcia) 

Oidipous xiii, xix, xxii, xxxiii, 20^ 30, 34^ 
39i 103^ L53i I35i 2032 ?09i 210, 213, 
234. 243. 302. 326. 331, 338 

Oinomaos 13, 33, 48 

Okeanos li 

Oknos xxi, 23 

Olympians (the) 99^ 136, 322 
Onan 204 
Opheltes 122 

Orestes xxi, xxix, 8j lO^ 29, 40^ 76^ 105, 
148-251, 264-266, 269, 270, 272, 279, 
281, 283-285, 287. 2 88. 296, 297. 299. 
302. 305-308 
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Orphem I2£ 

Osiris 240, 246, 327 
Otancs 15 

Ouranos xx, 13, 40^ L55Li LSii 3212 
322 

Pan 46^ 85 

Paris (Alexandres) 23i 8a, 83-86, 94, 97, 
98, laa, 122^ 128, 138^ 833, 236^ aiii 
277 

Parthenopaios iqo, 303 
Pasiphae 47, ^ 

Patroklos xxii, 9^ 23i l®?, i^L 133^ '35" 

137. 157, ig^j 245 
Pegasos xxxiii, xxxiv, 22i 135> l^Si gig. 
267 

Pcisistratos 233. 236 
Peleiades 13^ 
Pdcus 34, 85. 23Q 
Peloi)eia 331 
Pclopid(ai) 272, 291 

Pdops L5i 32^ 9Li 9i 121, 233^ 243^ 246, 

879. 283, 338 
Penelope xxi, xxiv, 6, i^j 28-30, 33. SO. 74. 

92, 122, 130^ 156. [881 245, 242, 329 
Penthcus 233^ 265, 283, 285, 302, 303. 

325 

Periandros 159, 231, 232, 24.'^ 
Perikles xii, 269 
Penephonc 99, 136, lu 
Perseus 8, 301, 307 
Phacthon 14^ i£ 
Phaidon 13 

Phaidra 44^ 29, 89, 95, lao, 124, 304 

Phaon 22, 82, 88^ 204 

Pharaoh (see also Mykerinos) 229, 237, 

246. 331 
Pharaoh's butler 229, 837 
Phercs 239, 269 
Philoktetcs 241 
Philomcle 29 
Philyra 304 

Phoenix (bird) 229, 233 
Phoinix (man) 35, 103^ 195, 196, 206, 302 
Plcisthenes (-ides) 172-174, 202. 221 
Plouton 42 

Ploutos (see also Riches) 42 
Polybos ana 
Polydektes 307 

Polydoros 30, 265, 269, 27i-g7?lt 881-283, 

235. 292i 299, 302^ 305 
Polykrates 129 

Polymestor 277, 278, 282, 286, 308 
Polymnos (see Prosymnos) 
Polyphcmos 201 

Polyxcnc 262. 263, 269, 281. 288. 2<i!i, 897. 
299 

Poseidon (Earth Shaker, Hippios) lLi I5i 
4L 43, 44, 48, 24. 232, 291-293, 
304. 338 



Priamos 207. 269, 282 
Proknc 79 
Prokris 338 
Prokroustes 306 

Prometheus 38^ 39, 109^ 129, 139, 236^ 242, 
330 

Prosymnos (Polymnos) 43, 44, 308 

Protesilaos 1 13, 1 19, 125 

Proteus 136, 173 

Psyche 303 

Pterelaos 246 

Pylades 8^ 243, 270, 302 

Pythia xi, xxix, ^ 66, 187, i8g, 898 

Queen of Epeiros 2QQ. 

Rachel 204 
Rhea 307 

Rhesos 28, 17a. 266-269. 278-280, 282, 

286, 291. 294 
Riches (see also Ploutos) 132 
Romulus 232, 233 

Scgesta 292 
Seirenes 339 

Semcle 48, 126, 240, 302-304 
Servius Tullius 233 
Silenos 301, 304, 307 
Simaitha lq8 
Skamandros xxi 
Skylla 246, 334 

Sleep (Hypnos) ij^ LS^i L5P 
Smerdis (true and false) 19, 2Q 
Solera tes (qua f>erson) 31, 28.') 
Solon 42 
Sostrata 174 

Sphinx 25i 922 128, 229^ 336, 338^ 339 
Strepsiades xix, 236 
Strophios 191 
Supernatural Beings 271 

Tantalos 153 

Teircsias 42, 65, 130, 192, aar, 30a, 308 
Telemachos 32 
Tclcphos 200. 20.'i. 2q6 
Tcreus 29j '93 
Teukros 8q 

'Fhcmistokles 51, aoo. go?;, ao^ 
Theseus 48, 79. 80, 96, 330 
Thestios 79 
Thetis 34i 85^ 123 
Thoas 292 
Thonis 34, 73. 127 

Thracian Rider (see also Diomedes the 

Bistonian and Rhesos) 280 
Thycstes 40, 91^ 193, 192, 8a6, 229, 331 
Timon 44, 103 

Tithonos 34, 108, 109^ 305, 326 
Triptolemos 15^ 310 
Triton 109 
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Tydcus 177 
Tyndarcos 243 

Typhocus (Typhon) 36^ 2^ 3^ 
Tyro 44 

Vulcanus (Hephaistos) 233 
Xenios (sec Zeus) 1&2 



Index 

Xerxes 2-20. 29, 89, 229» 237. 268. 326 

Zeus (Zeus Agamemnon, Zeus Xenios, 
etc.) xxi, 2, 26-53, 24j 7^ 102^ 103^ 
lii i26j 122, 153, 156^ 

162, 174-176, IQS. 227. 236, 239, 240. 

g62, 263, 276, 282, 302-304. 307. 310. 
321, 323. 327, 330. 332. 335 



Copyri 



IV Persons, non-Graeco-Roman 



Agassiz, L. xxii 

Albert, Prince-consort gj 

Arp4d (Himgarian ruler) 268. 

Beethoven, L. van 104, 269, 329 
Boeckh, A. mi 
"Bocckhlin", A. mi 
Bdcklin, A. mi 
Bona{>arte (see Buonaparte) 
Buonaparte, L. 205 
Buonaparte, N. 14, 63 

Carmen 127, ^"^8 
Chaplin, Charles 283 
Conquering Lion of Judah 243 

de Coligny, G. (admiral) 239 
de Lamballe, Princess M.-T.-L. 239 
Descartes, R. xix, xxii 
DiabelU, A. 329 

Genghis Khan 8^ lo, 195, 196 

George III 243 

George V 171 

GilH (Norse slave) 176 

Gulliver, L. 236 

Hamlet 195, 211 

Harold (King) 2fla 

Henri IV (King of France) iBfi 

Hilprccht, IL V. xxii 

Hitler, A. 14 

Hoclun 196, 205 

John (St.) 242 

Kdcul6, F. A. xxii 
Kennedy, Jacqueline 22 
Kennedy, J. F. (President, U.S.A.) 97 
Kodolanyi, J. xxxii 



Lagrange, J.-L. xxxv, xxxvi 
Leonardo da Vinci xxxii 
Leporello 34 

Lescaut, Manon 127. 338 
Locke, J. 205 
Louis XIV ^ 
Luke (St.) 24a 

Malatesta (dynasty) 90 

Manon Lescaut (see Lescaut, Manon) 

Manson, C. 12 

Maria-Theresia (Empress) 2^ 
Mark (St.) 2^ 
Matthew (St.) 242 
Mohammed 8a 
Morgan, J. P. 38 
Moses 175 

Mozart, W. A. xxxv, 104, 185 

Newton, Sir L xix 

Parker, C. ij^ 
Poincar6, IL. xxii 

Rembrandt van Rijn xviii, xxxiii 
Roberts, M. R. (Brigadier) 204 
Roosevdt, F. D. 171 

Schubert, F. 185 
Stendhal (H. Beyle) 14 

Tarzan 133 

Victoria (Queen-Empress) 87, 92 
Watteau, J.-A. 83 
Yesukai 205 



V Places, peoples, groups 



Achaia(ns) aSq, 270, 277 
Acoma Indians 283 
Aethiopia(ns) 161. 243 
Africa 2^2 
Ainu 46^ i_aa 
Albania (ns) 
Alkyoneian Pool ^ 
All Souls Collie xvi 
Alor(csc) 331 
Amazons 89, 202 

America 12^ 84, 93^ iqq, 214, 276, 2Q7, 

334, 336-^^8 
American Arctic 40 
American Indians 74 
American West 45 
Aquiyawasa 239 
Arabia 279 
Areopagos l6q 

Argos (Argivcs) 29, 43^ 45, 203^ 263^ 272^ 

276. 295, <>a6. ?ia7. aaa 
Argive Spring (sec Kanathos) 
Arizona 2^9^ 333 
Asia 22&1 222, 232, 243, 268, 333 
Athens ix, xii, xiii, 7-9, 18, 32, 50, 66, 

23i U2i 128, L53i 203^ 224, 229, 230^ 

243, 2^ 268, 269, 298^ 30ij 308, 326, 

327. 331. 332. 3.34, 336 
Attica 113, 1 14 

Aulis 274, 28ij 296, 298, 303^ 305, 308 
Australia(ns) xxix, 98^ r^i^ 1^ 287^ 337 
Azande (tribe) 103. acq 

Babylon 163 
Bali 210 

Ba-Thonga (tribe) 40 
Bavaria 46 
Betsilco (tribe) 240 
Boiotia 339 
"Britannia" 8 
Brobdingnag 9 
Brooklyn N.Y. &i 
Bushmen 277 

Calvinists 239 

Catal HQyuk xxxii, 193 

Central Asia (Zoroastrian) 336 

Central Europe(ans) 268, 277, 336 

Cheyenne Indians i>=tr{, 239 

China (South) 336 

Chthonians 327 



Colorado National Guard 239 
Crete xxi, 47 
Crow Indians 102 
Cimians (Kipchak) 277 
Cynics 44^ 48 

Delos 2Q2 

Delphi xi, xxviii, xxix, xxxiv, 4, ^ 52^ 66, 

187. 203. 242, 2q8. 321, 327 
Dendra 114^ 
Diegueno Indians 72 
Dobu(ans) iBst. 
Dodona 52 
Doric 2i 7j 17 
"Draussen" (das) 43^ 44 

Earth (see also Gaia) 231 
Eden (Garden of) 9 

Egypt 40, i_L4j 205i 240^ 308, 325- 

Eleusis 246 
Elysiaii Fields 109 

England (English) 117. 120. 125, 26.'). 268 

Epeiros 277 

Ephesos 240, 276 

Epidauros 174 

Eryraanthos 280 

Eskimo xix, 271, 336 

Euboia 229, 237 

Eurasiatic Steppe IQ4-. iq8 

Europe 277. 3M 

Far East 240 
Ferghana ufi 
Fools in Christ 44 
Foxes (Crow Indians) W2 
France (La) (see also "Marianne") 8 
France (French) 80, gOj lao^ 125, 277. a8i. 
aaLi 336 

Gates of Horn 138 
Gates of Ivory 138 
Gcclvink Bay 193^ 195 
"Gcrmania" 8 

Germany (Germans) I2«>, 133, 281. 32Q. 

Great Britain (see England) 
Greece (passim) 
Greek Orthodox Church 1 15 
Greenland 336 
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Hades 43, 108, loa, laa, i22ti 154^ 

IQ2. 231. 232j aio, 330 
Haiti(am) 279 
Halikarnassos 7 
Hatissa (tribe) l&i 
Hebrew(s) 5a 
HcUas 2j 7j 8 
Hellespont 10^ u 
Hippies 4^ 

Hollywood (California) 34^ 

Hopi Indians 9^ 98, m6j ij^ 238, 333 

Hottentots xx 

"Hungaria" 8 

Hungary(iam) xxxii, Si^ ^^St '63i go7. 
ao9, 247. a68. 27^. 

Iceland 176 

India 193, 207, 240 

Indonesia 240, 336 

lonia(ns) 1^ g 

Iroquois Indians 204, 267 

Israel 223 

Japan(ese) 153^ 336 
Jews (German) 297 
Jews (Hassidic) 291 
Jivaro Indians 194 
Judeo-Christians 84 

Kalydon 2Ba 
Kanathos (spring) ^ 

Kamtchatka(ns) 267 

Khoisans (see Bushmen and Hottentots) 

Kikuyu (see Mau Mau) 

Kipchak (see Cuman) 

Kolaxaian (Skythian) 11& 

Krimisa 241 

Kuanyama Ambo (tribe) ^ 331 
Kwakiud Indians 94 
Kyrene 114 

Lake District ^ 

Languedoc 239 

Latin (see Rome) 

Lenmos 236 

Lengua Indians 204 

Leme 26^ 32, 42-45). 4^. 49i 53 

Levi (tribe) 229 

Lilliput 236 

Lumpwoods (Crow Indians) loa 
Lydia ij^ 203, 307 

Macedonia 193, 195 
Madjapahit (Java) ^ 
Maelstrom 334 
Magna Graecia 33a 
Malacca 47 

Malay(s) 44^ 68^ lao. i88, 375 
Maori 36, 2^ 

Marathon 6^7^ \Ai 16, 61, 62j 93 



"Marianne" (= La France) 8 

Marquesas (ans) 155^ 2QQ 
Masai (tribe) 198, 236 
Mau Mau (Kikuyu) 194 
Media 2-ao. aa3 
Mediterranean 205, 333 
Mesopotamia 203, 228, 229, 235^ 237 
Micronesia 22B 
Mideia U4. 

Mohave Indians xxii, xxix, 12^ 29, 44, 64^ 
22j 8^, 93i 126^ 129, 153, i_54, 160^ 
i62i 16^ 121, i22j 189, 193, 195, \^ 
aoa, 20^ 207^ 209, 228^ 237^ 23a, 240, 
24^ 260, 29^ 301^ 334. 336 

Molossians 200 

Mongob 1 18, 196, 236, 275 

Mount Lykaion 276 

Mount Oite 241 

Mykale 7 

Mykenai Qi^ 134, aao^ 834, a3<)-a4i. a43. 

245, 246, 269 
Mysia 326 

Navaho Indians i<h, 198, 209 

Naxos 283 

Near East 75^ 226, 228, 229, 235 
Nether World (see Hades) 

Nile 326 

Nilo-Hamitic (people) 198 

North American Indians (in general) 221 

Ojibwa Indians 283 
Olympians 327 
Olympos 150, 154 
Oxford xvi, 375 

Papuans 133;, 195 
Pathans 237 
Pcloponnesos 270 

Persia ix, 2-20. ^ fia^ 66^ 84, ao3, ao5, 

223, 229, 333 
Peru(vians) 40 
Phaiakia 32 
Picardy 89 

Plains Indians 209, 303 
Plataia 6^ 7 
Poland (-ish) 306 
Polynesia 40^ 240 
Praeneste 233 
Pre-Hellenic Greece xxviii 
Psylloi 321^ 333 
Pueblo Indians 4^ 
Pylos 231 

Reungao (tribe) 333 
Rhineland 46 
Rhodos 11^ 

Rome (Latin) xxii, 8, 12^ 329, 335, 341 
Rumania(m) 90 
Rua8ia(ns) 337 
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Sakai (tribe) 44 

Salamis 6^ 7. Li. 51» ^li ^a^ 93i 203 
Sardis 269, 326 
Scotland 4 

Sedang Moi (tribe) 44^ 78^ 80, 140, 161. 
176, 187, 205-207, 214, 236. 244, 245 > 

Segesta 2^ 

Shilluk (tribe) 238 

Sibcria(ns) 837 

Sicily 306 

Skiapodes 245 

Skopzi 202 

Skythia 12^ 102. 103 

Somali 235^ 308^ 334. 

South American Indians 240, 245, 336 

Spain (Spanish) 94 

Sparta lA 82^ §5^ \^ 205, 243 

Steppe Nomads 198 

Taurike 40^ 276, 284, 296, 299 
Teumessos xxi 



Thebes (in Boiotia) 7^ 40^ 124, 143, 298 
Thera 1 14 
Thcssaly 1 

Thrace 136, a6a, 263^ rj^ 227, 278^ 294, 
295. 232i 299 

Tikopia(ns) 190 

Trobriand(ers) 46, 280. 333 

Troy 69, 8a, 8^ 8^ 98, 107^ 1 1 [4, 1 18, 
LiSi 126^ 127, 123. L32^ 202, 2o8i 232, 
262. 263, 268. 272. 278. 282. 284, 286. 

Tundra 194 

Viet Nam 205 

Wolof (Senegal) 44 

Yuma Indians 236 

Zaghawa (tribe) 140 
Zen Buddhism 42 



VI Proper nouns 



Aigis 36 

Amphisbaina 15a, I7g» 177, 196, 330 
Argo (ship) a 9a 
Aurochs 36 

Biedermeier (style) 85^ 310 

Caudine Jokes 10 
Courvoisier (brandy) fii 

Dark Ages (of Greece) 225 

Equus October la^ 174, aga 

Frangois Vase 150 
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